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FIEST PART— IN FEANOE. 



Containing the Events of One Night. 
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THERE is no better role, in spite of the disre- 
gard that is asnally paid to it, than that eveir 
book, of whatever kinilt may be, shonld begin 
with a sentence or two to explain its motive, so 
that the intending reaAer may not be cheated 
into wasting his time, supposing the motive to 
be obviously worthless, in having to find out the 
worthlessness of it for himself; and not only so, 
bat that the author himself may be kept from stray- 
ing out of the straight road without good and suf- 
ficient reason. In accordance, then, with this 
most excellent principle, let it be clearly under- 
stood that the motive of this story is, so far as it 
professes to have any motive at all, the Power of 
Circumstance — ^that demon of demons which, 
whether for good or ill, the will of man may, in- 
deed, call into life, but can seldom control and 
never wholly exorcise — ^and the way in which it 
entered into conflict with the wills, impulses, and 
characters of certain men and women who lived 
not very many years since, and of whom at least 
one or two were bom not too long ago to be living 
stUl. 

Before setting out, however, it is necessary, by 
way of introduction, to give some account of an 
occurrence that is rather of an exceptional kind 
in point of detail ; and it is only right to say this 
before nan*ating it, in order to take the opportuni- 
ty of warning the reader against thinking that the 
remainder of his journey will lead him among ex- 
ceptional characters or exceptional scenes. Of 
the characters upon whose thoughts, feelings, and 
actions the plot of this story depends, there is not 
one that may not, in one form or anolJier, fall 
within the range of a very limited experience. 
All will be seen striving to attain very much the 
same object, and, considering their dissimilarities 
of nature, in very much the same way ; nor will 
the object or the way be of an essentially uncom- 
mon kind. Not one of the dramatis personce will 
be found altogether bad or good, strong or weak ; 
not one will have any pre-eminent claim to the ti- 
tle of hero or heroine, even in the technical sense 
of the words. Certainly not one will prove to be 
perfectly consistent — ^who, indeed, out of the world 
of fiction, ever does ? — so that even the best will 
be best only by comparison, and the worst -mW not 
be without excuse. If, therefore, the intending 



reader is unable to interest himself in men and 
women as they are or may be in the face of many 
feults and many weaknesses — ^if he demands ex- 
citing events and abnormal psychology — ^he must 
not complain that he has not been fairly warned 
when he finds himself disappointed ; and, on(^ 
more, he must not take what he finds in llie in- 
troduction for an example of what he will find in 
the story itself. 

It was, then, in the month of Nivose, in the year 
1 of Liberty, and in the territory of the French 
Republic, that a certain circumstance took place 
which may fairly be taken as the beginning of an 
important chapter in the history of Earl's Dene, 
which itself belongs to a later tinie, and, as the 
title of it denotes, to another and ilearer land. 

Those who are versed in the revolutionair cal- 
endar will remember that in the month and year 
just named, what is called the Reign of Terror 
was at its height. Eighty persons a day were 
being guillotined at Paris ; sixty were every day 
being shot, drowned, or guillotined at Lyons ; 
sixty at Bordeaux; sixty at Marseilles; two 
hundred at Nantes; t^o hundred at Toulon. 
The King and Queen had alreadv been followed 
up the steps of the scafibld by the best and by 
the worst of their judges. Massacre was run- 
ning riot in La Vendue, while the fields and for- 
ests of the Yosges, of the Jura, and of the Gi- 
ronde were swarming with miserable fn^^tives of 
all ranks and of all political creeds ; for it was 
no longer nobles and Royalists alone who had 
special need to fear. In a word, it was just then 
that it seemed as though, throughout the whole 
land of France, there was no spot in which even 
a child might live in safety for a single day. 

And yet here was at least one such spot. It 
was the village of St-Felix-des-Rochers, in the 
department of Doubs. 

St.-Felix-des-Rochers was small, obscure, not 
populous, and out of any beaten track. Yet it 
was not its obscmity that rendered it secure, for 
at that time seclusion by no means meant securi- 
ty. It was not its politics, even though St. Felix, 
like the greater part of the district in which it lay, 
was Republican to the backbone : for the guillo- 
tine had come to be even fonder of RepublicAu 
than of Royalist necks. It was not that its in- 
habitants were so few : for it is among a crowd 
of strangers that safety is found, rather than 
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among a small circle of friends and neighbors. 
The real reasons were that there was not just 
then an able-bodied man in the place save the 
cur^, who would not willingly have harmed a flj, 
and whom the women still worshipped, in spite of 
his never having, like their husbands and brothers, 
changed his opinions with the times ; and that, at 
least in the wmter time, no one in his senses ever 
dreamed of ever visiting the place except under 
compulsion ; while no stranger ever had business 
that could possibly compel him to visit it at any 
season of the year. Nature had covered it with a 
friendly mantle of cold and snow, that had made 
the approaches to it difficult and dangerous. So 
much for the general causes of its security. But 
why this sanctuary of nature had been abandoned 
by the quiet race of herdsmen and wood-carvers, 
who had the best right to its protection, requires 
some explanation. 

The lord of St. Felix, while places still had 
lords, had been the Marquis de Croisville, or Cr^- 
ville, as he was called by his vassals, to whom, 
however, he was little more than a myth, or a 
mere abstraction, of which his intendant was the 
not very agreeable embodiment. Before the year 
' 1788, dl that the present generation of the St. 
Feliciens had known of the present bearer of the 
^e was, that he was a young man of about thii*ty 
^ years old, that he was much about the court, and 
.) that he had married a mfe who was a stranger 
to the country. The cur^ knew a little more, 
however. About a year before the meeting of 
the states-general, the good father had, for the 
first and only time in his life, paid a visit to 
Paris, and he naturally made some inquiries as 
to what kind of person was the Marquis de 
Croisville. What he heard was not likely to 

S lease a parish priest of the old school. He 
eard the lord of St. Felix spoken of as a bel 
esprit, as no little of a roui, and, altogether, as a 
roan of the time — as a ^* philosopher," and as an 
enthusiast about the rights of man. But when, 
after much hesitation, he summoned up courage 
to call upon one whom his principles and his re- 
spect for the lord of the soil caused him to fear, 
he was no less charmed than surprised. He ob- 
tained an interview in order to request certain 
indulgences for his poor and struggling flock ; 
and not only was he himself treated with the ut- 
most courtesy and kindness, but he was enabled 
to carry back to St. Felix, together with a most 
glowing account of its master, such a harvest of 
material benefits, that love and reverence for the 
name of De Croisville became at once an active 
principle of faith in the place. The fact was, 
that it suited the marquis just then, as a man of 
the time and professed philosopher, to show an 
unusual amount of generosity to a set of people 
about whom in reality he did not care a straw, 
although they did happen to be his own. Con- 
Kidoration for the people was, though a little late 
in the day, in fashion at court just then, and no 
doubtr his acts of munificence to his poor -vil- 
lagers somehow or other came to the ears of the 
king or queen. But of course the cure and his 
. iHkak w.ere able to look no farther than the deed 

od to be much more of an actual fact to his peo- 

■' pie. They began to take an interest in every 

thing that concerned him, and eagerly opened 

Uieir ears to catch up every floating rumor with 



which his name chanced to be mingled. Nor 
was their feeling towards him of the nature of 
that gratitude which has been defined as a lively 
sense of fitvors to come; it partook of that, 
doubtless: bat when those who have all their 
lives been obliged to look for favors to God alone 
find that they are not forgotten by man, after all, 
their feeling to their fii-st human benefactor is 
something for more than one of ordinary lati- 
tude. And rumors did come even to St. Felix 
sometimes. To what part of France, indeed, 
did they not come during those next two years ? 
First they heard of the marquis as one of tlie 
most zealous defenders of the rights of the peo- 
ple even against his own order ; and then all St. 
Felix- became Girondist to a man, with the soli- 
tary exception of the cui<J, who still held by tlio 
old paths. And as he was as much beloved by h is 
flock as a good and simple-hearted priest can be, 
the sympathies of the place came to be made up 
of a curious blending of I^publican ideas with the 
most childlike religious faith. Tlie cure must be 
right, and the seigneur could not be wrong ; and 
so the parish made a compromise with itself. 
This, however illogical, was not difficult, for, in 
truth, the Girondism of the place was as much n 
matter of the heart, and as little a matter of tlie 
head, as its Catholicism. Then, not long after- 
wards, when the day of Mirabeau was oYcr, the 
peasants heard of their lord as a friend of Vergn- 
iaud, and as one who had, of his own accord, 
thrown off the last vestiges of his rank ; then 
they became almost Jacobin, but, nevertheless, 
they never gave up speaking of him as ** the 
marquis." Next they heard of him as voting for 
the death of the king ; and still, though a shud- 
der thrilled through the place, and though the 
curd was bold enough openly to speak out his ab- 
horrence of the murder of the son of St. Louis, 
no one was a whit tlie less loyal to the name of 
the Marquis de CroisAille. After that they heard 
of him no more, until one day sudden tidings 
reached them that he was not far from Pontar- 
lier, in arms for the Gironde. The next day, 
not a man who could fight, save the cure, was 
left in St. Felix. 

Though the place has been spoken of as a vil- 
lage, it in reality consisted, not of houses and cot- 
tages more or less closely packed together, but of 
some half a dozen outlying chalets, of which the 
church was the centre rather metaphorically than 
in fact. There was a chateau also, but it was in 
ruins, and had not been inhabited except bv bats 
and owls since the days of Charles le hardi. It 
was in one of these chalets, which bore the not 
very appropriate name of Prd-aux-Fleurs, that ' 
father Laurent was sitting one night in this 
month of Nivose, in company with the old wife 
and with a young woman, one of her daughters. 
Of the appearance of the two latter nothing need 
be said : let it suffice that they were hard-work- 
ing peasants in appearance as well as in fact. 
Of the priest may be said almost as little. II o 
was an elderly, healthy-looking man, with a red 
weather-beaten face, of which the expression was 
that which belongs to a heart at peace with itself 
and all the world. That he could keep such an 
expression in those terrible days was in itself suf- 
ficient to vouch for the exceptional security of 
St.-Felix-des-Roches. The room in which these 
three were sitting was large, and, though barely 
and roughly furnished, was rendered not unconi- 
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fortable by the presence of a blazing wood-fire, 
before wMch a large dog was basking in that 
delightful state of agony in which his kind rev- 
els when the fire is too hot and the night is too 
cold. 

** No, you can not think of getting home to- 
night, father," said the old woman, who had gone 
to the window that she might look out into the 
still, cold air. 

"You must not think of it, father, "echoed the 
younger. 

The priest drew closer over the fragrant wood- 
fire. 

■ " But Dame Margot will be uneasy," he said, 
in the tone of one who thinks it is his duty to 
protest against doing what he fully means to do. 

"Dame Margot will never expect you," re- 
plied the old woman. "There will be a snow- 
fall, and the wind is rising." 

"In that case I suppose I must run the risk 
of gi'ving Dame Margot a fright, then. Better 
that, perhaps, than to run the risk of gi\ing her 
cause for it. I wish I could feel sure that your 
Pierre had as good quarters as these." 

" And Monsieur le Marquis." 

**And Monsieur le Marquis. Ah! these are 
terrible days — terrible days. Aunt Cathon. The 
world has gone mad, I fear." 

** Ah ! my father, you and I remember differ- 
ent times indeed." 

" To have killed the king himself ! No wonder 
Grod punishes this land. And I can not help fear- 
ing, Aimt Cathon, that we too shall have to suffer 
for that sin of our seigneur." 

"Doubtless, my father. He will protect His 



" They will be fiiithful to Monsieur le Mar- 
quis, my father." 
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own. 

" No doubt, Aunt Cathon. We must put our 
trust in Him. How is the night now ?" 

" The snow is beginning. It is quite dark." 

"Then I must stay, I suppose." 

** Indeed you must, my father. The road will 
be lost." 

" I wish I could send word to Dame Margot, 
though." 

** But if she guesses where you are ?" 

"Well, I dare say she will. Dieu! now I 
think of it, this was the very day in the year I 
first saw the seigneur, just five years since. How 
times have changed!" 

" You are fortunate, my father, to have seen 
Monsieur le Marquis with your own eyes." 

** No," continued the priest, as if speaking to 
himself — "no, I can not think how a man like 
him should have been mixed up with such a sin 
— so noble, so generous as he seemed.- I can not 
think be could have had a disloyal heart." 

** Surely not, my father." 

" And his young wife, too, poor girl ! I trust 
she has come to no harm." 

"She should have come to St. Felix, my fa- 
ther." 

** Ay! — ^but I saw her too ; and she did not 
look to be one who would fly to the hills while 
men remained in the field." 

"Who knows? perhaps they will both come 
among us." 

"Yes; we are safe from the bloodhounds 
here, thank God!" 

" I will pray our blessed patron to put it into 
their hearts." 

" I fear it is too late. Aunt Cathon. And then 
I fear, too, for our own people." 






Ah! it is not that, Aunt Cathon. I fed 
like a shepherd whose flock has blindly run to give 
battle to a herd of wolves." 
God will protect His own." 
If they were truly on His side — ^yes! If 
they were gone to fight for Him !" 

" But when they have gone to fight for Mon- 
sieur le Marquis, my father ?" 

" There is a higher loyalty, Aunt Cathon." 

" What ! than to fight for Monsieur le Mar- 
quis, who has been so good to us all ?" 

"Alas! I fear they know not what they do. 
When wolves fight with wolves it is no time for 
the sheep to leave their fold." 

"But Monsieur le Marquis!" replied Aunt 
Cathon. The words seemed to express her 
whole idea of right and loyalty. The cur^ sigh- 
ed, and was silent. He was not quite sure of 
his ground, and he felt that his last metaphor 
would not quite hold water. 

"It is snowing fast," said the girl, after a 
pause. She had relieved her mother at the win- 
dow. 

" Truly our hills are a fortress to us," said th^ 
priest. "Who knows? perhaps at this momenl 
our people are thanking God for this snow." 

" Ah ! snow or not, trust my Pierre for know- 
ing his way among the hills." 

"Yes indeed!" said her daughter, proudly. 

* * May it be so, " said the "priest. * * At least I 
may pray for their safety, if for nothing more." 

* * And of Monsieur le Marquis. " 

"Ah! Aunt Cathon, it is fearfully hard to 
know what to think in these days. But doubt- 
less, as you say, God will protect his own." 

As Aunt Cathon took all that her priest said 
for gospel, she was a good deal puzzled by the 
subtle distinction between fighting for the right 
and fighting for Monsieur le 'Marquis, which, ac- 
cording to what he had said, it seemed to be her 
duty to draw. Nor was the cur^ himself by 
any means clear upon the matter. He could 
not deny to himself the principle of loyalty to the 
seigneur. It would have been all plain enough 
had he felt sure that the seigneur was on the 
right side ; but the conflict of allegiance puzzled 
him terribly. 

And now, having thus made the acquaintance 
of one who will play an important, though ap- 
parently obscure, part in this history — for its 
real, importance is not diminished by the &ct that 
the name of the curd of St. Felix will henceforth 
occur barely more than once again — it is time to 
leave the warm room and its fragrant blaze, and 
to turn out into the night, in order to become ac- 
quainted with certain persons whose parts, if not 
more really important, will be far less obscure. 



II. 

DuKiNO this conversation and after it, a 
springless cart, drawn by a couple of rough-look- 
ing mules, was slowly travelling along a road 
which is remotely connected v^dth the highway 
between Besan9on and Lons-le-Saulnier. 

The weather in that region of high hills, of 
which the loftiest point is Mount Jura, and on 
that night of January — or rather of Nivose, for 
the old two-faced god was far too unreasona- 
ble a being to be recognized by thos^ yilva ^&s>s\. 
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worshipped the very Groddess of Reason in per- 
son — ^was bitterly cold : too cold, indeed, for the 
heavy snow-clouds, from which large flakes were 
descending slowly, to come down bodily. If they 
had, the road would have been rendered simply im- 
passable. The cart, which was of the rudest sort, 
was only dragged on by the mules with the great- 
est difficulty — a difficulty which was certainly not 
diminished by the fact that the direction in which 
it was going lay up-hill. The mules themselyes 
were led by a peasant of the country, more rough- 
looking even than they who walked by their side, 
and occupied himself by talking to them from 
time to time in some unknown tongue, and look- 
ing about him at the thick gray clouds that hung 
everywhere around. Whatever might have been 
his appearance under ordinary circumstances, at 
present he certainly looked unpleasantly formida- 
ble. He carried a long knife "wdthout a sheath 
stuck through a sash which might or might not 
once have been of th*e orthodox tri-color ; in spite 
of the cold, his feet were bare ; his clothes were 
ragged, and of no particular description, so much 
had they lost all pretense to form ; and, instead 
of a C9>p, he wore a linen bandage wrapped tight- 
ly over his forehead and completely covering one 
eye. Had the scene been m the Pyrenees in- 
stead of the Jura, he would have been taken for 
a ^orUrabandista bearing off his cargo of salt or 
tobacco from a hardlv-won battle with the douam. 
What the cart really contained could only be 
guessed at by an occasional movement among 
tiie cloaks and wrappings with which it seemed 
filled, and by an occasional moan of pain, as if 
some woman lay there whom the cold and the 
jolting of the clumsy conveyance caused to suffer 
terribly. 

The scenery of the Jura on the western side, 
though often beautiful, seldom affords any thing 
like we grandeur that belongs to its eastern face ; 
but winter aggrandizes all things, and now this 
pass which the travellers were ascending had be- 
come not only grand, but even terrible. In sum- 
iner, no doubt, like a hundred other passes of 
the kind that run along the border of the Franche 
CJomtd, it led between hills covered from base to 
summit with green turf and waving woods, of 
which the monotony was only occasionally bro- 
ken by some sudden mass of dark gray rock, be- 
neath which the river leaped and sparkled like a 
mere silver thread. But in the depth of winter 
the whole scene is transformed, so that instead 
of being green and gray, the hills were now white 
.with limitless snow and black with leafless trees ; 
while under the niassive sky the river no longer 
leaped and sparkled, but, fed by coimtless tor- 
rerUs, gloomily rushed along with a dull, cease- 
le^ roar. He would be a bold man, even though 
well versed in the country, who should seek to 
guide himself or another through the hopeless 
sameness of those round, dome-shaped hills, un- 
distinguished from one another by any of the 
. sharp and varied outlines that among the Alps 
make eveiy peak a. landmark. Only one summit 
in the whole landscape stood for a sign, which, 
unlike the rest, was high enough to stand bald 
and bare out of the forest ; and this in the dark- 
ness only looked like a vast cupola of cloud. 
The road itself, besides those caused by the snow, 
was not without other and more serious dangers, 
for it hung high above the river ; and although the 
descent could not properly ^ called precii)itous, 



still it was quite far and steep enough to make a 
flill fatal, in one way or another. 

The travellers proceeded for a long time with- 
out a word, unless one could call words the sounds 
addressed to the mules by their guide. At last, 
however, a man's Toice cried out from the cart : 
** Pierre 1" 

**Monseigneur?" answered the leader of the 
mules, turning his head. 

"Do not call me *Monseigneur!' How fur 
are we from Les Vacheries ?" 

"Six miles, "and he stirred up the mules, who 
had taken advantage of this slight conversation 
to slacken their pace. 

And now the hills grew darker, and the sky 
seemed to descend lower and lower until the greiit 
dome that lay to southward was completely ab- 
sorbed in the mass of clouds. As for the course 
of the river, it had grown as black as if it were 
that of Styx, or Acheron. 

" Pierre I" again called out the voice from the 
cart. 

" Monseigneur ?" 

"How often am I to tell yon not to call me 
*Monseigneur?' How long will it be before we 
reach Les Vacheries ?" 

The guide shrugged his shoulders ; but the ges- 
ture, though significant, was not seen by mon- 
seigneur, who repeated his question. 

" In less than three hours — if we get there to- 
night at all." 

" But we must get there to-night." 
"As monseigneur pleases." And again, after 
a long look at the sky behind him, he urged on 
the mules, who, considering the circumstances, 
certainly did their best. Probably they, too, 
wished to pass the night at Les Vacheries. 

The flakes of snow, which had hitherto been 
fluttering through the air languidly and unde- 
cidedly, now began to increase both in size, in 
number, and in speed. They seemed to have 
been seized with a sudden purpose. 
"Pierre!" 
"Monseigneur?" 

" Stop this honible jolting. I am afraid nia- 
dame is very ill." 

The mules were brought to with what woiiltl 
have been a jerk had it not been for the slij)peri- 
ness of the road, which nearly brought the leader 
to the ground, sure-footed as he was. 

"Tell me, Pierre — when shall we really get 
to Les Vacheries? Are we certain to get 
there ?" 

The other no longer answered " as monseign- 
eur pleases." "If it please God," he said in- 
stead. 

" Can not we get on faster, at any rate ?" 
"Impossible, Monsieur le Marquis." 
After some little difficulty, the heap of cloaks 
and straw was partially thrust aside, and a man 
emerged from the cart and stood by the side of 
Pierre. His costume was but little, if at all, l)et- 
ter than that of his guide ; but, even so, the dis- 
tinction of his appearance was in keeping witli 
what his voice had promised. He was as obvi- 
ously a gentleman as Pierre was a peasant. 

"Pierre," he said, in a low voice, "unless wc 
can find help, madame will die. The cold, the 
fatigue, are too much for her strength, and she is 
in terrible pain, besides. You know this country 
— is there no house, no chalet, nearer than Les 
Vacheries? No cottage — " 
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^* None that madame ccmld reach. Les Va- 
cheries is the nearest, by the road." 

A cry came from the cart — the marquis ran to 
its side. "Good God! "he exclaimed, "my wife 
is actually dying. Let us push on, for Heaven's 
sake ! I will walk by the cart ; and push on fast- 
er, in Heaven's name ! " 

But this was by no means so easy. The snow, 
which had till now impeded their feet only, was 
now so thick as almost to blind the eyes both of 
mules arid of men. X^e marquis carefully ar- 
ranged the cloaks and straw, and then stood still 
in despair. Pierre said something to the animals, 
which seemed for a moment to encourage them 
to greater exertion. They almost plunged for- 
ward ; but in a moment came to a stand, their 
feet and ears thrown forward, and their bodies 
strained back and trembling. A low, wild moan- 
ing was heard, far more tenible in its sound than 
that of the swollen river. 

"What is that, Pierre?" asked the marquis, 
instinctively la3dng his hand on the pistols that 
he carried in his belt. 

"That? That is the wolves. Monsieur le 
Marquis.'* 

He shuddered. It was not many days since 
the wolves of the Gironde had saved Potion from 
the guillotine : nor were those of the Jura, he 
thought, likely to be less merciful, 

" Are they likely to attack us, Pierre ?" 

' ' I hope not, monseigneur. " But his tone was 
not hopeful. 

" Will not those accursed beasts stir ?" 

" They must stir, monseigneur, unless we make 
up our minds to wait till we have the snow for a 
blanket." 

" Then push on once more." 

Again the mules were urged into action — this 
time by means of something considerably strong- 
er than mere words. But when they once stir- 
red, it was not their fault that the progres^ which 
they succeeded in making was so slow ; for they 
would willingly have galloped now if it had only 
been possible. As it was, however, the travel- 
lers had to creep along, the snow beating into 
their eyes, the cold numbing their limbs, and the 
howling of the wild beasts filling their ears with 
its wail of terror. But still, however slowly, they 
did make real progress. If the snow did not be- 
come so thick as to stop their passage altogether 
— ^if the wolves did not surround them — if their 
strength did not fail — ^if they did not perish with 
cold — the^ might reasonably expect to arrive at 
their destination in time to find shelter before it 
-was too late. It is true that the chances were in 
favor of at least one of these things happening, 
but none of them might happen — and that was 
some comfort. 

Suddenly, however, the mules stopped once 
more; and this time neither blows nor words 
would make them move. The marquis struck 
and threatened them; Pierre coaxed them; but 
they were deaf alike to threats and to flatteries, 
and callous to blows. At last, leaving them to 
themselves, and sheltering his eyes, or rather his 
one eye, from the snow with his hands, the latter 
went a few steps for^'ard and looked carefully be- 
fore him. Then, starting suddenly back and 
seizing the bridle, he forced the mules backward 
with ail his force. 

" Monsieur le Marquis," he said, " the will of 
God be done ! We can not reach Les Vacheries. " 



" Not reach Les Vacheries ?" 

"Listen to that, monseigneur." 

The marquis listened. "I hear the river," he 
said. 

"It is not the river that you hear, monseign- 
eur. The river does not sound like that." 

And, in truth, the sharp, loud roar that seem- 
ed to thunder through their ears had but little in 
common with the dull rush of the river. 

" What is it, then ?" 

" I know it well — it is the torrent of La Ro- 
chette." 

"Are we not on the road, then? Have you 
lost your way ?" 

" We are on what was the road, monseigneur." 

m. 

Th£ situation of the travellers had now be- 
come more than criticaL It was exceedingly 
perilous. The road having been swept away by 
the swollen mountain torrent, there seemed noth- 
ing to be done but to attempt to spend the night 
as they were. And how was it possible so to 
spend it with any reasonable chance of seeing 
the morning ? 

Both the nobleman and the peasant remained 
in silence for a while. At last the latter said, 

" Monsieur le Marquis — " 

"Well?" 

" There is on the other side of this torrent a 
small chalet high up among the hills — on the 
side of that hill that you can just see from here. 
It is called Pr^-aux-Fleurs." 

" Yes — ^and there is also a chalet some miles 
beyond called Les Vacheries I It seems to me, 
since they are both on the other side of the tor- 
rent, that one is as near as the other." 

" I was thinking, Monsieur le Mai*quis — " 

"Well?" 

" I believe I could reach it, monseigneur.'* 

"Indeed! So be it, then. Save yourself. 
Better three perish than four." 

" But, Monsieur le Marquis, if I can reach it, 
I can return. I know the ' people there, and I 
might get help. I should certainly find food." 

"No, Pierre; you would only perish in the 
torrent." 

"I think not, monseigneur. I have crossed 
La Rochette at this point for a less matter before 
I was married." 

A sudden thought seemed to strike the mar- 
quis. 

" You say you could go and return ?" he*said. 
"Tell me — how should you reach Pr^-aux-; 
Fleurs?" 

The other led him to the edge, soft, white, and 
treacherous, of the descent to the river, over 
which the torrent was rushing headlong. Then 
he guided him a few steps forward till the mar- 
quis felt the foam upon his face. 

" Monseigneur will stand here," said Pierre, 
" and press his foot against this stump, which is 
firm. There he will hold a cord that I shall take 
from the cart. By this cord I can slip down to 
that slab of rock just below us, and which the 
spray has washed clear of snow." 

"But you will still be on this side the torrent." 

"True, monseigneur. But just where we 
stand the water falls down sheer to the river."- 

" I do not see how that can mend matters." 
Monseigneur will see. That sloh o.^ ^»j63e- 
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which I pointed ont to monseigneur projects 
sideways across the fall. Once upon it, I have 
simply to drop from its edge, and the fall is 
cleared." 

**l8ee.*' 

**It is not very far — the rope will be long 
enough for all. I shall land upon an easy slope, 
and shall then have nothing to do but to go up 
sti-aight to Pr^-aux-Fleurs." 

** You know the way ?" 

** 'Cre nom ! I should think so !" 

**I will call out, and monseigneur will make a 
noose in the cord and fasten it over the stump." 

** I see. In descending, the cord will be only 
of use to guide you and prevent your slipping ?" 

** That is all, monseigneur." 

** And otherwise there is no danger ?" 

" It is not even difficult, monseigneur, for one 
who has done it before; and knows what to do." 

** And how long shall you be gone ?" 

"If all is well, monseigneur will hear me call 
out in two hours." 

* ' Two hours ? Mon Dieu /" 

*• But, monseigneur — " 

"Listen, Pierre. It is only too clear that in 
less than two hours madame will in all probabili- 
ty be beyond the reach of aid. You know how 
ill she is, and you hear that horrible howling, 
that comes every moment nearer. I, too, can 
not count upon two hours of life. But if you are 
right in what you sav, you may yet save the 
child." 

He did not wait for an answer, but went at 
once to the side of the cart and raised the cover- 
ings witli which it was filled. Fien*e stood ir- 
resolute ; and no wonder — for he guessed what 
the marquis intended, and he was not eager for a 
responsibility that would add so much to the dif- 
ficulty of the expedition that he had undertaken. 

Under the heap of cloaks upon some straw lay 
a woman almost young enough to be called a 
girl, and, in spite of the wretchedness of her con- 
dition, still handsome, and even more than hand- 
some. The foiTii of her features was of that 
large and noble order that is superior to physical 
pain, however severe, and argued a strength of 
nature that must have struggled long before it 
could have been thus subdued. And now it was 
subdued, even to the ])oint of unconsciousness. 
In only two ways did she show any signs of life 
—in the hea^'y and almost audible rise and fall 
of her bosom, and in the instinctive energy with 
which she pressed to it a young child of appar- 
ently not many weeks old, which seemed as lit- 
tle Ukely to last out the night as its mother. 
- After gazing upon the two for an instant, " It 
must be done," said the marquis to himself, de- 
cisively. "Take the rope, PieiTe." 

So saying, he, not without the exertion of some 
force, parted the child from what appeared to be 
the dying embrace of its mother. Then he 
spread a cloak upon the snow, laid the child 
upon it, and tied the comers firmly together 
crosswise; and then, having once more rear- 
ranged the coverings over the woman, he made 
his companion, who did not venture to object to 
the proceeding, pass his head and right arm 
through the spaces formed by the manner in 
which the comers of the cloak were tied, so that 
the living burden, falling behind him, was sup- 
ported by his left shoulder, and left his arms free. 

Pierre then grasping the rope in both hands in 



the manner which he had explained, descended 
slowly backward to the narrow platform formed 
by the projecting piece of rock. The descent in 
itself was not more than moderately difficult ; the 
only danger lay in the possibility of his feet sud- 
denly slipping upon the snowy incline, and of the 
marquis having \o let go his hold of the rope. 
Neither accident, however, happened: and he 
presently stood in safety upon the rock which, as 
he had said, projected across the course dorni 
which the torrent was rashing in a sheer and un- 
broken fall. It is trae that this natural ledge 
did not afford him much standing-room, and the 
height between it and the bed of the river was 
enough to tum any ordinary head giddy; but 
Pierre was mountaineer enougli to be free from 
that weakness at least, and to be able to prepare 
coolly and deliberately for the downward spring 
that was to land him beyond the torrent. 

Had he been without the encumbrance at his 
back, the matter, though not without risk, would 
have been simple enough, for the distance he had 
to drop was not extreme. As it was, however, 
the danger and difficulty of the attempt were 
multiplied by ten at least. Nevertheless, the at- 
tempt must be made now ; nor, indeed, did he 
think of giving it up. Calling out to the mar- 
quis to let out the rope to its fullest extent, he 
wound a part of it two or three times round his 
wrists, and then grasping it about a couple of 
feet from the end, made the leap, and fell safely 
upon the bed of new-fallen snow below him. 

But a shudder passed through him when ho 
rose and found himself free from the weight that 
had caused the whole of his danger. The cor- 
ners of the bundle, necessarily ill-secured in spite 
of the care of the marquis, had come unfastened 
by the slight shock of the leap. But his fear 
was for a moment only, though it almost came 
back upon him when he saw how few inches lay 
between the child and the water-course — so few, 
indeed, that to recover it was by far the gi-eatcst 
risk that he had had to run. 

But he did recover it, and, thanks to the soft 
bed on which it had fallen, he found it uninjured 
by the accident. Then he released his wrists 
from the rope, the end of which he fastened to a 
bush, shouted out to announce his safety and 
that of his charge, and tiien stmck into a sort 
of path that crossed the road and led, by a long 
but easy ascent, to the hills. 

On and on he went, while the cold \\ind 
whistled about his ears, carrying upon its breath 
many strange and distant sounds. But he felt 
no fear of imaginary dangers. A man into 
whose composition entered a single grain of 
fancy would have seen and heard all manner of 
terrible things when alone on a winter's night 
among the hills. But Pierre was on well-known 
ground, and he had not a grain of fancy about 
him. He realized that he was cold and that he 
was hungry, but nothing more ; and he measured 
the condition, both mental and bodily, of those 
whom he had left by his own. He would not 
have minded spending the whole night out-of- 
doors as long as he had something to eat and 
drink ; and as he doubted not the hospitality of 
Pr^-aux-Fleurs, he doubted nothing. He even 
sang, not to scare away ghosts, but out of the 
genuine courage, or rather fearlessness, of his 
heart ; for a heart can scarcely be called cour- 
ageous that has no sense of fear. Nevertheless, 
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in spite of all this rongh carelessness, the mar- 
quise herself could have found no want of ten- 
derness in the way in which he carried her child. 

Still, even to him, it was a welcome sight when 
he saw across an open space the flickering light 
in the window of Pr^-aux-Fleurs. He stepped 
out faster, and in a few minutes more was knock- 
ing loudly upon the door with his fist. 

The first sound he heard was the whining and 
scratching of the dog, as if it was striving to 
reach him through the door ; then, 

** Who is there ?" cried out a sharp but timid 
voice from within. 

**ItisI, AuntCathon." 

^^MonDieu! It is Pierre!" and the door 
opened. Without another word he entered the 
room, the dog leaping about him in a state of 
frantic delight, and Aunt Cathon following in 
one of fear and anxiety. 

**Ah, he is wounded!" she exclaimed, when 
he was fairly within the glow of the fire. The 
young woman started, gave a slight cry, and 
threw her arms round hifo, without observing 
the child. 

**Is all over?" asked the priest, anxiously. 

"And Monsieur le Marquis?"* asked Aunt 
Cathon in the same breath. 

" Monseigneur is on the other side of the tor- 
rent of La Rochette. It has broken through the 
road. Madame is with him. This is their child 
— down, Loup!-^take the child, Susanne — and 
Aere theyll have to stay till to-morrow." 

His words seemed to turn those who heard 
them into stone. Now, indeed, the end of all 
things must have come. 

**You must get them something. Aunt Ca- 
thon," said Pierre, without giving them time to 
collect themselves. "I must go back to them 
at once." 

Without a word the old woman ran off to find 
the best of what she had. The cur^ approached 
the child, at which Susanne was gazing with 
awe. 

"Poor child!" he said. "And yon crossed 
the torrent with this ? Is it possible!" 

Pierre nodded. 

The priest looked at it more closely. Then 
he exclaimed, 

"But it is dying! Take it, Susanne — take it 
in your arms. But I fear it is too late." 

In truth, the infant seemed to have but little 
appearance of life. The young woman took it, 
and sat down with it in her lap before the fire, 
but the warmth had no efiect. Then she stooped 
over it and raised it to her breast, but it still re- 
mained motionless. After all, it was almost a 
miracle that it had survived so long, for it seemed 
to be but weak and delicate by nature. 

The cure watched her vain efibrts to revive it 
in silence. At last, * * I wonder whether it is bap- 
tized, "he said, half to himself, half to Pierre. 

The latter shook his head doubtfully. 

"I doubt," the cur^ went on, in the same 
lialf-qnestioning tone, " if Monsieur le Marquis 
thought much of the blessed sacraments." 

"I'm sure he didn't," said Pierre, decidedly. 

"And Madame le Marquise ?" 

"I have heard say she is a heretic." 

The cur^ crossed himself. " Poor little one ! 
and I more than fear it has scarce an hour to 
Jive. And Monsieur le Marquis and madame — 
they too, perhaps, will not live through the night. 



As to the child, my duty is clear. But — could 
I reach monseigneur, think you, Pierre ?" 

"Impossible, my father." 

" But you will do it ?" 

"It will be as much as I can do." 

"Are you sure I could not ?" 

" What ! across the torrent ?" 

"You swear to me that it would be quite im- 
possible ?" 

"I swear. Monsieur le Cure, that, if you tried, 
you would most surely find yourself in the river." 

The priest did not look like one who was made 
to be an active martyr, although he would have 
sufiered passively as bravely as any one. " If it 
is impossible, it is impossible, " he sighed. " But 
at least the innocent child shall live, if not in 
this world, yet in the next. What is its name, 
Pierre ?" 

" I never heard it." 

"And I do not know that of Monsieur le 
Marquis. Never mind — I will take it on mydelf, 
then." So saying, he dipped his finger into a 
basin of water, and, making on the child's fore- 
head the sign of the cross, said, 

"i^e/tr, « non es baptizatus, ego haptizo te in 
nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti, Amen, 
The name is of good omen, and is that of our 
blessed patron. Yes, I have done what is right, 
even though the seigneur may blame me. I 
thank the Seigneur des seigneurs for having kept 
me here this night !" 

Just then Aunt Cathon returned, bearing a 
basket which, from its size, proved that she had 
thought rather of the necessities of Monsieur le 
Marquis than of the aims of Pierre. But the 
strength of the latter was fully equal to the occa- 
sion. 

"I shall return, Aunt Cathon," he said, "as 
soon as it is light. 'We shall have to contrive 
some way of bringing monseigneur and madame. 
to Pr^-aux-Fleurs. You had better send to Les 
Vacheries in the morning for help. " He stooped 
over and kissed the cheek of Susanne, who was 
weeping silently over the child, and then once 
more stepped out into the night, followed by 
Loup, who seemed to prefer his master even to 
the fire. 



IV. 

So much, at present, for the brave mountain- 
eer and his helpless charge. It is time to return 
to the more important persons .who were waiting 
for their chance of safety. 

The marquis, on hearing Pierre's parting shout, 
satisfied himself that the lady was as well protec^ 
ed from the cold night as circumstances would aC- 
Ipw, gave a look to the mules, and then wearily 
seated himself by the road-side to wait in patience 
until the promised two hours should have drag- 
ged themselves away. Meanwhile the snow had 
ceased ; the cry of the wolves .had died away in 
the distance, and all was still, save for the roar 
of the water, which, however, like all continuous 
sounds, seemed to mingle with the silence rather 
than to destroy it. Little by little the gray mist 
cleared away, and brought into sight the winter 
moon that, small and pale, threw a wild light 
upon the snow, and upon the wet crag that over- 
hung the tori'ent. Nature seemed to have sunk 
into ]*epose again ; and it was difiicult for one 
who was utterly fatigued both in miwd ^»ji. Vao.^ 
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not to sympathize with her repose. Besides, 
cold is in itself a soporific ; and the marquis had 
scarcely slept for many nights and days. 

Moonlight upon the snow I The very words 
are full of magic meaning, and the thing is mag- 
ic itself. Transformation is the very secret of 
its influence. It does away with form and pro- 
portion ; it reverses distances, making the near 
seem far, and the far near ; it sheds upon all it 
touches colors, lights, and shadows unknown to 
reality ; it rarefies air into mist, and all less sub- 
stantial things into air. Nor are its changes 
confined to the material world alone. Our true 
lives become unreal, and our most passing fan- 
cies usurp the place of what is true. Vague and 
unfounded apprehensions, and still more vague 
and unfounded hopes, of which not one can be 
expressed in any tangible form, take the place 
of foresight and of memory. Not only so, but 
they cause us to fear where we have every reason 
to hope, and to be careless where we ought to 
fear. This is so even on a summer night ; and 
winter and solitude together intensify the myste- 
ries of the moonlight a hundredfold. 

Thus the watcher in the snow could not be 
said to think while he waited. He dreamed ; 
and the treacherous cold that wrapped him 
round caused his dreams more and more to re- 
semble the dreams of actual sleep. 

At last, indeed, he was no longer a watcher 
among the hills of the Jura. He was a wander- 
er in fairy-land, and in that most delusive re- 
gion of the whole world of dreams in which the 
actors take the shapes of those whom we know 
in the real world. 

Young in reality, he grew, as is almost inva- 
riably the case in dreams, much younger. The 
snowy ground on which he sat changed to a rich 
cai*pet ; the hills, covered with the outskirts of 
the gray forest, approached one another until 
they foimed the four walls of a room hung with 
warmly-colored pictures ; the sky became a ceil- 
ing painted with gods and goddesses ; the light 
of the pale moon brightened into the brilliancy 
of lamps ; the rush of the torrent turned into a 
no less continuous flow of conversation, and the 
silent trees into a crowd that laughed and talked 
the language, not of trees, but of men and wom- 
en of the world. It was as though some genii 
had transported him backward over space and 
time into the midst of some Parisian salon, of 
which the poor lady who seemed to be dying 
near him became once more the noblest orna- 
ment; for she, too, was touched by the same 
magic wand. 

.Ho was still near her — so near, indeed, that 
hk felt the touch of her breath and of her hair. 
But he felt a cold weight at his heart that pre- 
vented him from uttering a word, and he knew 
that her heart was weighed down by the same 
heaviness. Presently, without regard to the 
company round them, by whom they were as 
little regarded, he took her by the hand, the 
warmth of which he felt with most undrcamlike 
distinctness, and proceeded to lead her through 
endless passages and up and down countless 
stairs, some light and some dark, some crowded 
and some deserted, until they reached a room 
which was empty, gloomy, and cold. Here, 
still holding her by the hand, he again made an 
attempt to speak ; but he could only think of 
absurd and meaningless words j and even these 



he could not pronounce. And yet she seemed 
to understand them ; for she said, in her own 
voice, and looking full into his face with her 
own eyes, 

"Aid why should I? Have I not made up 
my mind ?" 

^^ Arma virumque cano Trojce qui primus — " 
Somehow he seemed to be growing younger 
still, and the room was surely that in which he 
had tried to construe Virgil twenty years since. | 
He almost wondered that he had not recognized 
it before. 

** Only let us go home," she said. 

** Dearest Anne ! Yes — the vacation will be- 
gin to-morrow. And you will come too ?" 

His whole life seemed to depend upon her not 
fading away just then. He put his left arm 
round her to detain her, still with his right hand 
holding hers, and she was just about to answer 
when the shout as of an angry mob filled his ears. 
Suddenly he let go her hand. He started, and 
for an instant looked heavily about him, and 
then tried to stretc^ his limbs, which were 
numbed with cold. 

**Can I have been dreaming?" he said to 
himself. "A strange place to go to sleep in ! 
But surely that sound I heard was no dream." ^ 

He listened, but all was still. But in another^ 
moment he heard below him the strong voice of 
Pierre, so pitched as to pierce through the roar 
of the water. 

"Ah! it is Pierre returned — thank God!" 
and he called out in his turn. 

And now to draw in and fix the.rope. But, 
to his dismay, he found that the dream-genii had 
been treacherous indeed. The warm hand that 
he had dropped so suddenly when startled by the 
voice of Pierre, had in truth been nothing less 
than the very cord upon which in all probability 
depended the life of her who had filled his dreams. 
He sought for it carefully ; but it was only too 
clear that the end of it which he ought to have 
guarded had slipped over the verge of the road. 

" Pierre !" he shouted at the extreme pitch of 
his voice. 

" Draw the rope, monsieur !" 

" It has fallen over. What is to be done ?" 

** Sacri nom de Dieu /" 

"What is to be done?" 

** I have this end of it. Monsieur must come 
.down to the rock. Perhaps I can throw it to 
him there." 

This was easier said than done. The marquis 
had not the sure feet of Pierre ; and even the lat- 
ter could not have descended in perfect safety 
without some guidance. 

It must be done, however. Carefully noting 
the position of the slab of wet rock with his eye, 
he lost no time in sliding, as gently and as slow- 
ly as he could, down the face of the hill until his 
feet were stopped by the stone. Then, kneeling 
down, he saw Pierre standing just below him. 
His position was any thing but pleasant ; for the 
single glance that he ventured to cast down the 
front of the .hill made him turn almost giddy, 
and the water that thundered under his feet 
made the ledge on which he was supported 
shake and tremble, while his face was dashed by 
its foam. 

"Is the child safe?" he asked at once, and 
anxiously. 

"Quite sfafe, Monsieur le Marquis. I have 
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drawn up the cord, and will throw one end to 
you there. But do not move, except to catch 
it." 

After a few unsuccessful attempts it was 
caught. 

" And now ?" asked the marquis. 

"Monseigneur will find it difficult to climb 
back without help. I must get on to the rock. 
It is very unlucky that monseigneur let go the 
rope.'* 

" And how will you get on to it ? And there 
is barely room for t^vo." 

Pierre considered for a moment. "It was 
very unlucky, "he repeated. * * Would monseign- 
eur perhaps try to climb back ? It would be the 
best way, if he could manage it." 

"IwiUtry." 

** Monseigneur must be carefuL He had bet- 
ter keep his eyes on the stump, and never look 
downwai'd." 

"And then?" 

"Monseigneur will fasten the noose to the 
stump. I can climb up then." 

Fastening the cord round his body, that it 
might not slip out of his hands again, the Mar- 
quis de Croisville attempted, with his numbed 
Vlimbs and reeling sight, to breast the steep bank 
of snow. But the attempt was hopeless, and he 
had to give it up in despair. 

' ' Pierre," he called out, * ' I can not climb three 
steps." 

The other was silent for a while. Then he 
'Said, 

" Then let monseigneur make all the room he 
can." 

The marquis crouched down against the snow- 
bank. Pierre, putting his whole strength into 
the spring, leaped upward ; and, by an effort of 
immense activity, succeeded in reaching with his 
hands the rough edge of the stone, to which he 
proceeded to draw up his body. It was a peril- 
ous position ; but; for so good a mountaineer, 
apparently far from desperate. 

Only apparently, however. It was too true 
that the stone was only made for one, though 
not in the sense intended by the marquis. The 
frosts and thaws of a thousand winters had done 
their work upon it ; and though it had room, it 
had not strength for two. 

With a thundering sound, and with one wild 
cry, the rock and the two victims of a dream fell 
together headlong down the steep, straight course 
of the torrent. There is no need to trace the fall 
of that confused mass of broken rock and shat- 
tered limbs; for it would be absurd to suppose 
that any creature could make that descent and 
remain for a single instant alive. 

V. 

Whatever comes with the night, no matter 
how real and vivid it may be, is always of the 
nature of a dream ; while, on the other hand, 
the most dim and dream-like of mornings always 
brings with it a sensation of reality. Not only is 
this the case with man, but with nature also : 
and now, when morning came, the hills seemed 
literally to wake, even although the light of the 
moon had been brighter and more distinct than 
that of the winter daybreak. Dull as daylight 
may be, it is at all events preferable to the ex- 
citements of nightmare. The very torrent, as it 



foamed over the road, and reflected the red globe 
of the sun, seemed >to have forgotten the mischief 
that it had brought about ; for the departure of 
the night had deprived it of at least half its 
grandeur and nearly all its terror. 

Nevertheless the fact remained that the num- 
ber of strong men in the world was less by two— 
not that that can be considered much, perhaps, 
when every day strong men as well a§ weak were 
being forced out of the world by hundreds. As 
to the marquise, it may seem incredible, or al- 
most incredible, that she should have survived 
the cold, the weariness, and the pain in which 
she lay. But experience proves that it is by no 
means incredible. There are some constitutions 
that may seem to be utterly broken, and yet re- 
main proof against death — that can not die, in 
fact, except from old age. And it is just among 
delicate women that this intense vital force is 
generally most strongly developed. In narra- 
tives of shipwreck and famine we invariably find 
that it is tenderly-nurtured women who prove 
most superior to hardship. Whether it is that 
delicacy and strength of organization are identi- 
cal; whether it is that women who habitually 
expend little muscular exertion acquire thereby 
a larger reserve fund of passing strength ; or 
whether it is tha,t their frames are by nature bet- 
ter adapted for mere endurance than those of 
men, the fact that seemingly weak women do 
often live through what would almost to a cer- 
tainty kill the strongest man, can not be doubt- 
ed ; and it is a strong iUustration of any one of 
these theories that, during the past night, the 
Marquise de Croisville did not die. 

About sunrise her trance changed into a natu- 
ral sleep, which, had it come upon her during 
the cold of night, must have inevitably caused 
her death in spite of her possessing any amount 
of vital force. After an hour or two she woke, 
and managed partially to raise herself from her 
bed of cloaks and straw. 

She found herself alone, in a white waste of 
silence : for to the sound of the water her ears 
had accustomed themselves unconsciously. It 
was long before she could collect her thoughts ; 
long, even, before she felt about her for her 
child ; longer still before she could realize the 
fact that it was gone from her. 

But she did realize it at last : and then the 
rush of returning consciousness brought with it a 
new strength that was almost unnatural. She 
rose almost compTetely; she strove to call out 
her husband's name. But in spite of what might 
almost be called the madness of her fearful anxie- 
ty, she could only fall back once more, and her 
attempt to speak only ended in a cry of anguish. 
She stretched out her arms to grasp the air; 
then she listened with an intentness that would 
have caught the faintest and most distant sound, 
had there been any distant sound to hear ; and 
then God knows into what a state of utter terror, 
of utter desolation, of utter helplessness she fell — 
unable to move, unable to think, unable even 
to moan. That madness itself did not come to 
her relief is almost a miracle. Perhaps it was 
the weakness of her body that saved her: it 
must certainly have been to a great extent the 
strength of her mind. "What she felt can not be 
called mental anguish, for she was \vithout any 
conscious impression of any thin^. TW 'kv^^ 
fact that sVv«i s\:^a. Vin^ ^n^ «Sk. \:a»x ^'^.^Kass^^ 
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and thlit \v«(k more than enough. No anguish, 
however bitter, was needed to add to the intense 
bitterness of each moment of mere life. 

How long she lay in this condition can not be 
told. To her it seemed as though she lingered 
through centuries ; but then many centuries of 
life may be contained in a single moment of time. 
It could not have been really long, or. there would 
have been some attempt at communication from 
Pre-aux-Flfeurs. At last, however, her strained 
ears did catch a sound. It was that of two 
voices approaching along the road towards her, 
and on the same side of the torrent. 

"Are you sure we are on the road, Jules?" 
asked one. 

** * Sure ' is a strong word. I'm never sure of 
any thing. Diable ! how cold I am !" 

'*Cold? I swear to you that if we do not 
reach somewhere in half an hour you will have 
to leave me on the road. My feet are ice." 

" Take som6 bi*andy. Who can tell where he 
is among these cursed hills ? But this was said 
to lead to St. Felix." 

"St. Ignis fatuus, I should think. Wliat a 
noise of water ! " 

" Only the river, I suppose. What a night we 
have passed ! I only hope that there may turn 
out to be a hell, after all." 

"Why so?" 

"Because we shall have had our turn, and 
some people will be pretty sure to have theirs." 

"They say the worst parts of hell are its cold 
comers." 

" X should think so. I would be put on a spit 
with pleasure just now." 

"And I would eat you with pleasure before 
you were half done. But, talking of hell, what 
in the devil's name have we here ?" 

The other shrugged his shoulders. A woman ! 
poor wretch ! She has escaped la sainte mhre, 
any way." This, it may be supposed, was his 
euphemism for the guillotine. 

"But she may be alive." 

"Impossible. But, praise be to Death! he 
has sent us a cart and a pair of mules. We will 
send the corpse rolling do^vn the hill and take 
possession. My faith ! Carrier would have sent 
the citoyenne down alive." 

"But, Jules, had we not better see — ^" 

"See nothing, my friend; that is the wisest 
way.'* 

The other, who had gone a few steps in ad- 
vance, made a sudden exclamation which brought 
his companion to his side. 

They looked at the torrent, and then at each 
other, in blank despair. At last said he who had 
been called Jules, and who had proposed to deal 
so summarily with the marquise, 

"Then there is an end of us, mon ami;^* and 
he smiled in a way that made him by no means 
pleasant to look on. Indeed, in other respects 
the two companions were sufficiently unattractive, 
and yet they were even still more pitiable. Their 
accent and their language were good, and were 
not even provincial ; but they were barely cov- 
ered with wet and filthy rags, their faces were 
giimed with dirt and black stubble, and they 
seemed as though brandy had been meat and 
drink to them for days. They also were doubt- 
less victims of the time. 

"An end of the road, you mean," answered 
^e other, whose fmnting energy seemed to be re- 



vived by the extremity of their situation. * * Here 
is this cart, as you say. It is clear that the citoy- 
enne is in much the same boat as we are — and," 
he added, going to the side of the cart, " not un- 
Uke an aristocrat. Poor girl!" — and he looked 
at her again — "she has not long to live, I should 
say. Hand the brandy. See, she opens her 
eyes. Are they not fine ones, too ?" 

" What are you saying about fine eyes ?" 

"Oh, I was thinlung that we might drive a 
better bargain than if we threw away our eoods 
—that's all." 

" You speak in riddles." 

"Not at all. Look here, Jules. Let us ride 
back the way we came. When we reach the 
three roads, let us take that which leads to Be- 
san9on — that is all. No one knows us there, and 
no one will care to ask us questions if we bring 
so fair a postulant to the altar of the sainte mere. 
And if they choose to trim our beards as well — 
why, I don't see that we shall lose much. We 
shsdl never get alive put of these accursed hills." 

The poor marqune at last found her voice. 
"Take me where you please," she said, feebly ; 
"I am ready." 

"Hm! a foreigner! Are you alone, citov- 
enne?" '^ 

She considered what she should reply. Sup- 
pose that her husband and her child had left her 
to seek aid and shelter! Suppose that in fact 
they had found it ? It would never do to run 
the risk of letting these men, plainly rendered 
desperate by danger and misery, know any thing 
about them. Besides, what did it matter how 
she died? In any case she expected to die in a 
few hours at most, and her reason told her that 
to insure their safety it would be fully worth her 
while to forfeit her chance of having a last but 
useless interview with them. But just as she 
was on the point of saying * * Quite alone, " a large 
dog scrambled over the side of the road, bearing 
in his mouth a handkerchief of fine cambric. 

One of the two men showed it to her, while the 
dog tried to draw the other to the edge of the 
water-course. She saw that it was her husband's ; 
and when he who had followed the dog said, 
" Ah, it is plain that the citoyenne is alone if her 
friends tried to break their necks by getting 
round here," it was clear enough to her what the 
fate of her husband and of her child must have 
been. 

"What is your name, citoyenne?" asked Jules, 
who held the handkerchief. 

" The Marquise de Croisville." 

The two men exchanged meaning looks. 
"You are not French ?" 

"lamEngUsh." 

" *Q«e diable allait-elle faire dans cette ga- 
Vere f Well, there is no help for it. Turn the 
mules round, if their knees are not as stiff ns 
mine. There, citoyenne, we'll make you as com- 
fortable as we can. Who knows ? Perhaps we 
are all going to visit la mhre guillotine together. 
Well, death is but death, after all ; and whether 
it comes by the knife or the cold, what matter ? 
Courage, citoyenne ! Who knows what may 
happen ?" And with a sort of reckless gayety he 
began to sing — 

'♦*Caira, paira, 

Lcs aridtocrata h, la lanterne!*** 

"Hush!" said the other, who, though he had 
proposed the scheme, was less brutal in manner. 
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"Not I," replied Jules, dragging round the 
mules with a will, and with no sparing of blows ; 
*'we must learn to be good Montagnards — curse 
them! One must try to live, after all. And if 
we have to die with the citoyenne, we will give 
them in their teeth the good old Marseillaise." 

A sudden light came into the pale face of the 
marquise. Tears for the first time flooded her 
eyes, and, after one glance at the torrent which 
now lay behind her, she looked up to heaven. 



** I am justly punished," she murmured to her- 
self in English. Then, once more in French, she 
said in a strong full voice that seemed to tell of 
conquest over self, "And if I have to die, with 
you or without you, my last words shall be Vive 
le Roi r 

But it was a last eifort, and she fell back ex- 
hausted. The two men shrugged their shoulders 
at one another, and the cart once more went on 
in silence. 



SECOND PART— IN ENGLAND. 



Containing the Events of Twenty-two Years, 



I. 



The reader has now m Jle the acquaintance of 
at least one of the dramatis personoB of this histo- 
ry. It is the object of the second part of the In- 
troduction to ma^e him more or less acquainted 
with most of the others, and also, to some ex- 
tent, with a certain English town with which 
they had much to do. 

This town is called Denethorp, and is one of a 
numerous class of places that have been ruined by 
railways. Once upon a time it was not a mere 
country town like any other country toAvn. As 
far back as the reign of Elizabeth it had been fa- 
mous for its manufacture of woollen fabrics, and 
its weavers and clothiers formed a privileged class, 
and were a real power in the land. The curious 
may still see in the office of its clerk of the peace 
two or three charters, of various degrees of antiq- 
uity, conferring upon the place various strange, 
valueless, and impolitic rights and immunities. 
Eor a long time its prosperity continued. Ma- 
chines became invented and improved ; and one 
of t!je most celebrated inventors and improvers 
was a Denethorp man. Then the place improved 
also. Mills began to be built on every side ; new 
settlers came from a distance; and, what with 
strikes and machine-breaking, the recorder of the 
day began to find his hands quite full. But when 
machinery began to be applied to locomotion, and 
when the country began to find out that the goods 
which formed the staple of the place were more 
easily and cheaply obtained from the north than 
from the south-west, the prosperity of the place 
simply collapsed, never to be restored. It is dif- 
ficult now to see what use is fulfilled by its exist- 
ence, except to provide the neighboring parishes 
with a market for the purpose of selling com by 
sample. 

It was here, then, in this little town, that in the 
days of its modest prosperity, and before those of 
its vain ambition, " the doctor," as he was called 
l^ neighbors, or Mr. Warden as they should have 
called him, was sitting with his young Avife in the 
parlor of his newly-furnished brick house that 
stood in the outskirts of the town, and that had 
a sort of prescriptive right to be the house of the 
doctor for the time being. He was a young man 
who had not long since come from Redchester, 
and had paid money for his practice in Denethoi-p. 
It was upon the strength of that practice that he 
had taken a wife. 



Young as he was — ^he could not well be more 
than thirty — the most unskilled observer could not 
have taken him for any thing but a country doc- 
tor of a well-known but not of the highest type. . 
He was tall and robust, but inclined to fatness, 
with a red full face that told of much exposure 
to wind and weather, and with a little of that 
undefinable look about him that belongs to a man 
who spends a great deal of his time on horseback 
as part of his regular day's work. His hands 
were large and red, but well trimmed and cared 
for; and his expression — ^which was by nature 
that of a good-humored, easy-going fellow, who 
would complacently take the good and ill of life, 
whichever might happen to tmii up, without mak- 
ing any particular effort to secure the one or to 
avoid the other — ^had already acquired something 
of that unmistakable sort of artificial gravity that 
is peculiar to and inseparable ftom the profession 
of medicine. Women of his own rank of life, 
which was obviously not very high, who regard- 
ed only his number of inches, his curling brown 
hair, his blue eyes, his white teeth, and his round 
and jolly voice, were unanimous in thinking the 
new doctor a handsome man: and, doubtless, 
his plain, quiet-looking ^vife, the daughter of a 
druggist in Redchester, had been of that opinion 
also. With the men of the place, too, he got on 
famously. They set him down as a good fellow, 
and considered him an acquisition to the club of 
tradesmen that met nightly behind the bar of the 
King's Head. Thus, what with his pei^sonal and 
social advantages, his youth did not tell much 
against his professional prospects. Indeed, for 
that matter, when he first came to Denethorp its 
inhabitants had to exercise Hobson's choice in 
the selection of their physician. Patients had 
either to go to "the doctor," or else to doctor 
themselves : and it soon became an understood 
thing that people must avoid being taken sudden- 
ly ill when the hounds met within the reach of a 
man who kept but one horse. ^ 

On the whole, it was thought by her friends that 
Mrs. Warden had done very well indeed fop her- 
self and her family in marrying the doctor at 
Denethorp. It is true that when she and her 
husband had become well settled down, she found 
that she had to spend a good many solitary hours ; 
but that she took as a matter of course. To 
spend his evenings among his acquaintances, set- 
tling the affairs of the world, the nation, and thQ 
town, until he had dsxixOis^ Tasst^ ^NscckjSa.^ioas^^'*^ 
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quite good for him, was, according to her experi- 
ence, only a necessary phenomenon of the mascu- 
line nature. Her father had always done the 
same ; so had her brothers ; so had every trades- 
man and professional man in her native place ; 
and, had her experience been very much w^r 
than it was, she wonld have found much the same 
state of things everywhere throughout the king- 
dom. It was, at all events, a symptom of the time, 
of which she never complained or dreamed of com- 
plaining. 

But on this particular evening it was far too 
cold to tempt the doctor to turn out unnecessarily, 
even to go as far as the King's Head. So he con- 
tented himself with drawing his chair well in to 
the fire, placing his big feet on the brightly- 
polished fender, mixing himself a stiff tumbler of 
hot grog, filling his long clay pipe, and so prepar- 
ing to enjoy a domestic evening with his wife, who 
was devoting to needle-work all the attention that 
she could spare from the baby. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the hour 
was by any means late. The doctor used to be- 
gin his evening as soon as he had dined, sup- 
posing that his patients had not kept him from 
home ; and the church clock had struck no more 
than four when he took the first sip from his 
glass. By the time that he had taken a second, 
a horn was heard, of which the well-known sound 
announced the arrival of the coach froxn Bed- 
chester. 

"Poor devils of outsiders!" said the doctor. 
**They must be frozen to each other's sides. 
Well, thank the liord, I'm not Ukely to be want- 
ed to-night." 

" How is Anne Webb, Jack?" 

"Oh, she can't be so unmerciful as to be con- 
fined on such anight^-except to the house ;" and 
he laughed at his own joke. ' * Not bad that ; eh. 
Lorry?" 

Mrs. Wai'den smiled, but merely out of sym- 
pathy ; for any thing like a joke was altogether 
beyond her. 

** I say, Lorry," he said after a pause of some 
ten minutes, "this frost is a confounded shame. 
I meant to have had at least two days. But 
that's always the way when the meet's hard by, 
and one has just a bit of spare time." 

Just then the clock struck the quarter ; and as 
this is the whole of the conversation that passed 
between them in the space of fifteen minutes, it 
may be fauiy assumed that the doctor belonged 
to that numerous class who are by no means so 
sociable at home as they are when abroad. 

But he was not fatied to lose his evening's gos- 
sip, after all. The clock had not had time to 
chime another quarter when a knock at the door 
announced the arrival, cold as the evening was, 
of a young man of about the same age as the 
doctor, but of a smarter and sharper appearance. 

" Why, White, my boy ! — ^well, I do call this 
friendly. Hope nothing's the matter, though ?" 

" Nothing but cold, and that you can set right 
for me without going to the surgery. How snug 
you are in here! Have you any sistera, Mrs. 
Warden ? Because then — " 

Mrs. Warden smiled pleasantly. 

"Have you looked in at the Head, Wliite?" 
asked her husband. 

"For a minute; but it* was dull as ditch-wa- 
ter. There were onlv Willet, you know, and old 
Smith; and I couJdnt stand that, of course. So 



as I knew my fire would be out, I came on to 
yours." 

" Make yourself comfortable, then." 

" I will. What's the news ?" 

" Oh, there's a good crop of rheumatism just 
now, and that sort of thing. But, between you 
and I, the place is a bit of a sell." 

"Why so?'* 

" One can't make much out of rheumatism. 
What I like are patients with gout, my boy; 
they're the sort to pay." 

"I see." 

" We're not like you lawyers ; we can't make 
patients if they're not ready made." 

" I don't know about that." 

" Well, anyhow, it's a poor sort of place, only 
to have one good family within a dozen miles." 

t* The Raymonds ? But then they're a dozen 
in themselves." 

" Poor little things !" said Mrs. Warden com- 
passionately. 

" Yes, they take a lot of physic ; but then they 
give one a lot of trormle. Mrs. Raymond seems 
to think one has nothing to do but run after her 
children if one of their little fingers aches. And 
what's the news with you ?" 

"With me? oh, nothing. But there's seme 
news of one of our clients that'll interest you — 
and you too, Mrs. Warden." 

"And what's that ?'* 

" Old Clare's coming back." 

"What !— to Earl's Dene ?" 

"Yes — and Miss with him." 

" Then there'll be some fine doings this win- 
ter, I suppose ?" 

"Hm! The old gentleman's coming to be 
quiet, he says : and Miss must have changed from 
what she was if we get any fine doings out of 
her." 

" What was she, then ?" 

"She wasn't down here much, you know. 
But she was very odd — damned odd, in fact ; 
and I don't think she and the old gentleman used 
to pull too well together." 

" Will of her own, eh ?" 

" And a very queer will too. I don't believe 
she ever danced since she was bom." 

" Methodistical ?" 

"Proud, I should say." 

"Pretty?" 

* * So-so. But I don't care much for that style. 
I think a pretty woman's one that'll let you kiss 
her — ^ha, ha, ha!" 

" For shame, Mr. White !" said Mrs. Warden. 

"Why, there were a lot of fellows mad about 
her, I know, and she'd never speak to one of 'em. 
And well they might be, for I don't mind saying 
that I'd give a round plum for her myself if 1 had 
it, and be a good many pennies the richer." 

" Perhaps she did her flirting up in town ?" 

" She was queerer up there than down here." 

" What did she do there, then ?" 

" I have to see the old gentleman sometimes, 
you know, up in London ; so I've met her at din- 
ner. I sat next a bishop once, at the last elec- 
tion-time. I wonder who'll stand for the county 
now ?" 

" And Miss Clare ?" 

" Miss Anne ? She talked—didn't she talk ! 
The bishop was scared out of his seven senses, 
and the old gentleman got to look like a lobster 
— and no wonder," 
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<< And what did she tulk abontT 

* ' Lord knows what she didn't ! But she made 
out every thing to be shams — Crown, and Lords, 
and Parliament, and law, and all : and as to the 
Constitution — ^nmie, I can't say what she didn't 
say ; I know she made me stare." 

^* Bat that was treason !" said the doctor. 

" And blasphemy !" said liis wife. 

** If I'd been her &ther, I'd have whipped her 
and packed her off to bed. I expect that's why 
he sent her abroad." 

" Why, the devil must be in the girl," said the 
doctor. * * I must get up diseases of the brain be- 
fore they come home, and lay in a stock of strait- 
waistcoats. We are to have nice neighbors, it 
seems." 

" It must be a great trial for the poor old gen- 
tleman," said the lawyer ; "and he member for 
the county, and a good Tory, and all. You'U have 
two good patients, I expect, in a day or two." 

*' How long has she been abroad ?" 

" Oh, it's some years now. It was just before 
tliose damned Frenchmvi began to play their 
pranks." 

** Began to ? As if one didn't know what the 
French were, ever since — ever since one was 
bom. A cowardly pack of vermin ! I wish I 
had the doctoring of a few." 

** Oh, John!" sa^d Mrs. Warden. 

" I do, though. I know what dose I'd give a 
Frenchman. He wouldn't care to try it twice, I 
fancy. Ha, ha, ha I" 

" What'd you give him ?" asked the lawyer. 

"Something that'd soon make him bring up 
his frogs, anyhow." 

" I thought you meant you'd treat him surgi- 
cally." 

** So I would, too. I'd cut his frog-swallow- 
ing throat, and hang him up by his own wooden 
heels; and that's surgical enough, I think." 

Mr. Warden was certainly beginning to get 
comfortable. Indeed he was getting remarkably 
so, when a neat-looking seiTant-giri entered the 
room with the unwelcome news — does it not al- 
ways happen so ? — that the doctor was wanted. 

His first words on being disturbed were about 
as complimentary to his patients in general as his 
last had been to the French nation; his next 
were a distinct refusal to turn out, even if the 
message had come from Earl's I)ene itself — 
which was not likely, seeing that Mr. Clare was 
in Ix>ndon, and Miss Clare abroad. 

" But hadn't you better see who it is,. John ?" 
asked his wife, quietly. 

" And who the devil is it ?" 

"Tis Dick, hostler from the Head, sir. A 
lady's been took bad in the coach." 

"Confound her! Couldn't she wait till she 
got to Sturfield ? Well, if I must I must, I sup- 
pose. Where is she? At the Head? I dare 
say it's nothing." 

With his wife's aid he wrapped himself up, 
and then, having primed himself with another 
stiff half-tumbler, he set off towards the market- 
place, accompanied by the messenger. 

" What is it, do you know, Dick ?" 

' ' Not I, doctor, nor nobo<ly. Lady's got a 
genelman as is from foreign parts, belike. 
Leastwise none on us can't make 'em out, not 
none; not even missus." 

"Then, Dick, if the missus can't, nobody 
can," 



" Right for you, doctor. She be a sharp un." 

The King's Head was in a state of extraordi- 
nary conmiotion, which hardly calmed down 
even upon the arrival of the doctor. The ordi- 
nary bustle consequent upon the change of horses 
was over; but Uie landlord was staring and 
whistling in a bewildered way, the chambermaid 
was running wildly, and without an object, up 
and down stairs, and the sharp mistress was 
scolding every body ' impartially, and without 
reason. One or two habituSs of the parlor, 
whom no weather had been known to keep away 
for twenty years, were both talking at once and 
giving all sorts of contradictory advice, to which 
no one listened. 

The doctor himself was seized upon by the 
landlady, who at once led him to an up-stairs 
bedroom. 

He saw a woman lying upon the bed, a man, 
whom he guessed to be her husband, standing by 
her side in a state of helpless distress, and a little 
girl of some three or four years of age crying in 
a comer. On addressing the man, he found him 
to be a Frenchman ; but as neither could speak 
a word of the other's language, the discovery was 
not of much use. Turning, therefore, his atten- 
tion to the woman, he saw that she was in a ra- 
ging fever that would in all probability confine 
her to her bed for many weeks to come, even if it 
ever allowed her to leave it alive. 

Having done what he could under the circum- 
stances — given the landlady such directions as he 
thought necessary, told her not to be alarmed 
about the expense for a day or two, and had an- 
other glass of grog at the bar — ^he went straight 
home, and, as he ^ways did under circumstances 
that at all ran out of the usual groove, consulted 
his wife. She, as she was npt to do, said little, 
but did the wisest thing that could be done. 
She made her husband go to bed, went to bed 
herself, called at the King s Head early the next 
morning, and then, without delay, went to see 
Mrs. Haymond, of New Court. 

IL 

There have been so many good women in the 
world — for every body knows or has known one, 
and most people know or have known more than 
one — that it would be unfair and invidious to say 
of any one woman that she was the best who ever 
lived. Nevertheless, had all Denethorp and all its 
neighborhood been polled on the subject, it would 
have given an imhesitating and unanimous vote 
for this Mrs. Raymond. She more than sup- 
plied the want of a resident family at Earl's 
Dene ; and if New Court had but little political 
influence, it had aU the love and affection that 
Earl's Dene wanted. ^If she had lived beyond 
middle age, it may safely be said that none of 
the complications of this history would ever have 
been brought about ; for nothing with which she 
had to do was ever kno^vn to go wrong. As for 
her liusband, he was any thing but a nonentity ; 
he was a most admirable country gentleman — 
and than that what higlier praise can be bestow- 
ed ? — but he believed in his wife as much as the 
rest of their world, or even more, if that had 
been possible. There are some women whose 
husbands at their death have nothing left but to 
sit down and die for company ; and Mrs. Ray- 
mond of New Court was one of these womauv 
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This excellent lady lost no time in becoming to Paris as her companion, both in name and in 
Acquainted with the unfortunate strangers, whom tact. 

she found out to be French refugees trying to | Marie, however, had never been so fortunate 
make their way to London ; not because they as to have had much share in her cousin's advan- 
had friends or prospects there, but just because '■ tages. While the two were yet mere children, 
ttey knew not where else to go. The child, she and the latter was spending half her time at New 
learned also, was not a daughter, but an orphan ' Court, she was left pretty much to the companion- 
niece of madame. As much through her care ship of the doctor's two children. Tlie elder girl 
and kindness as through any skill of his, the doc- was clever, pretty, and interesting : Marie was 
tor's patient recovered ; and there would have | plain, not clever, and decidedly uninteresting, 
been no difficulty about his bill even had he ! She was so quiet, so shy, and, in consequence, so 
made any. And then it ended in Monsieur and j awkward, that she was worse than unnoticeable ; 
Madame Lefort establishing themselves in Dene- and as every body told her how stupid she was, 
thorp for good and all. They could teach a ! she naturally came at last to descn-e the reproach 
great many things between them ; and so thev | to some extent. In truth, she was not so much 
joined that large army of emigrant teachers with stupid as slow ; but as the difference between 
whom those of us who can date back the days of slowness and stupidity is almost always imper- 
their instruction to the beginning of the century ceptible, it is no wonder that those about her 
have so many recollections, half ludicrous, half did not perceive it. Such merits as she had were 
pathetic. , negative, and were such as by their very nature 

At first, of course, Denethorp did not afford draw no attention, and interest no one. Two of 
these two very much opening, and they had to these were merits, however, that, uninteresting 
thank their patroness for tiding them over a great and unobtrusive as they are, must be allowed to 



many earlv difficulties. In acting thus towards 
them, the lady of New Court was no doubt main- 



compensate for a want of those brilliant quali- 
ties with which they are so seldom combined : she 



ly moved by the generosity of her heart ; but she had the sweetest temper in the world, and she 



had another motive. Her little girl, her only 
surviving child — for, as a mother, she had been 
as unfortunate as she had deserved to be the re- 
verse — was within a year or two of needing teach- 
ers, and the mother could not but feel what an 
admirable thing it would be to have two persons 
dose at hand who would save her from being 
obliged to send her child away too soon. In a 
few years, too, the new prosperity of the town 
created a class of mill-owners' daughters with an 



was wholly free from the slightest taint of jeal- 
ousy. She was no more jealous of the affection 
that every one showered upon her cousin, and 
gave to her so very sparingly, than the moon is 
jealous of the sun. She was indeed herself her 
cousin's wannest and devoted admirer ; and the 
more her heroine was admired the more she her- 
self was pleased. 

As these two grew up, the difference between 
them widened and widened, even when approach- 



ambition of becoming fine ladies, and a girl- . ing womanhood made Maiie less absurdly shy 
school sprang up in the place which was patron- and much less plain. Indeed, in point of looks, 
ized by many Redchester people; so that ere long she became even good-looking enough to be 



the position of the foreigners considerably im- 
proved. 
They were both young at the time of their ani- 



spoken of by strangers, if they noticed her at all 
and her cousin was not by, as a rather pret- 
ty girl. But no one had ever said so to her 



val ; and not very long after it Madame Lefort i face, nor was she very likely to meet with any 
bore her husband a daughter, who was christened '■ one who would. If any such remark had been 
Marie. About ten years afterwards she gave made in the hearing of any of her fncnds who 
her husband a second family, as it were, in the had known her from her infancy, one and all 
persons of a boy and a girl — in giving birth to the , would have stared amazed, and she would have 
latter of whom she, after having been in clironic stared the most of all. And so, when her divine 
ill health for some years past, died. | cousin went away with her grand fiiend, Marie 

Death, indeed, had been busy at Denethorp was quite content to stay at home with her fa- 
just then, and had carried away at least three of ther, and her little brother and sister — to find all 
those who have been mentioned in this cliapter . her serious occupation in mending, washing, and 
— mentioned, apparently, only that they might , sucli like pursuits — and to look for her whole 
immediately disappear. , amusement in stnmmiing on the old harpsichord. 

Not only had Madame Lefort lefl her husband and in taking gossiping walks with Laura War- 
with a young family upon his hands, but her ; den, tlie doctor's daughter, who, poor girl, was 
friend Mrs. Warden and her patroness Mrs. Ray- j plain, stupid, and uninteresting in an absolute 
mond were also no more ; and Alice Raymond, ] and positive sense. It was this Laura Warden 
the young heiress of New Court, was soon left | who, with her brother Mark, had been Marie's 
not only motherless, but fatherless also. ] early and only pla}Tnates. Ilcrs was indeed a 

The latter, when Europe was once more at dull, poor, stupid life ; it scarcely contained suf- 
peace, was sent by her guardians to finish her ficient material to feed even a quiet spirit that 
education abroad, and, at her own request, was dreamed of nothing more. \ 

allowed to take with her the niece of Madame | In the course of one of these walks tof theirs, 
Lefort, who had always been a pet at New Court, the two girls, having been as far as tlte lodge- 
and had to a very great extent been a sharer in gates of Earl's Dene, were strolling homfew'ard by 
the lessons and games of its heiress. Alice man- [ the banks of the Grayl. It was the close of a 
aged this arrangement quite as much for the summer day, and the country had reav^ied the 
Sfdie of her own pleasure and comfort as in or- ^ second stage of its beauty. I 

der to keep up her mother's kindness to the fam- ! The doctor s daughter was in reality tAeyOimg- 
ily ; indeed, her affection for her playmate was er of the two, but she did not look so. i^Sne was 
^atofa aster. And so now she carried her off not very unlike, for a girl, what her ffiUher had 

\ 
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been in his younger days, except that, instead 
of being tall and stoat, she was short and inclined 
to be stout. In other respects, she had no par- 
ticular figure to speak of— a round, more than 
rosy face, short tum-up nose, blue-gray eyes, and 
light curly hair. Even as the doctor had been 
considered rather a handsome man by the women 
of Denethorp, so was she considered a pretty 
girl by its men. Altogether, she looked like a 
good-humored country girl ; and her dress was 
radier fine, rather slatternly, and wholly unfash- 
ionable. Marie, on the other hand, though she 
looked little more than a child, had in reality ar- 
rived at the advanced age of eighteen years. Her 
figure was neither short nor tall, but was elegant 
in its carriage, and that of a lady, without being 
so graceful as to be remarkable. Her face, which 
was rather of the square order, and somewhat 
Flemish in its complexion and contour, wore an 
habitual smile and was rather sweet than bright. 
Her dress, like that of her companion, had but 
little to do with any of the fashions of the last 
four years ; but it was in as good taste as can weH 
be contrived with a purse narrow to the last ex- 
treme. They were certainly not a distinguished- 
Ipoking pair, and not such as would have received 
a second look from any ordinary pair of eyes. 

The one chattered, the other listened ; and, as 
a matter of course, the chatter had a great deal 
todo>vith**He." 

* ' What do you think, Marie ? Don't you think 
He is very ugly ?" 

* * Really I haven't noticed. No — not so very. " 

" What a girl you are ! You never notice any 
body, I think." 

"Oh yes, I do." 

** Come, don't pretend. I'm sure Mr. Brown 
looked your way at church. I saw him." 

"That can hardly be, Lony, when I don't go 
to church." 

** Oh, I forgot you were a Dissenter. Then 
of course he couldn't have." 

"A Catholic, Lorry." 

" Oh, it's all the same. I suppose it was at 
Mrs. Price's girls, then." 

" I shouldn't wonder." 

"La, Marie, how provoking you are!" 

"Why?" 

" Because you are. I'm sure I wouldn't look 
at him for the world. He's not so good-looking 
as that comes to. Would I ?" 

" I don't see why you shouldn't, if you like." 

"I think even Mark's better looking — don't 
you r 

" Than Mr. Brown ?'* 

** Of course — who else ? Oh, Marie ! look — 
there's a water-rat! I'd throw something at him 
if I had it." 

" Is that because of his color. Lorry ?" 

"How you do go on about Mr. Bro>vn !" re- 
plied Laura, with delightful injustice. 

"And pray who is Mr. Brown?" suddenly 
asked a voice behind them. " I shall be jealous 
if you don't take care ; and then — " 

Miss Laura started and turned I'ound. "La, 
Mark, how you do make one jump, to be sure !" 
she exclaimed. Marie held out her hand, with 
just a little more color in her face than before. 

Not that either had the least reason to be 
alarmed. Mai*k Warden was only a manly-look- 
ing boy of an uncomfortable age, with little re- 
maiiaible about him except that he was singular- 






ly unlike his sister, and that the want of likeness 
was entirely in his favor; for he was tall and 
lank, with a thin pale &ce, square forehead, 
straight nose, strong, thin lips, and sharp, decid- 
ed gray eyes, which were just now lit up triumph- 
antly. 

" You didn't expect to meet me, you two ?" he 
asked. "I've got some news. Guess." 
Oh, do tell us !" exclaimed Lorry. 
You see before you, young ladies, a scholar 
of St. Margaret's College, Cambridge." 

" La ! Mark, what in the world's that ?" 

"It means some one that'll be a fellow of St. 
Margaret's one of these days — ^perhaps a bishop ! 
What do you say to that ?" 

** Oh, Mark, what do you mean ?" 

So then he explained to them both his great 
success with that glowing flow of spirit that is 
bom from no success in Ufe but the firet. Both 
the girls caught, each in her own different way, 
the contagion of his triumph ; and both to the full 
shared his interest in the immediate fact that he 
was no longer a schoolboy, and would be a full- 
blo>vn Cambridge man in October. 

" And the young squire'll be there too, I hear 
say," said Lorry, who was as much impressed by 
the fact that her brother would be with the young 
squire as by any part of the story. 

Mark looked contemptuous, but smiled, fortius 
meant something to him also. He did not explain 
to them the difference between a scholar and a 
fellow-conmioner. 

To be no longer a schoolboy ! That in itself 
is a great thing : it is to feel that one is reaUy a 
man — to feel it much more strongly, alas ! than 
when manhood does really come, and one finds out 
how little it means, after all. Mark at this mo- 
ment had the sensation of being a new creature 
altogether, and he looked at the outside wotld 
with altogether new eyes. He even found out 
already, for instance, that feminine sympathy was 
a pleasant thing, especially when it flowed from 
one who was not his sister. Possibly it was some 
unconscious instinctive feeling that this was so with 
him that had called up the shadow of a blush upon 
the cheek of Marie on meeting her old tyrant and 
playfellow. 

Besides, Mark Warden had always been, not 
only her tyrant, but her hero — ^not an unusual 
combination, by the way. She was by nature 
prone to hero-worship, and, next to her cousin, 
the doctor's son held the highest place in her little 
social Pantheon. She naturally, and as a mat- 
ter of course, admired most in others the strength 
and talent in which she was supposed, and sup- 
posed herself, to have no part. Now Mark War- 
den was not a boy of the most ordinary sort, al- 
though there are plenty of boys Uke him. What 
his character became when fully formed will ap- 
pear in due course. But at present it may be said 
that he apparently inherited but few of his father's 
qualities. The doctor used to say of his son with 
pride, " Look at my son Mark ; there's an old 
head on young shoulders for you !" His school- 
fellows set him down as being a prig, and his 
masters held him up as the model boy, alike in 
point of character, of industry, and of talent. 
But his father, his schoolfellows, and his masters 
were all wrong. In such a matter the instinct 
of a girl, however young she may be, is infallible ; 
and no young gh-l ever admires an old head on. 
young shouldeYs, «k ^tl^, ot «b\s:ia^^Vs^« "S^Sa* 
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of the nature of a Sophia to hate a Master Blifil. 
In point of fi[ict the head of Mark was to the full 
as young as his shoulders, and was filled, besides, 
with all sorts of impossible dreams : he had no 
real love of books ; he cared not a straw for the 
good opinion of any body ; his talent was not 
brilliant ; and his freedom from scrapes was sim- 
ply the result of his industry, which itself was ut- 
terly against the grain of his nature. 

Does this sound inconsistent ? If so, it is not 
because it was really so. The square brow and the 
strong mouth, so early developed, were sure signs 
that the boy, young as he was, was capable of 
forming a purpose, and of resolutely keeping to it 
when it was formed. Every large school contains 
some such boysj though of course in an inconsid- 
erable minority. 

Now Mark, like most whom nature has render- 
ed fit to do something in the world, was a bom 
dreamer ; and as he strolled with his rod and line 
along the Grayl and through the park of Earl's 
Dene, he felt to the full that discontent with his 
lot in life which every professional dreamer knows 
so well. His own position, his own prospects, 
were poor enough. His father, now that Dcne- 
thoi'p had grown in size and in consequence, no 
longer in his O'svn person represented the colleges 
of surgeons and physicians. The doctor had at 
first flourished simplv because he had had the 
whole field to himself; for, as may have been 
gathered already, he had no qualities that render 
success supcnor to accident. It is not neccssn- 
17, indeed, that a country surgeon should possess 
the suavity and polished manners so essential to 
the well-doing of his confrhre of the city. A cer- 
tain roughness and bluntness is in by no means 
nngracefnl keeping with the character ; but then, 
if he has them not, he must have something bet- 
ter. Now, while the ladies of the place, who no 
longer consisted of his old admirers, but to a gi-eat 
extent of strangers whom the mills had gathered 
together from various parts of the country, were 
disgusted with his loud and what they considered 
■\Tilgar manners — for the ladies of the mills were 
mightily particular on the score of vulgarity — with 
his utter want of tact, and with the fliavors of to- 
bacco and spirits from which he was now seldom 
free, their husbands found out that, good fellow as 
he certainly was in the smoking-room and hunt- 
ing-field, he was never to be found when wanted ; 
that he took no personal interest in his cases ; 
that he never kept an appointment with any thing 
like punctaality; and that, from carelessness, 
though not from dishonesty, there was always 
something wrong about his bills. Besides these 
easily perceptible defects, his skill was not extra- 
ordinar}', and his knowledge behind the time ; for 
he never read, and saw no practice but his own 
from one year's end to the other. Perhaps, on 
the whole, he did not kill quite so many patients 
as either of his two rivals, but then he certainly 
allowed a great many more to die. 

Tlie result of this state of things will readily be 
imagined ; and Mark could not help comparing 
himself with the heir of Earl's Dene, for instance, 
who was scarcely so old as he, and who was yet, 
for no reason that his dissatisfied mind could find 
out, a spoiled favorite of fortune. Gradually and 
unconsciously, as with many another boy of low- 
er birth and worse prospects, the idea of one day 
becoming rich and gi*eat became part of his very 
'mture, and tliis, in due course, grew from being 



an unconscious idea, to be a set, conscious pur- 
pose. By the time he was fourteen he had even 
chosen the means. These suggested themselves 
to him in a sudden fiash, as it were, when he hap- 
pened once to be in Bedchester at Assize time, 
and was told that the judge whom he saw sitting 
in scarlet and ermine, and heard addressed as 
" my lord, " was now a peer of the realm, but hod 
once swept out a shop in a country town. So he 
made up his mind to become a barrister — not 
quite so easy a step to take in those days as in 
these. But for him, the best road to the bar was 
through a college-fellowship ; his only road to the 
university was a scholarship ; and to gain that, 
ho must work hard at school. And so he did set 
himself to work hard, and thus gained his first 
step towards the woolsack. 

But also, like most dreamers, he was reseiTed. 
He kept his schemes locked in his own breast, 
not because he was afraid of ridicule, but because 
it was simply not his nature to make confidences. 
Indeed, to a certain extent, he was in the same 
position as Marie. There was no one about him 
copablc of giving him pjTnpathy, far less of aiding 
or directing him. His father was proud, and his 
sister fond, of him ; but he was outside, if not 
above tliem both, and he knew it, exaggerating 
the distance with the conceit of his age and na- 
ture. And thus it was that, unamiable as his 
character may be thought, it was quite strong 
enough to gain the admiration of the strength- 
worshipping Marie. 



III. 

Above all things, however, let it be remember- 
ed that he was, after all, but eighteen, and that a 
few months of comparative idleness, after many 
months' very haid work, were now before him. 

These two facts lead to the very germ whence 
this stoiy springs. 

In the verj' first paragraph of the first part of 
this introduction to it, the reader received a warn- 
ing. That warning is repeated here, because, in 
spite of what people profess, they are, in fiict, 
perpetually craving after complete consistency of 
character, and are disappointed when they do not 
find it. Of course, verbally, and as an abstract 
proposition, every body is always quite ready to 
admit that there is no such thing in the world 
except, just possibly, in the case of consistent stu- 
pidity and consistent obstinacy. But this creed 
is not held so practically as its orthodoxy de- 
ser\'es. 

It will doubtless be gathered, from this solemn 
opening, that the resolute end practical Mark 
Warden, with a by no means imjiossible dream 
of the enforced celibacy of a fellowship before him, 
fell under the influence of an altogether incon- 
sistent dream, and that he indulged both these 
dreams simultaneously. In point of fact, youth 
and leisure, and sudden freedom from the fetters 
of hard work, are fully sufficient to account for 
this. But^ unhappily, tellers of stories have, for 
the most part, combined to treat the conscious 
wish to marry for love as a proof of youthful un- 
worldliness and want of practicality. In reality, 
it is not a proof of any thing whatever. On the 
contrary, the most worldly, the most prudent^ the 
most practical, are just as likely to make al:k}urd 
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and imprudent marriages for love as tlieir neigh- 
bors. 

In short, there is scarcely any thing that a man 
may not do, hov^ever inconsistent it may be with 
his general character, without offending against 
the laws even of common probability. David 
betrays Uriah, and yet remains the most pious 
of men ; Hector runs away at the mere sight of 
Achilles, and yet remains the bravest ; Nero can 
not find it in his heart to sign an ordinary death- 
warrant, and yet remains the most cruel ; Napo- 
leon marries his first empress for love, and yet re- 
mains the most heartless. And so, to compare 
very great things with very small, Mark Warden 
spends his holiday in falling in love with his sis- 
ter's friend, without ceasing to be as ambitious, 
as practical, and as prudent as ever. 

But more than this. When a self-willed and 
practical boy has made up his mind that he is in 
love with a woman, he is far more likely to at- 
tempt to push matters to their extreme point than 
if he were older, or were of a romantic and sen- 
timental nature. And yet it must not be thought 
from this that the reader is going to be called 
npon to swallow such a monstrous notion as tliat 
one of Mark Warden's character should, even for 
love's sake, throw up his chances and projects, 
and at once burden himself with a penniless wife 
and her relations. However inconsistent men 
may be and are, that would be too absurd. 

Nevertheless, if all this is borne in mind, and 
if it is also remembered that, with a great amount 
of self-will and a strong disposition to self-indul- 
gence — all the stronger because it was kept un- 
der restraint — Mark Warden had always taken 
care to be clear of all scrapes, and to be on the 
safe side ; that, with a detennination to do every 
thing that he wished to do, whether the object 
were prudent or no, he invariably chose the most 
prudent means of doing it ; that he had quite 
made up his mind to become a fellow of his col- 
lege and to make Marie his wife ; and if, besides 
this, are home in mind the nature and disposi- 
tion of Marie — ^her entire subjection to Mark, her 
intense belief in him, her complete want of any 
one to whom she might look for advice and ra- 
tional sympathy — then it will be easy enough to 
account for what took place before the end of 
October. 

It is presumably unnecessary to go step by step 
through the whole history of Mark Warden's first 
love. In its outward progi'ess, no love-affair of 
boy and gu*l could be more natmiil or free from 
any but the most ordinary excitement. So deli- 
cate, intangible, and, for the most part, so unim- 
passioned a subject as first love hardly falls with- 
in the coarse grasp of prose. Its very nature ab- 
hors the minute elaboration rendered necessary 
by any attempt to confine its subtle spirit in the 
bonds of definite words and regular sentences. 
But stiU, in this particular case, there were some 
peculiarities that demand notice. 

Now of first love there are two kinds. The 
first is of that kind which may be called calf-love 
]^ar excellence^ when a very young man idly fan- 
cies himself in love with the first woman outside 
his own familiar circle who comes to hand, be she 
old or young, fair or foul, marchioness or milli- 
ner : this dies out as soon as the lover has seen a 
second. But there is another kind, which is as 
strong OS love's later growths, and even stronger. 
The first kind is almost invariably absurd. Ten 



, to one the lady is utterly unsuited to her adorer 
in respect of character, position, age — in short, of 
every thing ; and a hundred to one she laughs at 
him into the bargain. When, however, it hap- 
pens, as it does sometimes, that the love is only a 
development of long-standing and affectionate 
acquaintance on both sides ; when age, character, 
and position are all as they should be ; when the 
girl looks up to instead of down upon lier lover ; 
and when the latter, though a boy in years, has 
the power of forming fixed resolves, then, though 
he will very probably fall out of love again, stUl, 
while he is in love, he does not love in play. 
Men, after all, fall out of love fully as often as 
boys ; so that first and last love may sometimes 
be much the same thing in every respect. 

It veiy seldom happens that one so young as 
Mark was now finds himself really looked up to 
by any girl or woman outside his own family. 
The peculiarity of his position in tliis respect 
was in itself more than enough to flatter the van- 
ity, which he held in common with all mankind, 
into a very good imitation of love, even liad 
other circumstances not brought about something 
much more than a mere imitation of it. There 
was certainly no doubt that he was now Marie's 
hero mora than ever. As his self-confidence in- 
creased, so did her difiidence. And this feeling 
of hers, absurd in itself, was not altogether un- 
reasonable by compaiison. She, having seen 
nothing of the world, could only judge what it 
and its inhabitants were like from her experience 
of Denethorp ; and she was quite right in think- 
ing that her lover, intellectually speaking, was 
the best man in the place. And then, when he 
who was her hero told her that he loved her — 
her, the plain and stupid Marie — the surprise of 
her sudden glory was enough in itself to make 
her whole soul overflow in retura. 

To wish for a thing, and to try to get it at once, 
are with the Mark Wardens of the world one 
and the same thing. They do not care for the 
pleasures of anticipation, and revel in coups de 
main. And so, with him, to wait for the end 
when he could seize it without having to wait for 
it was simply out of the question. But then his 
coming college career — what was he to do ? Of 
giving up that, especially after his recent success, 
he was just as incapable as of waiting for Marie. 
Ambition and impatient love were fairly at war. 

Meanwhile the days and weeks slipped by with 
that rapidity of flight that belongs to all things 
in that magical world in which both were now 
living. Marie developed wonderfully, and in 
many ways, under this new and sti-ange influence. 
Life had come to mean something now beyond a 
round of mending and washing, and walking with 
her friend, and the whole of life was absorbed in 
pride and happiness. 

Generally speaking, a girl of seventeen is far 
older than a boy of eighteen, but it was not so in 
this case ; and instead of being mistress of the 
situatioil, she was only too willing to deliver up 
her whole self into his hands if he required it. 
Indeed, had she been less innocent than she was, 
the position would have been full of extreme dan- 
ger for her. The relation between lovers is al- 
most invariably of much the same character as 
that between a t3rrant and a slave, either one way 
or the other ; and, in this case, Marie was cer- 
tainly not the tyrant. Mark could not even quar- 
rel with her ; he could not even invent the small- 
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est cause for imaginary jealousy. If the vaca- 
tion Iliad lasted much longer, his happiness must 
have inevitably become tame; and Mario, to 
whom up to the end it was nothing but a period 
of the wUdest and most intense excitement, would 
never have dreamed of keeping liim up to the 
pi*oper fever-heat by such artificial means as wom- 
en for the most part know so well how to use. 

But the vacation flew by only too quickly for 
both, and it was fated that before it was over she 
was to pass "^cpugh a period of excitement in- 
deed. 

One day her impatient tyrant asked her to mar- 
ry him — ^to marry him before the beginning of his 
approaching three yeai's' absence, and to marry 
mm secretly. He was, of course, not wholly open 
as to his motives for making this proposal, even 
to himself. But he was wholly honest in what 
he did say. He laid before her his great love for 
her : he told her how upon her depended, as he 
sincerely felt, the whole of his happiness : how, 
in fact, he m^t marry her at once — an illogical 
but always a most powerful argiunent in such 
cases — ^how, on the other hand, all his prospects 
in life depended upon his success at college— how 
he should, as he fuUv believed, do nothing there 
unless his mind and heart were at ease — how, if 
he felt that it was for his wife he w.os working, he 
should do every tiling in the world — and, lastly, 
how all his fine prospects would be ruined should 
. their marriage be known to others before the end 
of at least three years. In a word, he argued, 
she would destroy Iiim if she refused to marry 
him at once, and ruin him if she did not marry 
him secretly. Of com*se he urged all this in a 
far more lover-like manner ; but this is what it 
all came to. 

Not only was Marie singularly poor in friends, 
but if she had had troops of them, their united 
opinion would not have weighed a feather, or rath- 
er a tuft of down, against the wish of Mark. Be- 
sides, the proposal itself was made, as it were, 
under the seal of confession. Still she could not 
help feeling, in spite of her ignorance of the 
world's ways, that somehow she had been asked 
to do what was not right. She would have been 
content to wait for twenty years — ^>vhy should 
not he? And so, almost to his anger, she did 
for once show very nearly the spirit of a mouse, 
and gained time to think. 

But even so does the mouse gain time to think 
when the cat suffers her for a moment to get a 
few inches away from his inevitable claws. Ma- 
rie did think, or rather fancied that she thought ; 
and this was what all her thinking came to. 

Self-denial was with her a habit. To please 
any one she loved, she wotdd willingly have jump- 
ed from the top of the church-tower; to save 
her lover, there was absolutely nothing that she 
would not have done. Every word that he, in his 
wisdom, had said to her she believed impUcitlv. 
How or why should she not ? And she could 
not, when she came to reason, seriously ihink 
that what he wished her to do could be really 
wrong. If to do what he asked her involved 
tdf-sacrifice, why, so much the better. And 
then, after all, to conceal what she meant to do 
from others would cost no effort and no shame. 
Her shyness, beyond the surface of which no 
eye but his had cared to penetrate, had grown 
into an artificial reserve that was none the less a 
part of her now for having but little to do with 



her real nature. No one e\'er caring to know her 
thoughts and feelings, she had acquired a habit 
of not telling them ; and as no one ever asked 
her questions about what she did or where she 
went, she natm'ally assumed that no one cared. 
Though not self-confident, she was self-sufficing ; 
and so in this matter too, she, as a nuitter of 
course, followed the advice of her own heart. 

As to how and where the ceremony that was to 
make them husband and wife was to bepeiformed, 
tliere was but little real difficulty. Mark War- 
den was not likely to be conquered by mere de- 
tails. 

In Denethorp secrecy would have been impos- 
sible, and but little less so in Redchestcr. But 
in the neighboring county, some thirty miles 

away, was lie large and important city of B , 

where a man might do many more difficult things 
than getting married without a soul being the 
wiser. Mark Warden, some few weeks before 
the beginning of the Cambridge term, found out 
that he wanted a tutor for mathematics. He 
told his father so, who, as usual, thought that 
whatever his son did was all right, and who in 
fact never thought of actively interfering with his 
children so long as what they wanted to do did 
not interfere with his own momentary comfort. 
He therefore scarcely listened when Mark went 
on to say that he must find the required help at 

B . Indeed he would liave been much more 

interested liad he been told that it was likely to 
be a wet day. As to expense, the scholarship 
was henceforth to cover every thing forever. 
He happened to have a little money by him just 
then ; and so he gave his son a few guineas, on 
a sort of semi-understanding that he was never 
to be asked for any money again, and, if the truth 
were known, was not very much grieved when 
the house was left once more to himself and Lor- 
ry ; for Mark had come to take not over-kindly 
to his sliiftless ways and acquaintances of the bar 
parlor. So the future Fellow of St. Margaret's 
went to stay for a while in B , and in the be- 
ginning of October, when all was arranged, sent 
Marie enough money to bring her there too. 

Then, it is true, she felt frightened at what she 
was going to do, and she would have given any 
thing to have been able to draw back. But it 
was certainly too late now. So, with much sink- 
ing at tlie heart and much confusion, she made 
a half-true excuse for going over to Redchestor. 
Thence she reached B— — in the forenoon ; and 

from B she returned home the very same 

evening. 

Of course they had, to say the least of it, been 
guilty of a desperate piece of folly. But enough 
has now been said to show that, under the circum- 
stances, their folly was not only natural, but al- 
most a necessary consequence of their respective 
characters, and of the relation in which they re- 
spectively stood to each other and to those about 
them. 

When the next morning came, Marie found 
herself half proud, half frightened to think tliat 
she was now a wife — at least in law and in 
name ; for what being a wife means slie knew no 
more now than two days ago. Her first uncon- 
scious feeling when she woke was one of wonder 
that the world had not come to an end. She al- 
most thought that she must have been dreaming, 
ond she almost anxiously felt under her pillow for 
the ring that she was not allowed to wear. But in 
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spite of tlio secret that filled her heart, the feel- 
ing with which she met her father was neither 
of fear nor of shame. Mark would be a great 
man one of these days ; and, like the child she 
was, she looked forward to telling her fether the 
news, when the time came to tell it, as a pleasant 
surprise. Her only really uncomfortable thought 
was that she was not allowed to tell her fiiend 
Laura that they had become sisters. She was 
certainly terribly innocent. 

But if her innocence had caused her to com- 
mit a great en'or, it had also stood her in good 
stead. After all, 
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The surest panoply ia innocence ;** 



and so it had been with her. 

In a day or two her husband in name and in 
law returned, and a day or two after that he came 
to bid her good-bye. It was a i-eal parting ; for at 
that time to go to Cambridge from so distant a 
place as Denethorp did not mean, at least in the 
case of a poor man who really intended to devote 
himself to the work of the place, to be absent for 
a few weeks at a time, and then to come home 
for weeks or months. It meant with Mark an 
almost unbroken absence of thi-ee years. 

To him, with all his ambition and hope, the 
parting was full of pain. To her it meant almost 
desolation. But there was no help for it ; and 
at the last moment, as he passed her window on 
his way to the coach, she bravely held back her 
tears for a moment in order that she might give 
him a smile of hope and encouragement, which 
made his old purpose seem faint indeed. He felt 
that to make her happy, and not himself great, 
must be his purpose now. 

So much at present for these. Meanwhile it 
must not be forgotten that there was such a per- 
son in the world of Denethorp as Miss Clare of 
Earl's Dene ; and this must be more especially 
borne in mind, as she was now, in fact, Dene- 
thorp's great lady. 

With her earlier life, as has already appeared, 
her Denethorp subjects were not very .familiar. 
Her mother had died soon after giving her birth, 
and she had been almost constantly in London 
with her father, and scarcely ever at her country 
home, for which, being a man of- pleasure and 
politics, he had no taste. It was generally sup- 
posed that she had refused countless offers of 
marriage from countless suitors, who were atti*act- 
ed by her wealth or beauty, or both 4 and it was 
known that at about the age of four-and-twenty 
she had gone abroad with her aunt, a Mrs. Les- 
ter, whose husband was something in the diplo- 
matic service. After some years she returned 
home again, and then both her father and her- 
self took up their residence at Earl's Dene, where, 
very soon afterwai'ds, Mr. Clare died. She was 
his only child and sole heir ; and by the time 
that she came to the property, all her vague rep- 
utation for ** oddness " had entirely passed away. 
She was a great lady, and she evidently intended 
to play out her rdle of great lady to the fullest ex- 
tent. So successftilly did she carry out her inten- 
tion that she veiy soon became regarded with an 
almost awful reverence by all within reach of her 
influence, and with rebellious dislike by those 
with whom she, as a stanch Tory and High- 
Church woman, had long declaim open war — 
that is to say, by the reformers of the cloth- 
millB and tiie gro^ying body of Dissentei's. To 



those who acknowledged her authority she was 
generous and even kind ; but to those who did 
not, she was certainly not kind, and could be very 
often ungenerous. She was, in &ct, Endowed 
with no little of that political asperity which has 
been said by a great politician to be as unbecolti- 
ing to a woman as a beard. Her views about 
Church and State were both decided and practi- 
cal, and, like the lady In Moli^re, what she wish- 
ed she wished furiously. 

But certainly these present views of hers would 
have desperately astonished those persons who re- 
membered her youth, not in Denethorp, but in Lon- 
don, where it had been principally passed. These, 
too, had considered her odd, and with reason. 

Nature had given her, besides her beautiful per- 
son, a precocious intelligence, an energetic romd, 
strong passions, quick feelings, a most excitable 
imagination, and an amount of obstinacy that, in 
so young a woman, was perfectly appalling. Cir- 
cumstance and education had given these danger- 
ous qualities a peculiar direction. The times in 
which she lived were peculiar, and she was from 
her cradle wrapped round in an atmosphere of 
politics. Her father lived for politics. In the 
circle in which he moved nothing but politics was 
talked from morning till night. Politics formed 
her whole idea of life and society. Being singti- 
larly impressible, and only too ready to take an 
active interest in any thing that was brought be- 
fore her notice, she caught the contagion fhlly. 
But, unhappily, hers was one of those minds that 
are never satisfied unless they are in chronic op- 
position to the general or predominant views taken 
by the world in which they move. Of course, 
this love of opposition for its own sake is any 
thing but uncommon. But while the Lydia Lan- 
guishes of her age and acquaintance were dream- 
ing of romantic elopements with impecunious 
ensigns, simply because their friends wished them 
to marry sensibly and to be well off in the world, 
she was bent upon saying and doing things that 
made every body stare, simply because her friends, 
wished her to live the life of a conventional fine 
lady, and either not to think for herself at all, or 
else to think as she was told. It was certainly 
not that she in reality liked being a fine lady less, 
but that she loved opposition more. Had she 
been a woman of real genius or genuine inde- 
pendence of character, she would very likely have 
made a name for herself ; but as it was, she only 
got called names by the society in which she 
lived, which could not comprehend how an English 
girl of good family could even play at holding 
such strange and revolutionary notions as hers. 

The truth was that, considering her chahujter, 
there was nothing more strange in her holding 
these notions than there would have been in her 
holding the very opposite, had circumstances been 
different. She was simply wild, romantic in her 
own way, and ambitious of notoriety. Had her 
father and his set been the friends of Mr. Fox, 
she would, on the same principle, and with no 
more reason, have called herself a Tory of the 
extremest sort ; but as he and his friends were 
steady supporters of the Cabinet of that day, she 
was bound, in order to be in her natural state of 
opposition, to take up with the other extreme. 
Not only so, but her natural tendency to eccen- 
tricity, which in her childhood had led her to 
scorn dolls and to rebel against needlework, 
caused her, when she grew up, to affect a leamei^ 
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and philosophical contempt for the nsoal amnse- 
ments and pursuits of her age and station. Her 
heroes were Washington and Lafoyette ; her au- 
thors, Godwin and Rousseau. She scribbled a lit- 
tle herself, both in wild prose and vapid verse, 
and even carried her speculations into regions to 
which a young and unmarried woman is gener- 
ally supposed not to possess the key. As may 
easily be imagined, her father — who never had 
time to see veiy much of her, who was quite un- 
able to control her, and who could not in the 
least understand her, partly, no doubt, because 
the greater share of her obstinacy was a part of 
her inheritance — ^was terribly annoyed, and even 
alarmed. It was certainly not a pleasant thing 
for him to hear the arguments of the ** Politicid 
Justice " retailed openly at the head of his table 
before cabinet ministers ; and those of the *' Nat- 
ural History of Religion" befoi-e bishops. He 
made the gi'ave mistake of fancying that she 
might make a final display of her strange form of 
romance by perhaps running off with some Demo- 
cratic adventurer, just to prove her belief in the 
doctrine of universal equality — ^that she might do 
worse than marry a penniless ensign, even if she 
cared to go through the ceremony of marriage at 
all. Of course, in fancying any such thing he 
only showed how little he understood her real 
character. Her Republican ideas did not in the 
least affect her family pride, which was greater 
than his own. But the mistake, under the cir- 
cumstances, was not unnatural; and he was ac- 
cordingly only too delighted when, after many 
unpleasant domestic scenes, his wife's sister, Mrs. 
Lester, offered for a time to I'elieve him of this 
enfant terrible. 

But, as has been said already, they became 
good friends again before he died ; and woe now 
to any one who in her presence should drop a 
slightmg word even of my Lord Castlereagh. 
Her opinions had changed, but not her nature. 
Nevertheless, with all her politics and all her 
narrowness, she was a very good wonuin in her 
way. She tried with all her strength to do what 
she thought was riglit, and she hated with all her 



soul what she thought was wrong. Doubtless 
she would have been a better woman still — ^bet- 
ter, at least, as a woman — had it been her lot 
to have had children of her own upon whom to 
expend some of the spare energy of her nature. 
She had, to a great extent, endeavored to sujffij 
the want by adopting, not only as her heir but as 
her son, the orphan grandchild of Mrs. Lester, 
who was now, like Mark Warden, about to pro- 
ceed to Cambridge. 

Certainly in every material sense the chosen 
heir of Earl's Dene was to be accounted one of 
fortune's favorites. With whatever faults or 
drawbacks it might have — for nothing is quite 
perfect — no finer place, no better estate, could 
well be found, out of the hands of the peerage, 
in all England. If, in addition to the enjoyment 
of its real advantages, its owner should take a 
fancy to liave a handle to his name, he would 
have but to ask and to obtain. Indeed it was 
rather a matter of surprise in the neighborhood 
that the late owner had not done so. The artist 
could admire it for its beauty ; the sportsman for . 
the capabilities for sport of eveiy sort and kind 
that it afforded ; the politician for the member 
that it had, as a matter of course, sent to the 
House of Commons ever since the days of the 
Earls of Wendale ; and every body for the pro- 
ductiveness of the land and its complete fi-eedom 
from serious encumbrances. But to the angler 
especially, who had spent a long summer day by 
the Grayl, and who then, after sauntering past 
the deer in the Lodge Park up the long avenue, 
and round the walks of the flower-garden, whose 
fragrance was such as belongs to those gardens 
only that have been mellowed by time, and filled 
with the sweet memories of many generations of 
fruits and flowers, had been privileged to crown 
his day with the nobler fragrance of the claret, 
for which the cellai's of Earl's Dene, in spite of 
frequent feminine rule, were renowned far and 
wide, the place would indeed seem to be a true 
province of the earthly paradise into which no 
trouble might come. And now it is time that 
its story should fairly begin. 
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CHAPTER L 

It was a soft and fine June evening in the 
year 181-, so wonderfully soft and fine, indeed, 
that it was the very type of what an evening ought 
to be in that best of months. And yet, strange 
to say, although the inside of the coach that pass- 
ed tluough Denethoip every day was full, there 
were no more than uiree of its passengers who 
preferred to closeness and confinement the sweet- 
ness and fragrance of the open air. Of these 
"ontsides," one had come the whole distance 
firom London, another had joined the coach some 
tiiree or four stages off, and the third had mount- 
ed to his seat in the after-part while the horses 
were being changed at Redchester. The latter 
was absorbed in conversation with the guard about 
the afiairs of the road, the occupant of the box- 
leot was sound asleep, while the passenger who 



sat immediately behind was wrapped in a medi- 
tation that rendered him as blind to what lay to 
left and right as if his eyes also had been closed. 
Presently, however, the sleeper slowly opened his, 
gave a good long stretching yawn, and then, hav- 
ing satisfied himself as to tne point of the jour- 
ney at which he and his fellow-passengers had ar- 
rived, turned round to take a survey of his tem- 
porary companions, in the course of which his eyes 
at once encountered those of his rear-rank man. 
Tlie faces of both brightened into recognition as 
they exclaimed simultaneously, 

** Lester!" 

*' Warden I why, where do you fall from ?" 

Both were young men of nearly the same age, 
which was apparently about two-and-twenty, 
more or less; but, in every other respect, they 
were different euQugh. 

The occupant of the box-seat — he who had 
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been addressed as Lester — ^would at once, and 
umder anj circumstances, have been set down as 
an uncommonly good-looking fellow, not only by 
women, but by men also. Nor was he good-look- 
' ing only in the sense of having regular features, 
a healthy complexion, a good figure, and an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant expression, but in the far more 
important sense of being firmly and sti'ongly made, 
without any undue preponderance of one pair of 
limbs or of one set of muscles over another ; in 
the sense of looking as though he could hold his 
own in all manly exercises that became a gentle- 
man. Although he had been sleeping in on ex- 
tremely cramped and uncomfortable position, yet, 
when he roused himself, he was wide awake at 
once ; and the ring of his voice as he spoke seem- 
ed to show that he had fallen asleep not from 
weariness, but from the want of something bet- 
ter to do. 

The other, whom he had called Warden, was 
also sufficiently good-looking, hat after a far less 
healthy and less animal style. His features were 
&ir less regular, and his complexion far more pale ; 
his lips were thinner and firmer, and his eyes more 
deeply set ; and while the forehead of Lester was 
without a fold, his brow, less open, bore the pre- 
sage of that kind of frown that is caused by the 
constant exercise of the brain. In point of fig- 
ure, though there was about him no apparent 
want of bodily strength, those who have an eye 
for such matters would have said that whatever 
power he possessed was nervous rather than mus- 
cular ; and he by no means shared with his ac- 
quaintance the signs of being practised in out- 
door pursuits. In spite of their nearness to each 
otlierin point of age, there was much of the same 
sort of difierence between them that is supposed 
to distinguish the townsman from the country- 
man, and the man who neglects the body for 
the sake of the mind, from him who neglects the 
mind for the sake of the body. And yet it is al- 
most unfair to both of them to say this ; for Les- 
ter, in spite of the regularity of his features, look- 
ed any thing but empty or stupid — his eyes were 
too lively and his lips too ready to smile for that ; 
and Warden certainly did not look as though he 
had neglected exercise so much as to be without 
sufficient firmness of muscle for the ordinary 
needs of a man's life. Still, one was as plainly 
the young squire as the other was the student ; and 
their voices, too, hod this difference — ^that while 
Lester^s was pleasant, and essentially that of u 
gentleman, it was loud and unrestrained ; and 
that Warden's, while it was clearer, better culti- 
vated, and more subdued, was rather reserved in 
its tone, and was, besides, not free from a percep- 
tible tinge of provincialism in its accent, though 
not more than just enough to make one suspect 
that the social position of the man himself was 
probably higher than that of his father and moth- 
er. 

All these physical details were amply percep- 
tible, for the evening was so warm that neither 
of the young men cared to encumber himself with 
moi-e wrappings than were absolutely necessary. 
Indeed, by a moderately quick eye they might 
have been noted during the short pause that 
elapsed before Warden answered, 

" It is odd I did not recognize you when I got 
up. I joined the coach at Thurleigh. You are 
bound to Earl's Dene, I suppose?" 

Yes, I'm bound foi: the old place. Rather a .' 
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bore, though, isn't it, just at this time of year of 
all others ?" 

* ' You come from town, then ?" 

** I shotdd think so. Where else should a man 
be just, now ? I hope my aunt — I always call 
Miss Clare my aimt, you know — ^hasn't caUed me 
down for nothing. She's rather apt to sometimes. 
I can't think what she could want to say to me 
that she couldn't write just as well. Where are 
you from — Cambridge? How long have you 
been down ?" 

" Only a day or two. I came nearly straight." 

'^ And now I suppose you >vill make some stay 
in Denethorp ? Well, you must come over, and 
we'll have a day or two by the Grayl together, or 
something. By-the-way, I have to congratulate 
you, haven't I?" 

" Oh, about my fellowship ? Thanks." He 
did not, however, give the thanks that he express- 
ed so curtly the advantage of much warmth of 
manner. Perhaps he fancied that the congratu- 
lation had been offered a little too patronizingly ; 
and certainly it had been spoken far too careless- 
ly to suit the ears of one who had achieved a 
great and tangible success. It was natural for 
him to forget that, while to himself his brilliant- 
ly-won fellowship — the reward of three long years 
of hard and self-denying study — meant compe- 
tence and honor for the present, and a sound and 
strong foundation on which to build the fabric 
of the future, to the heir of Earl's Dene it could 
seem nothing more than just a two or three hun- 
dred a year that might be worth a man's taking 
if it came in his way, but was certainly not worth 
making a fuss about. 

" And don't you congratulate me too ?" Lester 
asked in his turn. 

There were plenty of things. Warden thought, 
on which his companion might reasonably be con- 
gratulated. But he said, 

" I would with pleasure, if I knew what upon. 
Not matrimony ?'' he added, with a smile. 

"Ah, you think I've been caught in town? 
Not I. I was up to them, I flatter myself. No 
— I mean on their not having ploughed me, of 
course. We haven't met since then, have we ? 
You know the odds were ten to one against the 
name Lester being in the list at all, and any thing 
you please against my more than scraping through. 
But I suppose you wranglers and prizemen don't 
speculate on the chances of the *poll.' Well, 
those weren't a bad three years of ours, were 
they? And yet somehow I was devilish glad 
when they were over. One did get enough at 
last of doing the same sort of things over and 
over again." What would he have said, by the 
way, had his days been spent like the days of 
Warden ? He might then, indeed, have had rea- 
son for his complaint — and yet very likely in that 
case he would not have made it. " And yet I 
was sorry too," he went on. ** Holloa ! here wo 
are at Graylford. Just let me feel the ribbons, 
Tom. I'll just run you down to the last comer 
before the bridge. Madam wouldn't like me to 
drive up to the gates, I suppose." The coach- 
man resigned his throne with a confidence that 
he certainly would not have shown had he not 
known his man. * * That's it, Tom — and now for 
a bit of a spirt." 

While, guided by the skillfid hand of Hugh 
Lester, the four horses launched out into a fast 
canter along the smooth and level high-road. 
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Warden for a feiw instants resigned himself to the 
full enjoyment of that most delightful of all forms 
of rapid motion of which the now more than 
half-forgotten pleasures have been too often and 
too well described to need further description 
here. Neither by temperament nor by habit, 
however, was he capable, for any length of time 
together, of holding fast the deuglit of merging 
seU'-consciousness and the sense of personal ex- 
istence in simple physical enjoyment. Besides, 
he was tired with his journey, for he had been 
travelling many hours before he joined the coach ; 
and when he had chanced to fall asleep, his 
slumber had not been so dreamless and so re- 
fr^hing as that of Lester. He had, too, been 
rather overworking his brain of late, under the 
strain of recent competition, so that his nerves 
were not in the best imaginable order. The re- 
sult was that, as each spring of the horses brought 
him nearer and nearer to his home at Denethorp, 
his mind indulged more and more in those ground- 
less fancies and presentiments that are so familiar 
to all who return home after a long absence, es- 
pecially in cases where correspondence has been 
tinfrequcnt and fiagmentary ; groundless fancies 
and ridiculous presentiments of evil which he who 
indulges them wiU not own, even to himself, but 
which are none the less real and none the less 
disagreeable for all their groundlessness and all 
their absurdity. There is a kind of half-formed 
idea lurking in the breasts of even the least vain 
among us, that somehow in our absence the 
things and the people that we care about are 
more likely to go wrong than right ; and the ex- 
citement of seeing our home and our friends once 
more is very often due less to our affection for 
them than to a causeless fear of finding, say, our 
house burnt to the ground, our children laid up 
with scariet fever, our servants absconded with 
the plate, a heap of letters waiting for an answer, 
and, according to our sex, our wife eloped or our 
husband smoking in the drawing-room. It is 
true that Warden had no children, no plate, and 
no correspondence; but, in such a case, fancy 
can find plenty of food on which to feed without 
any assistance from facts. And then, too, he 
could not help being vexed with himself that he, 
a high wrangler, a prizeman, and Chancellor's 
medallist of his year, and now a Fellow of his 
College — ^that he, who had become a sort of lion 
in his own set, and had thereby come to feel as 
though he had already done something and be- 
come somebody in the world — that he, who was 
all this, and had done all this, and who was ex- 
pected by all his friends, as well as by himself, 
to be and to do a very great deal more in a 
few years' time — should have, somehow or other, 
been forced to feel now that he had not been' 
Me to meet, on at least terms of equality, a 
man like Lester, upon whom, with all the vanity 
of his age, he thought himself entitled to look 
down as from an infinite height of intellectual 
superiority. He was naturally imbued with 
the common and intelligible 'but profoundly 
dangerous and often fatal error, that mental 
superiority is woi*th more than a single straw 
in the ordinary social intercourse between man 
and man ; an enx)r to wliich, whatever the case 
may be now, clever and successful university 
men used at all events to be peculiarly liable, and 
from which, unless they afterwards mixed freely 
imd largely with various classes of society, they 



were very often unable to shake themselves free. 
Warden was now, in fact, receiving his first les- 
son in this matter. At every step of the road 
that took him farther from Cambridge and near- 
er to Denethorp, his superiority to Lester seem- 
ed to fade away more and more rapidly, while the 
only distinction between them that would be rec- 
ognized in the county became distinct in pro- 
portion. He could not help being aware that he 
was becoming once more degraded to the position 
that belonged to him in his native to>vn as the 
son of an obscure and struggling country doctor, 
while Lester, in a like manner, was rising to his 
full rank as heir of Earl's Dene. Tlie utteriy 
different kind of life necessarily led by the two 
while both were at Cambridge, and their different 
social station even there, had not allowed their 
slight acquaintance to develop into any thing 
more than slight acquaintance ; so that no habits 
of ^miliar intercourse had tended to bridge over 
this old gap between them, which seemed to 
Warden's eyes to be wider than ever, now that 
he was of an age and in a position to perceive 
more clearly its breadth and its nature. Indeed 
to a certain extent this feeling of his was alto- 
gether new. In the old times he had always, 
like the rest of the world of Denethorp, been 
ready enough to pay all due deference to the 
young squire, whose occasional kindly notice ho 
had been proud to receive ; but that was while 
he was as yet nothing but the struggling student, 
with his way in life yet to begin. Now, on the 
contrary, he could not persuade himself that it 
was becoming on the part of the successful stu- 
dent, with a future of infinite possibilities opening 
before him, to accept with the same kind of def- 
erence the patronage of his intdlectnal inferior ; 
and so he felt inclined to be angry with himself 
for not being able to assert his equality, and for 
having, from force of old habit, relapsed against 
his will into his old way of regarding the locnl 
supremacy of the Clares and all that belonged to 
them. 

In spite, however, of this vague disquietude of 
spirit, still the smooth rapidity of the pace, his 
fatigue, the aimless wandering of his thoughts, 
and the warm stillness of the air, had nearly sue 
ceedcd in sending him to sleep in reality when 
the bugle of the guard sounded, as was the in- 
variable practice when the mail arrived witliin 
sight of the long and magnificent avenue of beech- 
trees that led up through the park from the high- 
road. Lester rapidly gave up the reins to their 
rightful holder, and once more sank to the level 
of a mere passenger. 

" That was a pretty fair run, wasn't it. War- 
den ?" he asked, as he began to collect his coats, 
sticks, and other miscellaneous small articles prc- 

{)aratory to leaving the coach. ** Well, old fel- 
ow, as I suppose we are to be neighbors for some 
days, at any rate — ^how long do you stoy at Dene- 
thorp ?" 

*' I don't know quite what my movements are 
for the present, but I don't suppose I shall be ofi^* 
again in a very great hurry.** 

"How do you think of spending the Long? 
I beg its pardon : one must say the autumn, now 
we have both done with longs and shorts ?" 

'* But I have not done with longs and shorts. 
I shall be up again next term, I expect. I have got 
a pupil or two, you know ; and I have some idea 
of getting some men to read with in the Long." 
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**By Jove! then I have a first-rate notion. 
Bring your men down here, if they're decent fel- 
lowsrr-it's quiet enough. Only mind yon get a 
decent team, and I'll do what I can for them, 
you know. You shall coach them in Homer and 
Enclid and all that, and 111 see after their other 
lines and angles. You can't say I'm a had coach, 
nfber that spirt. Tom, here, shall give me a 
testimonial. But here we are. I'm always glad 
to look up the beeches again, though it is a bore 
to come down just now. Good-bye, Warden — 
we'll see how the trout lie before many hours are 
over. So look me up." 

''You're very good — ^I shall be delighted. 
Good-bye." 

By this time the coach had stopped at the great 
iron gates that were flanked by the lodge, and 
that bore above them the arms of the Clares, 
with their motto, ^^ Non solum jwrnine clarus," 
The old woman who acted as portress had run 
out on hearing the first blast of the bugle, and 
now stood with a broad smile of welcome on her 
fiiice to receive the young squire. In a few sec- 
onds more, the hprses, freed from the very re- 
spectable weight of Lester and his trappings, were 
again on their way. 

Almost as soon as he was left to himself. War- 
den forgot the shy constraint that the other's 
presence had caused ; and his mind, relieved from 
the incubus of Earl's Dene and its belongings, 
soon began to busy itself about more reel and 
personal matters, while his eyes were occupied 
with recognizing each particular point of the road 
which he had not travelled for so long ; but, as 
will be remembered, the remainder of the jour- 
ney was extremely short in respect of both time 
and distance. Indeed the tower of Denethorp 
Church was plainly visible, and when the wind 
was in .the right quarter its peal of bells was often 
audible from the lodge-gate ; and so, in a very 
little while, he in his turn was descending from 
his seat at the door of the King's Head, and look- 
ing at his own not very heavy amount of luggage. 
Then, leaving his portmanteau to be sent after 
him from the inn, the new Fellow of St. Mar- 
garet's walked across the market-place and down 
one of the principal streets until he came to a 
brick house standing in a small garden at the edge 
of the town, the door of which bore a tarnished 
brass plate inscribed witli the name of Mr. War- 
den, surgeon. 



CHAPTER II. 

To return, however, to him who was certainly 
the more important pereonage of the two in the 
eyes of the world, if not in those of his travelling 
companion. 

The traveller whose destination happened to 
be Eaii's Dene would, in those days — ^and for 
tliat matter, in these days also — ^pass through 
the iron gates already mentioned, and then pro- 
ceed three-quarters of a mile, more or less, along 
the magnificent avenue, having on his left hand 
an inclosure called the Lodge Park, which was 
well stocked with deer, that have not, even now, 
had to yield their old domain to a more useful if 
less picturesque generation of sheep, until he ar- 
rived at the lawn and circular carriage-drive in 
front of the house itself. This was a plain square 
building of dark-red brick, pierced widi many 



windows symmetrically arranged in even rows, 
and altogedier of a far more modem appearance 
than the park and grounds would have led one to 
expect. The &ct is that, while the park is of 
great antiquity, the house is not older than the 
hideous reign of Greorge the Second, and bears ' 
conspicuously upon its face the date of the mem- 
orable year of 1746. It had been built as a sub- 
stitute for some ruinous ecclesiastical buildings 
that had cumbered the gix)und ever since the dis- 
solution of the monast6ries. For Earl's Dene 
had of old been called Abbot's Dene, and had 
been a sort of offshoot of the great Abbey of Red- 
chester, in the same county, until King Henry 
made a grant of it to the then Earl of Wendale. 
Of course, like most of the monastic estates that 
underwent this fate, its ownership was long looked 
upon as of necessity associated with the punish- 
ment appointed for the sin of sacrilege; and 
there was a prophetic jingle about it, of which 
the usual form ran thus:— 

^^ Abbot's, King^a, and EarPs Dane, 
Never thrice the same again ;** 

which is, indeed, rather obscure, but means ac- 
cording to traditional interpretation, that no fam- 
ily should ever be able to hold it farther than 
from father to son — that is to say, for more than 
two generations. As is usual in such cases, for 
reasons sufficiently familiar to students of popular 
superstition, the prophecy was always singularly • 
fulfilled to the letter ; but inasmuch as the say- 
ing was supposed to be of the nature of a curse, 
and to prognosticate evil, it had been any thing 
but fulfilled to the spirit. The possessors of 
Earl's Dene invariably prospered. From the 
great Earl of Wendale, the original grantee, it 
passed in due course, when the title became ex- 
tinct for want of issue male, to his granddaughter, 
who made a rich and advantageous man-iage. 
From her it again came to a granddaughter ; 
and her grandson changed his name in order to 
inherit another great estate in another part of ^ 
England. ' One more lapse into the female line 
brought it into the possession of the grandmother, 
and then of the father, of Madam Clare. Before 
her grandmother's time the place had been unin- 
habited and neglected, its owners having always 
possessed other seats in better repair elsewhere ; 
but Miss Langton, not being in this position, 
came to live there soon after her marriage ; and 
it was by her and her husband. Colonel Clare, that 
the present plain but comfortable and convenient 
house was built. It was by them also that, to 
the eternal sorrow of antiquaries, the monastic 
ruins were entirely removed, so that there is 
scarce left of them so much as a trace to mark 
the ground on which they once stood. 

While Warden was traversing the short dis- 
tance that lay between Earl's Dene and Dene- 
thorp, Lester strolled quietly along the avenud 
towards the house, wondering what could possi- 
bly be the meaning of this sudden and unwel- 
come summons from Miss Clare — ^his aunt, as 
he always called her, although she was really his 
cousin. In no long time, in spite of his leisurely 
pace, he had crossed the lawn, passed through 
the hall, and reached the drawing-room, where 
Madam Clare, to give her her popular title, was 
seated in a large aim-chair reading or sleeping, 
or both, or neither. 

Nothing is so difficult, or rather so impossible, 
as to say of a man or woman that he or she is 
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absolutely yoang or old. Yonth and age are es- 
sentially relative terms. Twenty years are not 
seldom in reidity more than eighty — eighty less 
than twenty. To resort, however, to the device 
of calling a person middle-aged is as meaningless 
a makeshift as to use the term mezzo-sojn'ano to 
describe a voice. It does not in the least say 
what the person is — ^it only means that it is im- 
possible to say what he is. Now about half-way 
between fifty and sixty is not a great age ; and yet 
Miss Clare certainly looked, and therefore was, 
old ; for a really young woman, whatever the 
number of her years may be, never looks old. 
She was tall and of a commanding although not 
upright figure, which was largo but not full ; her 
features, still handsome, wer^ prominent and 
strongly marked, and wore when, as they wore 
now, in repose, an expression made up of sad- 
ness and severity. Her dark eyes had grown 
dull, and her hair gray. Her complexion was 
fair, but — what is seldom the case with fair com- 
plexions — inclined to be sallow. Her dress was 
plain, but of costly work and material, the pre- 
vailing color of it being that of lavender. As 
she rose from her chair to greet her self-styled 
nephew, nnd held out to him her white and deli- 
cate hand — that only part of a woman tliat is 
superior to the effects of time and sorrow — she 
gave the threefold impression of being a woman 
who had lived, who had thought, and who was 
rather to be feared. But this was by no means 
the only part of her expression, and certainly not 
the most pleasant part of it. When she spoke, 
her face wonderfully lighted up, and its signs of 
sorrow and severity were lost in a kind and al- 
most gentle smile which went far to prove her 
to be young, after all, and tliat the contrast be- 
tweenher and Lester was to be measured by a 
standard, not of age but of power. 

" I am glad to see yon, Hugh," she said, in a 
voice that was grave and pleasant, but rather of 
the kind that women acquire together with their 
Italian caligraphy, and which is too conventional, 
too lady-like in fiict, to express much character. 

** I hope there is nothing wrong, aunt, that 
you called me down ?'* 

*^ Oh no ; but well talk of that presently. I 
suppose you're hungry ?" 

^^I certainly shan't be sorry to get something 
to cat. Tou ara better, I hope ?" 

'* As well as I can expect to be now. I have 
been out several times lately. But now go and 
have your dinner. I had mine eaiiy, as usual. 
I have no doubt you will find it all ready for yon. 
You will find me here when you have done. By- 
die-way, I have a visitor staying with me." 

** Indeed ! Any one I know ?" 

"Well, you do and you don't." 

" That sounds mysterious, aunt. Is it male 
or female ?" 

** For shame, Hugh. It is Miss Raymond, of 
New Court." 

" Wliat ! Alice? By Jove I I wonder what 
she's turned out. She ought to be nice, from 
what I remember when I was a boy." 

Miss Clare smiled. "That is so very long 
ago, is it not ? But yon shall see and judge for 
yourself whenvou have had your dinner. I like 
her very much, but of course that is no reason 
that you will. Old ladies and young gentlemen 
don't always agree about thoie things. Now go 
and get your dinner." 



" How is it she's here ? I thought she was out 
of England." 

" So she was, till very lately. But she has 
come back, and, of course, wanted to look at her 
own place — ^her old home, poor girl ; so I asked 
her to stay with me. But now, do go and get 
your dinner. Miss Raymond will not run away ; 
and, besides, I have something to say to yon 
before I introduce you to your old acqoaint- 
ance." 

But Hugh, hungry as he was, instead of just 
washing his hands and sitting down at once to 
the good things provided for him, went to his own 
room and made a regular evening toilette. He 
might, he thought, appear before the visitor to 
the best advantage whUe he was about it. 

At last, however, having amply satisfied his 
hunger and thirst, he returned to the drawing- 
room. ' But Miss Clare was still by herself; so 
he sat down near her, and disposed himself to 
listen dutifully to what she had to say. 

" You know there's to be a genextd election, 
Hugh ?" 

" I should think so. Nobody is talking of any 
thing else." 

" Well, there's to be an opposition in Dene- 
thorp." 

* * In Denethorp ! Surely not ?" 

Well might Hugh Lester stare at the idea of 
an opposition to Madam Clai-e in her own town. 

" It is only too true," she said. 

"But it can't be serious ? — it can't succeed ?" 

"Hugh, the fact is that things are not what 
dicy us^ to be. One can't help seeing it, even 
here." 

" But who would venture — " 

"It is these mill people. Just look at this 
and guess where I found it." 

She handed him a tract, at which he looked 
with a puzzled air. 

"What is all this, aunt? Is this the * two- 
penny trash' that people talk of?" 

"You see what it is. But you would never 
think I found it, not in the hands of a mechanic 
but actually in one of my own cottages. You see 
how this rank poison is spreading. There is a 
cry of turning out the 'Tory nominee,' as they 
call our member ; and they have -set up what they 
call a Hampden Club under our very eyes." 

" But these men are not the voters. 

"And in other ways the town is changed. 
The mills have become a power in the place ; 
and it is that that is at the bottom of it all." 

" But who have thev got to stand ? There's 
no one in the county — ' 

" Oh, a man from London — some friend of Sir 
Francis Burdett and Lord Cochrane, no doubt. 
But he has money, and that's what they want." 

" Do you know who it is?" 

" His name is Prescot, they say." 

" The devil it is !— I beg your pardon, aunt." 

" Do you know any thing of him, then !" 

" I should think so. He's a great man with 
all that lot — OS well known as any one in town. 
He's a banker, and as rich as a Jew. He's an 
awfid rascal, I fancy, but tremendously good- 
looking ; and he can talk, too, they say. By 
Jove ! every woman in the place will turn Whig 
as soon as he's been an hour in it, if all's true I 
hear. Poor old Tom won't have a chance. " 

Now " poor old Tom" was a certain Cnptnin 
Johnston, a harmless old gentleman, who had 
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represented the Clai'es in Parliament for the last 
thirty years — who was, in fact, the objectionable 
" Tory nominee." 

'* That is jast what I think too. I feel that 
Captain Johnston will be no use to stand a serions 
contest And so what I wanted to say to you is, 
that you must come forward yourself." 

**My dear aunt!" 

" You are of age, you know." 

" Why, Presoot would thrash me worse than 
Johnston." 

" Not at all. You are a Clare, you know, in 
all but the name, and master of Earl's Dene." 

This was not bad reasoning. The electora of 
Denethorp might object to be any longer repre- 
sented by a "warming-pan," as the phrase is ; 
but the heir of Earl's Dene was their representa- 
tive by nature. Hugh felt the force of the argu- 
ment nt once. He certainly did not enter into 
Miss Clare's views as to his candidature with 
much enthusiasm ; for he feared, and not with- 
out reason, according to common experience, 
that being in the House would probably be more 
troublesome than pleasant, and he was not am- 
bitions. But still he did not for a moment dream 
of combating them. Whatever his private in- 
clinations might be, Bnpposing that he was capa- 
ble of considering the matter as presenting an 
alternative, he would foel himself bound, as a 
gentleman, to do whatever might be expected 
of him as the future head of a great county fam- 
ily, and as one of the Clares of Earl's Dene. 
^^ Noblesse oblige." Every great house has its 
traditions, which ai'C respected and accepted by 
its own county, and must be respected and ac- 
cepted by itself: which when broken through by 
some degenerate member of it, crush the apostate 
with their fragments. The heir of Earl's Dene 
was far too sensible — if such a word can be used 
to express what was in reality the result of instinct 
— ^not to observe to the foil the traditional policy 
of his family in every essential particular. It 
would have seemed to him to be treason to act 
otherwise. And so he submitted to become the 
candidate for Denethorp with the best grace in 
the world, and without further protest — ^with the 
same readiness to do what he could to win, and 
Avith the same zeal for his side that he was in the 
habit of bringing to bear upon more congenial 
contests. 

*'And now you see," said Miss Clare, "why 
I sent for you so suddenly. No time must be 
lost. Captain Johnston's address is out already, 
to say he does not mean to stand, and your own 
is prepared. You must ride over to Denethorp 
to-morrow and talk to White." 

' * What does White think of things ?'* 

*' Well, he always speaks candidly to me, and 
he is not sanguine. But I am. We mttst not be 
beat, Hugh." 

" And we won't, aunt — not if I can help it." 

"That's right, Hugh. Pluck— I like the word 
— must win ; and no Clare, or Lester either, has 
ever wanted that." She sighed, however, as she 
made her boast. 

" I fear it will be pluck against pluck, though, 
and money against money." 

"Then blood will teU." 

" But, from what you say, London is making 
itself felt in the place ; and there blood doesn't 
seem to tell much." 

" My dear boy, Earl's Dene will always be as 



good as London in Denethorp, which is in 

shire, and not in Middlesex." 

"Well, I will see White to-morrow, by all 
means. And don't fear that I won't do all I 
know." 

" Not fearing that, I fear nothing." 
" I wish I could speak Hke Prescot, though." 
" Much best not. The best orator is, after all, 
the man who says nothing but what is in him; 
and that can always be said in a very few words. 
You will speak well enough ; and, indeed, I think 
that a gentleman should not speak too well. 
Speeches are the weapons of demagogues, which 
a gentleman should scorn. No — I should no 
more like io see you the match of a man like 
Mr. Prescot, than I should like to think you could 
use your fists like a prizefighter. To-morrow 
you shall tell me all the London news. Now I 
will introduce you to Miss Kaymond. She has 
been taking a turn on the terrace while I was 
talking to you. No — don't move ; I would rather 
call her myself." 



CHAPTER HL 

Hugh rose from his seat and passed his fingers 
through his hair. 

Miss Raymond entered the drawing-ixK)m 
through the glass door that opened upon the ter- 
race ; and her old playmate saw at once that his 
presentiment had turned out to be right, and that 
she had turned out something very nice indeed. 

But descriptions of people, though they are to a 
certain extent unavoidable, are always tedious and 
never quite satisfiEU^tory. No one ever learned to 
know a person from the best description. And yet, 
on the other hand, without some amount of per- 
sonal description charadBrwould be unintelligible 
altogether. Fortunately, however. Miss Raymond 
belonged to a large and eaaly described type. She 
was yonng^— just of age, according to Miss Clare 
— and with her tall but well-developed and grace- 
ful figure, bright, but not too clear complexion, 
gray hazel eyes, brown hair, and regular, but 
not too regular, features, and, best of all, with her 
bright and open expression and ready smile, was 
in appearance all that a young English girl ought 
to be, and still is sometimes. It need only be 
added that one who was not an amateur of this 
style of beauty might, with some reason, have 
asked for a little more warmth and richness, in 
expression as well as in coloring. But this is a 
matter wholly of individual taste. After all, if 
freshness and purity suggest coldness, it only fol- 
lows that a certain amount of coldness is not to 
be despised. It is absurd to quarrel with Eng- 
land because it has not at the same time both 
green fields and a southern sun. 

" I hope your solitary stroll has not tired you," 
said Miss Clare. " Let me introduce my neph- 
ew to you — Hugh, you know. " 

"I hope Miss I^ymond will not need on in- 
troduction," said the latter, politely. " I can as- 
sure you. Miss Raymond, that I have not forgot- 
ten our old acquaintance, which is, after all, not 
so excessively old." 

" Nor have I — ^and I am delighted to renew it." 
She had a very sweet voice, vdth an honest ring 
about it, as though she used it only to say the 
whole of what she meant and never a word less 
or more. 
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*' And I hope it will not be interrupted for so 
long again. You have been a great traveller, I 
hear ?" 

'^ Enough, at all events, to be glad to be home 
again." 

"Which, after all, is the great use of travel, is 
it not ?" said Miss Clare. 

And so the three dropped into a pleasant or- 
dinary sort of chat, in which, however. Miss Clare 
did little but listen. Her nephew — he may as well 
be called what he was called by every body — and 
her guest found plenty to say to one another, for 
neither was of a silent nature ; and Hugh passed 
altogether a very much more lively evening than 
he had expected, for, with his out-of-door nature, 
he could not help finding his aunt's quiet and 
usually solitary evenings a little wearisome. If 
he had to give up the rest of the London season, 
as now seemed probable, the presence of the 
young lady, he thought, would render his canvass 
much less dull, especially as she had declared 
herself to be passionately fond of riding. She 
was now, he leained, living in London with a 
distant relation who had bceii one of her guard- 
ians during her minority ; but that she hated 
town — so she said, at least — and fully intended 
that New Court, of which she was mistress in 
her own right, should for the future see a great 
deal of her. Altogether their tastes seemed to 
match in a most remarkable manner, except with 
i*egard to the pleasures of town. Even had he 
not seen that she was sometliing much better, he 
would have given her a high place in liis good 
opinion as " a girl with no nonsense aboiit her.'' 

Was Miss Clare a matoh-maker? It was not 
her way to do any thing unusual without some 
definite purpose, and the presence of a guest at 
Earl's Dene was something very unusud. But 
Hugh was not given to speculation ; and it can 
only be said that, if she had any plan in her head 
about him and Alice Raymond, and if she suc- 
ceeded in carrying it out, it would be all the bet- 
tor for Hugh. Wives like the mistress of New 
Court are not found eveiy day — no, nor often 
twice in a lifetime, seeing that she was young, 
pretty, amiable, lively, accomplished, of good 
birth, rich, with no relations, and completely 
mistress of hei'self and of her purse. But this 
by-the-way. 

At last the evening drew to a close, and the 
two ladies retired, leaving Hugh to stroll about 
and enjoy his cigar in the pleasant night air ; for, 
since he had been in London, he had fallen into 
a habit of crowning the day in a manner which 
was by no means universal in times when a pipe 
was almost the brand of a sot, and a cigar of a 
rake. It is probable that Madam Clare was ig- 
norant of this habit of his, for she had never men- 
tioned it to him, and it is vd^ certain that she 
would have objected to so foreign an innovation 
most strongly. 

In spite of his long conversation with his aunt 
upon the subject, his head was by no means over- 
flowing with politics as ho enjoyed this gift of a 
Peninsular friend of his. He was in that pleas- 
ant frame of mind that is caused by the influence 
of a good dinner, a pleasant evening, bodily fa- 
tigue, and the exchange of the noise of town for 
country quietness. Earl's Dene was simply the 
quietest place in the whole world — just fit, in fact, 
to be the dwelling-place of the very old and the 
veiy young; and though its heir was not of an 



age to appi*eciate perfect repose for long together, 
still there is no time of life at which a sudden 
plunge into a bath of silence is not refreshing, 
and, for a few hours, the most delightful thing in 
the world. And so he found it while, in that 
most pleasant of all mental conditions which is 
called thinking of nothing, he looked from tte 
terrace over the broad green park, over the spire 
of the little church of Graylford, over the silver 
Grayl itself, now in the moonlight more sih-er 
than ever, and over the tall woods, which had 
but just exchanged the green of spring for that 
of summer, to the low, fiiintly purple hills that 
marked the border of the Wold country. 

While thus engaged, one of Miss Clare's keep- 
ers came up to him. 

"Glad to see you down here again, sir,** he 
said, touching his cap. 

" I'm always glad to be down here, Roberts,** 
he answered, with the inconsistency of honesty. 
"And how are things doing?" 

"Oh, sir, pretty fairish. Not much doing 
though, sir." 

"No, I suppose not. I expect you've all of 
you been lazy enough since I was here last." 

"Well sir, there's mostly things to be done. 
But you see, Mr. Hugh, June isn't September." 

"And you wish it was, no doubt ?" 

"No, sir. I takes things as they be, and 
thev mostly comes pretty right, take 'em oil in 
all. ' 

" I don't know about that, Roberts. I should 
like to tliink when I go to bed to-night that one 
was going to have a fling at the birds in the 
morning." 

"Well, sir, maybe you're right. But I don't 
know — maybe September wouldn't come so pleas- 
ant if June didn't come once a year or so. And 
how do you find madam, sir?" 

"Well, she doesn't seem complaining." 

"I be glad of that, Mr. Hugh. But yon see' 
your being here cheers her up a bit like. I be 
feared she do find it but dull when you're up and 
gone. All on us do that, sir." 

"Then I must stay as long as I can, for your 
sakes." 

" I hope you will, sir. But if you ben't too 
busy, just now, Mr. IIiir:h — " 

"I don't look so, do 1?" 

"Well, sir, there be something I wanted to 
mention." 

"What is it?" 

"Why you see, sir, madam bo main special 
about things, and don't like folk coming all no- 
how into the place, special just now, among the 
does, you know, sir: and I have to look after 
'em. And she be right, too, sir, what with -all 
them hands out of the town, and such — " 

"Well?" 

"Well, sir, most all mornings, ever since they 
be got fine, when I be down past the Lodge Park, 
where the does be, I see a young lady — leastwise 
a young 'oman, sir, though I don't say as slie 
ben't a voung lady — " 

" Really ? Tliis is interesting." 

" Yes, sir, it be. Well, Mr. Hugh, this young 
lady — for I be nigh sure she be a lady — ^gets over 
the rails of the Lodge Park, sir, right amid the 
does—" 

" She can't be very careful of her clothes, then, 
unless the fence has been mended." 

"Nor of the does, sir. Well, of course that 
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flights the things a bit, not knowing of her as 
they knows me — " 

**WeU?" 

*'Well, sir, thatbeaU." 

**It doesn't seem to me to be so very alarm- 
ing. Why don't you speak to her, or to Miss 
Claje ? I suppose she's not a mill-hand, as yoa 
call her a young lady ?" 

**l'd ha' spoke to her pretty sharp, if she'd 
been that. And you see, sir, as how madam be 
rather put about, just now, what with the doc- 
tors and the 'lection lawyers : and then she don't 
like to be vexed with things ; she'd say as 'twere 
my work to look after the does — " 

** And after the young ladies?" 

*'Yes, sir. And I didn't like to speak to the 
young lady without just asking a word — she 
might be a town lady, sir ; and, as 'lection time 
be nigh — " 

Hugh laughed. " I see, " he said : * * go on. " 

**It might get set about, sir, as how one of 
madam's men had unbehaved to a Denethorp 
lady, and then madam might blow me up for it. 
And so I thought as I'd best wait till you was 
come down, sir ; for, says I, if any body knows 
what to do in a case, it be just Mr. Hugh." 

"I don't know about that, Roberts. Young 
ladies are sometimes hard cases to tackle. But 
you have done quite rightly. What does she do 
in the Lodge Park? Walk there? I should 
have thought she could have found a better place 
for a morning walk than there, especially as she 
has to scramble over the rails. Is she young, 
did you say ?" 

** She be youngish ; but I don't think she have 
got a. sweetheart — I'd ha' soon spoke up to Am." 

** I've no doubt you would." 

"And what she does, sir, I can't say, as I can't 
make out, like." 

" What time does she go?" 

"Early, sir — about seven, most days; some 
days before." 

" Well, Roberts, you have done quite right in 
waiting to see me. I'd best speak myself to my 
aunt — or, better still," to the young lady herself — 
why not? I'll get up to-morrow on purpose. 
Where does she get over ?" 

"Just by the big beech, sir." 

" I know. You'll just keep out of the way — '* 

"AU right, Mr. Hugh." 

"And, if she comes, I'll manage matters." 

" Take care if she be a Denethorp lady, sir." 

" All right. I shall certainly take care not to 
offend the most influential half of my future con- 
stituents. By Jove! Til remember that: it'll 
make a capital tag to a speech. Frescot himself 
couldn't have put it better." 

"And the does, Mr. Hugh?" 

"Shall be driven no more." 

*' Thank you, sir. And I hope I did right, 
sir?" 

" Quite. You have shown yourself to be a 
man of both gallantry and discretion." 

" Yes, sir. Is there any thing I can do ?" 

"No, I don't think there is. By-the-way, I 
think of trying for a trout or two to-morrow, after 
I've been over in the town. Perhaps young Mr. 
Warden might come over. How's the brook ?" 

"First-rate, sir." 

"Then come to me before breakfast to-mor- 
row, and we'll talk about it. Well," continued 
Hnghto himself, "if I'm to take Roberts's place 



in watching the does to-morrow morning, and 
have to be at the big beech by seven — ^by Jove ! 
It sounds like a rendezvous. 1 must turn in forth- 
with." 

But he did not turn in forthwith ; for he light- 
ed another cigar, and did not leave the terrace for 
a good hour longer. If Miss Raymond could have 
read his thoughts just then, she would have felt 
flattered : nor would he have been the reverse of 
flattered could he have read hers. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Nevertheless, however much he may have 
thought about Miss Raymond and dreamed of - 
her afterwards — supposing so admirable a sleeper 
to have dreamed about any thing at all — ^he wa^ • 
not a little amused and interested by his prospect- 
ive adventure, sHght as it was ; and he rose ip. 
excellent time for aniving at the great beech l)r 
seven o'clock. 

Before getting up, however, he took care to 
leam what sort of weather it was, with a strong 
hope that it would prove to be raining cats and 
dogs, or at least that it would be such as to fur- 
nish him with an excuse for putting off the matter 
to another day ; for early rising was not one of 
his habits, particulai*ly after a journey. However, 
he was doomed to disappointment. The sun was 
shining brightly, and the air was both fresh and 
warm. So he turned out heroically, and found 
himself all the better for having made the ex- 
ertion. 

But, setting aside the difficulties of getting out 
of bed, there are many other things that seem 
easy enough the night before, but wear a very dif- 
ferent aspect next morning when they have actu- 
ally to be done. Last night the matter seemed 
trivial and easy enough ; but, in cold blood, and 
before break&st too, to have to tell a young lady 
that she is trespassing and to warn her off, was 
not an agreeable eiTand for one who had begun 
to pique himself upon his politeness to women. 
Hugh hoped, in that comer of his heart where, in 
spite of his easy manners, he still hoarded a plen- 
tiful stock of shyness, that the young lady might 
prove to be neither a lady nor young. That she 
might turn out to be pretty ho neither hoped nor 
feared. He did not hope it, because Denethorp 
was by no means rich in pretty girls at that period 
of its history ; and his shyness was certainly not 
so gi'cat as to make him afraid of looking at a 
pretty face. He ran ovei* in his mind the whole 
list of people in which the mysterious trespasser 
could possibly be included. Not the parson's 
wife, or any of his daughters — ^they were^not like- 
ly to be walking all the way to Eai'l's Dene — a 
distance of full four miles — ^to gather dew in soli- 
tude. Nor for that matter were the wives or 
daughters of any one in Denethorp with whom he 
was in the least acquainted. So he was driven 
to conclude that it must be some tradesman's 
daughter who had caught some of the prevailing 
taste of the day for sentimental eccentricity, or 
else had formed exaggerated ideas as to the value 
of the morning air as a cosmetic. The notion 
that she might meet a lover there he dismissed 
from his mind at once ; for however women may 
be constituted in such matters, reason and ex- 
perience alike told him thaXlQ ^>as^^QR»vi.'\s>rt 'a..\sv^- 
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ment that any man could possibly be gp much in 
love as to get up at six o'clock morning after 
morning to carry on a courtship in the long damp 
grass of the Lodge Park, wiUi the certainty of 
catching cold and the strong chance of being pun- 
ished as a trespasser, was to suppose a gross ab- 
surdity. 80, at least, he thought in his youthful 
cynicism. A better reason for his conclusion was, 
that Ilobei*ts, whose eyes were pretty sharp, had 
been of the same opinion. 

In order therefore to satisfy his curiosity before 
proceeding to action, he took up a position from 
which, without being himseli seen, he had a clear 
view of the gi*eat beech, whose arms, spreading 
well over the paling of the Lodge Park, aifoi'ded 
a favorite shelter for the persecuted does. 

He had not long to wait. Scarcely had he 
lighted a cigar, when, sure enough, he saw ap- 
proaching along the line of trees that led from the 
main avenue to the beech in which they ended, a 
figure which was as plainly young as it was that 
of a lady. He had a full view of her very soon, 
and plenty of time to observe her as she came 
towards the tree. 

What he saw was nothing very much, after all. 
It was only a small, slight figure, dressed in dark 
stuif, the color of which matched a complexion 
into which the morning air and exercise had 
brought a little more freshness than was appar- 
ently habitual to it ; a face remarkable for little 
but a thoughtful but pleasant smile ; and brown 
hair ^thered away under a shabby hat. She car- 
ried something in her hand that looked like a 
book. 

Hugh waited until she reached the tree, and, 
raising herself lightly and gracefully upon a 
swelling of the raund bole neat the root, had 
shown an evident intention of placing the paling 
between herself and the turf of the avenue. Then, 
thinking it high time to enter upon the scene be- 
fore she had succeeded in placing herself in the 
awkward position of being caught in the very act 
of climbing over — awkward not only morally but 
physically — and politely denying himself the 
chance of thus seeing the turn of her ankle — ^lio 
left his place of half-concealment, and, advancing 
towards her in such a manner as not to take her 
bv sui*prisc, he raised his hat, threw away his 
cigar, and said, stupidly enough — for, having 
mode np his mind as he came along as to wliat 
he ought to say, he of course did not say it, 

** I am exceedingly sorry — but — Miss Clare is 
very particular about the deer not being driven ; 
and so— just now — " 

The culprit, thus caught red-handed, as it 
were, turned roimd suddenly ; and finding her- 
self addressed by one who was so evidently a gen- 
tleman as Hugh Lester, and who was so evident- 
ly desirous, if ho only knew how, of treating her 
politely, blushed slightly, as she answered — for- 
getting, however, to step down again upon the 
■ turf — in an accent that was neither of Denethorp 
nor of any place in England, 

"Am I doing iJNTong, sir?" 

The "sir" grated upon his ears a little; it 
was not as "good style " as the rest of her man- 
ner and appearance. But the voice in which the 
objectionable word had been uttered was altogeth- 
er superior to style. 

"Oh, not at all; but, as I said, my aunt — 

Miss Clare, that is — is very particular about not 

aJJowingnny one m the Lodge Park ; and though 



\ I have no doubt she iix>uld make an exception in 
' your case, still, you undei-stand — ^at least, I hope 
you see — that — I am very sorry to have inter- 
rupted your walk." Lame and impotent concla- 
clusion ! 

The Lady^ naively. — "I am very sorry too; 
but if Miss Clare does not permit it, of course I 
must not go there. Of course I did not know I 
was doing wrong." 

Lester, — **^Nor were you — that is — but, after 
all, the Lodge Park is not the pleasantest part 
of the place, and there can be no objection to 
your going everywhere else as much and as often 
as you please. And so I have not confined yonr 
walk so very much. I hope you will not let me 
think I have offended you by avoiding Eorrs Dene, 
or I should be sorry indeed." 

The Lady, rather stiffly. — ' * Thank you. You 
are very kind, and 1 am certainly not offended." 

Lester, seeing that he had made a blander in 
the form of his last speech. — " I am glad of that. 
I was afraid you might think you had not b^n 
treated very courteously." 

The Lady, descending from her perch, and 
after a short pause, during which she had been 
considering. — " Pray do not mention it. It is I 
who ought to apologize. But as I have been 
here a good many mornings now, of coarse I 
thought there was no harm." 

Another pause. Then, — 

The Laay, with a sudden frankness, and as 
though her mind was quite made up. — ** I shonld 
only have come once or twice more." 

Lester, — " Might I ask if you have any special 
purpose, then, for wishing to come here ? If so, 
no doubt Miss Clare would give you permission 
willingly." 

The Lady. — "Yes; and I should certainly 
like to be able to come once or twice again." 
Lester waited for her to explain. "In fact it 
was the deer that tempted me." 

Lester, mystified.— "The deer ?" 

The Lady,^^' Yes ; to study theuL" 

Lester, — "Ah, I see. You are an artist, 
then r 

The Lady. — " I am a learner." 

Lester. — "Then I beg your pardon more than 
ever. I know Miss Clare would be only too hap- 
py to let you sketch her deer." 

The Lady, evidently not intending to let her 
chance slip. — "I should be so glad! But she 
might not like it ; and — " 

Lester, — " Oh, she would be sure to make no 
objection. On the contrary, she would feel flat- 
tered. But I can not give you leave myself I 
must speak to her first — " 

Tlie Lady. — "Of course. But I hope you will 
not put yourself to any trouble on my account — " 

Lester. — "It would be no trouble at all. How 
could it be ? Let me see — I will speak to Miss 
Clai-e to-day ; but how can I let you know her 
answer ? But it would be sure to be all right ; 
and you could come here to-morrow, if you like, 
very safely." 

The Lady, — "I should not like to, without 
knowing." 

Lester, struck by a good thought. — " Then she 
or I could write you a note. You would get it 
to-day, if you live at Denethorp, as I suppose 
you do ; so, if you would tell me your address — " 

The Zarfy, gratefully. — "You are most kind 
indeed, sir, and I should bo ashamed to trouble 
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yon or Miss Clare soinnch as that ; and, as it is, 
I am ashamed of seeming so persistent aboat 
what you must, I'm sure, think a mere caprice," 

Lester. — " What trouble could it possibly be? 
If you will tell me your address I shall remember 
it." 

The Lady. — "Then, as you are so kind — 
Miss Lefort, 23 Market Street." 

Lester, — "Thanks. You shall hear to-day, or 
to-morrow at furthest. Meanwhile I will take it 
upon myself to ask you to finish yom* sketch this 
morning." 

The Zac/y.— "Thanks, indeed; but I could 
not think of such a thing." 

Lester. — " But why not ? surely — " 

The Ladu^ resolutely. — "I would rather not 
now, indeed. I would much rather wait till I 
can come with Miss Clare's permission." 

Lester. — "I am afraid you are angry with 
me r 

The Ladif^ very coldly. — "Not at all — ^why 
should I be?" 

Lester. — " For having interrupted your studies 
for a whole morning. And the least I can do — " 

The Lady, with a smile. — "I dare say you 
have not done my studies very much harm." 

Lester. — "But I can not allow you to have 
had your long walk for nothing. I must really 
ask you to remain this morning, if only to set my 
conscience at ease." 

The Lady. — "But I do not consider that I 
have had my walk for nothing, by any means. 
To meet with kindness surely can not be called 
nothing. But indeed I would very much rather 
put off my sketch till another time." 
' Lester, seeing that she did not intend to be per- 
suaded. — " Then, since you will not do me this 
kindness, I will see that it shall be finished as 
soon as possible. But I am sorry — I wish I could 
persuade you to remain." 

The Lady. — " You are m'ost kind indeed. It 
is I that ought to be sorry." 

Lester, not liking to press her further. — "You 
have no occasion to be, I assure you. By the 
way, Miss Lefort, if I might ask you, are you liv- 
ing in Denethorp ? If you are visiting I may very 
likdv know something of your friends." 

The Lady. — "We have been many years in 
Denethorp. My father is a teacher of French." 

Lester. — " Oh, I think I have heard of him. 
I hope that he finds the place suit him, and that 
he has no want of pupils r 

The Lady. — " Oh, he does well enough. But 
now I must wish you good-morning, and thank 
you once more." 

She made him a grave bow, which Lester an- 
swered by raising his hat, and was gone. He 
wished that he had been able to persuade her to 
remain, and fa;iling in this, would have willingly 
invented an excuse for seeing her as far as the 
great gates : but as that, to judge from her man- 
ner, was wholly out of the question, he lighted 
another cigar, and, with a good appetite for 
breakfast, strolled quietly back to the house. 

On reaching the garden he met Miss Ray- 
mond. 

"Why, what an early riser you are!" she 
said. 

" Not in general, I am afraid." 

" So I hear you are going into Parliament ?" 

" My aunt has told you ? Yes, if 1 win." 

" Of course yon will win." 

3 



* * Perhaps I shall if you canvass for me. Pres- 
cot, they say, turns the heads of all the women ; 
but if you appear in the field I shall have one on 
my side worth a host." 

"But suppose Mr. Prescot turned mine with 
the others?" 

" Then I should at once retire from the con- 
test. The election would be virtually decided. 
Will my aunt be down to breakfast ?" * 

"She is down." 

"Aheady? Is it so late? By Jove, so it 
is!" 

" Do you call this late — ^you, a Londoner ?" 

"I meant I did not know I had been out so 
long. I have been having a rendezvous with a 
young lady, you must know." 

"With a young lady?" 

" It is quite true, I assure you. I arranged it 
last night before I went to bed." 

"You certainly make good use of your time. 
But what do you mean ?" 

" I have spoken the exact truth." 

"Nonsense. Come in to breakfast—that will 
be more amiable than asking riddles. Miss Clare 
has been down this half-hour." 

" I will come, then, since you lead. And you 
shall hear my confession." 

At the breakfast-table he gave a lively account 
of his adventure, much to Miss Raymond's amuse- 
ment; but, when he mentioned the name Le- 
fort, 

"Wliy, surely," she said,- "it can't be An- 
gelique ?" 

" And who is Ang^ique ?" 

"Oh, my friend — my travelling companion. 
She is staying with her Mends, while I am stay- 
ing with mine. Oh, I dare say it is her cousin 
— she has one. By-the-way, Miss Clare, I ought 
to call on the Leforts. They were old proteges 
of my dear mother. Could I, do you think ?" 

"Oh, certainly, if you wish it." 

" That wiU be capital," said Hugh. " I am 
going to drive over to Denethorp after breakfast 
to see White. If you like to tnist yourself with 
me, you can see your friends while I am doing 
my talk. White will keep me some tune, I dare 
say." 

"Oh, that would be delightful! I should so 
like the drive, but — " 

But Miss Clare made no objection, and so the 
arrangement was made. 



CHAPTER V. 



Leaving Hugh Lester to the enjoyment of 
his \yell-eamcd breakfast. Miss Lefort, when he 
parted from her, walked quickly but quietly 
along the avenue towards the lodge, naturally 
rather fluriied by her unexpected interruption, 
and yet rather pleased at it too ; something in 
the same way as a child may feel pleased by the 
excitement of having been caught in a piece of 
mischief, scolded, and forgiven. She had liked 
the manner of her new acquaintance, and felt ' 
even flattered by his evident care to be polite to 
her under difiiculties. In short, she had been 
any thing but offended by her morning's ad- 
venture. In this mood she traversed the long 
three miles of dusty highroad leading to the 
town, and then, passing tb& few ^r^Jaa* ^^.^^^taa.- 
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mental cpttages, the exact reverse of ornamental, 
that showed Denethorp to be what builders call 
an improving place, and a narrow old-&shioned 
street or two, in which still remained not a few 
houses with the projecting stories and pointed 
roofs of centuries ago, stopped before a boot- 
maker's shop that bore the number, 23. The 
shutters were not yet taken down, nor was the 
shop-door open ; out, at the side entrance, a 
shabby, red-armed servant-girl was producing a 
miniature and muddy flood by scrubbing and 
mopping the rough pavement in front of it. 
Stepping as well as she could over the barricade 
of mops and pails, Miss Lefort made her way up 
a dark and dusky staircase, smelling of close 
windows, to the second floor. 

The room which Miss Lefort entered was in 
the front of the house, and looked out upon the 
narrow Market Street ; that is to say, upon a 
double row of second and third - rate shops, 
piincipally patronized by the small farmers of 
the neighborhood who drove into town on Thurs- 
day — Denethorp market-day — and looked down 
upon by the wives and daughters of the mill- 
owners, lawyers, doctors, and parsons, who com- 
posed the aristocracy and plutocraicy of the place, 
apd who, for the most part, did their shopping at 
Redchester. It was therefore for six days out 
of the seven rather excessively quiet, not to say 
dull ; and, on the seventh, very much too noisy. 
This particular room in No. 23 was not of a 
character in itself to mitigate the eflect of the 
external dullness that reigned from Friday to 
Wednesday ; and as its windows 'commanded the 
whole length of the street, it had the full beneflt 
of the one day of bustle. It was small, and poor- 
ly furnished in what may be called for the occa- 
sion, after the same manner as tliat in which one 
speaks of the style Pompadour or Louis -X7F., 
or de la Renaissance^ the style criniere, or horse- 
hair style — a style too well-known and too un- 
varying even in its minutest details to require 
special description. There are few so fortunate 
as never to have met with it once ; and whoever 
has seen one specimen knows as much about it 
as if he had seen a hundred. The occupants of 
the room, however, had more individuality than 
the chairs on which they had to sit — a remark 
that can not be made of all occupants of all rooms, 
even when tlie latter are not furnished in tlic 
horse-hair mode. 

The group which they formed consisted of 
two young children— a boy and a girl of about 
nine and seven years old respectively, who were 
romping noisily upon the hearth-rug in a manner 
that would have bonified all believers in the 
virtue of clean clothes ; a man of about fifty- 
five at the least, or of seventy at the most, short, 
thin, nan-ow-chested, pale, stooping, bald, with 
meagre sharp features, a yellow complexion, and 
long and lean but delicate hands, shabbily dress- 
ed and unmistakably a foreigner, who was drink- 
ing cofiee at the table ; and a girl, or rather 
young woman, who was engaged in reading a 
letter at the window. 

She was like Miss Lefoit, and yet not like her 
at the same time; that is to say, there was a 
vague and genei-al resemblance between the two 
in an altogether indefinable way, and a wide dis- 
similarity between them in all matters of detail. 

Now there are three ways of describing the ap- 
pearance of a beautiful woman. One is to ti*eat 



her passport-fashion — Height, five fcet so many 
inches ; age, five-and-twenty, more or less ; Jig' 
we, slight and undulating; oomplexiony brown 
and pale ; hair, dark brown ; eyes, the same — 
large, soft, and tender; nose, straight; and so 
on. This, of course, is an accurate way ; but it 
has the defect of never producing any thing bet- 
ter than a common form applicable to many 
hundreds. It is easy enough to make a cata- 
logue of good points ; but it is not by a mere 
series of good points that any idea of beauty is 
expressed to tlie mind. Another way is to 
adopt the laudatory style, and to say, as might 
justly be said in this case, that she was of ex- 
actly the right height for her style of figure and 
of exactly the right style of figm-e for her height, 
and that she earned both with grace ; that her 
autumnal complexion combined the merits of the 
brunette and of the blonde ; and that, beautiful as 
she was in all respects, her greatest wealth of 
beauty was in her eyes. Yet another way is the 
poetical or metaphorical ; but then that is always 
open to the objection that to say what a thing is 
like is very different indeed from saying what it 
really is. Such an image, for instance, as that 
of a har\'est-moon shining against all rule in a 
night of May upon a garden of pale hyacinths, 
which had indeed bowed their heads but had for- 
gotten to close their bells when the sun went 
down, would be absolutely out of place in the 
sober prose of common life, however useful it 
might have proved to any lover of this girl's who 
happened to have a knack of rhyming. 

These are about the only three ways; and, 
perhaps, if any one should take the trouble to 
combine what has been said under the head of 
each method, he might succeed in producing an 
imaginary portrait not wildly unlike the original. 

But it is an unfortunate and lamentable fact 
that, while it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
praise intelligibly, to find fault and point out de- 
fects intelligibly is the easiest thing in the world. 
While it requires something approaching to ge- 
nius to make a complimentary speech about any 
man that does not sound like sarcasm or drivel, 
it does not require that a man should be a De- 
mosthenes to deliver, without going beyond the 
truth, a telling philippic against even the best 
andlhe wisest. To descend, then, from general 
to paiticular cases, beautiful. as this woman un- 
doubtedly was, it is .far easier to point out her 
faults of appearance than to describe her merits. 

There was first, then, a want of that harmony 
about her by which many women who ai-e plain of 
feature are rendered almost if not quite beautiful. 
The moon of September in a night of spring, the 
flower remaining open after sunset, are images 
that may suggest beauty but certainly do not sug- 
gest harmony or repose. Then her admirably- 
shaped mouth was of the smallest : a doubtful mer- 
it as regards beauty of feature, and always a pos- 
itive fault as regards beauty of expression. Thci i , 
too, the grace of her carnage was plahily a little 
studied; unnecessarily so, for it was gi-aceful 
enough by nature, and probably less languid tlian 
she made it seem. Again, her forehead lacked 
both height and breath without being more than 
commonly well formed. Her delicate hand, more- 
over, wanted the plumpness that a young hand 
ought to have, thus telling either of ill-health, 
present or to come, or else of excess of ner^•ous 
excitability. But, after all, these were all but 
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ispots on the sun. She seemed to be a few years 
younger than Miss Lefort in point of figure ; but 
in point of expression, which is a far better test, 
she looked decidedly the elder. 

When Miss liefort entered the room, all looked 
np suddenly as though she had not been expect- 
ed ; and the two children ran up to her and seized 
her hands and dress. In striking contrast to her 
who has been last described, her figure was with- 
out languor, and her complexion had been fresh- 
ened by the morning air, so that if she was far 
less beautiful she was certainly not less pleasant to 
look npon. 

Monsieur Lefort, — "Good -morning, Marie. 
Yon are back soon.** 

Marie, — " Good-morning, father. Ah, Ang^- 
lique, you should have been with me this morn- 
ing." 

AngSlique, folding her letter, and a little lan- 
guidly. — "And why this morning in particu- 
lar?'* 

They all spoke in French ; but her voice was 
of a kind to render almost too musical that most 
nnmusical of languages. But even her voice, too, 
had a fault — ^it wanted fullness. 

Marie. — ** Because you have lost an adventure. 
You see what comes of being an early bird." 

AngUiqtte, exerting herself. — ** But I don't like 
worms, dear Marie; I prefer coffee. I hope, 
though, that yours was a nice fat one ?" 

Marie, — * * Hm ! that depends. " 

Ernest and Fleurette. — * * Tell us, Marie ! And 
have you made any more pictures ?" 

Marie, giving them her sketch-book. — "There 
— see what I have done." 

Ernest.—^'' Wliy, it is all empty." 

Marie, — "That is an end of the story, then. 
But I see, Angelique, that you have had your 
worm as well, and without the trouble of going 
out to look for it. What is it? A letter? Why, 
tliat is an event ! What is it ? Who is it from ?" 

AngUique, — "Prom Felix. He is in Eng- 
land.'^ 

Marie, — "Felix in England? You are jok- 
ing, surely." 

Angelique, looking through her eyelashes. — 
"Is it, then, so strange that he should come to 
England?" 

Marie, going up to and embracing her. — " Not 
the least ; not at all ! How I should like to see 
him ! But I am sure he can nx>t be good enough. 
If he is not the handsomest and cleverest man in 
the world I assure you that I have made up my 
mind to hate him. Are you not afraid ?" 

Angelique, looking at the children. — "Hush, 
dear Marie." 

Marie, — * * But does he tell you nothing ? You 
always are saying, you know, that I only care 
about facts. Is he well ?" 

Ernest and Fleurette, — "But the stoiT, Ma- 
rie!" 

Angelique. — " He is quite well ; and there ai*e 
no facts, indeed." 

Marie, — " Oh, weU, I will have patience, espe- 
cially as I am hungry, for my worm was not very 
satisfying — ^not half so interesting as yours, after 
all." - 

Ernest and Fleurette, vociferously. — "The 
story I" 

Marie, — " My dear children, I am dying with 
hunger. Get me the butter, Ernest, and you the 
bread, Fleurette, or I shall have to eat my story 



instead, and then there will be none of it left 
for you. Fancy Felix being in England ! Can 
you not tell me any thing out of the letter, just 
to relish the tartines f there's a dear girl!" * 

Angelique, — "There is nothing tlmt will not 
keep." 

Marie, — "Then I must put an extra lump of 
sugar in my coffee, to make up. Have yon any 
news, father ?'* 

M, Lefort, — * * None that is good. " 

Marie. — "I hope there is nothing wrong?'* 

M, Lefort. — "No, I only mean that evelry 
day that passes without a letter makes things 
seem more doubtful. Of course I know that 
they must have their hands full — but what then ? 
Ah ! I remember forty years ago — " 

Marie, — "But no news is good news, they say. 
As for myself, I don't expect to hear till all is 
settled. Why should any one trouble to ^vrite 
before ?" 

M. Lefort. — "Well a man who has waited 
thirty years can afford to wait thirty-one, I sup- 
pose. And so we must be patient— that's all." 

Marie. — "Andhq)e." 

M. Lefort. — "Ah! you are young. I did so 
once. But now you will have to hope for us both, 
if you speak of hope." 

Mqrie, — "But, seriously, dear father, why 
should we not all. hope? Even if the worst 
comes to the worst, and nothing can be done for 
us, what have we really to fear ? Are we not 
happy as we are ? Should we be happier fpr a 
change ? We should be no richer than now, and 
you would have to work just as hard. Should 
we even be as rich as we shall be in England ? 
AngUique must be a great singer one day ; and 
am I too stupid to teach notes and scales ?" 

M, Lefort, smiling in spite of himself. — " Con- 
ceited girl!" 

Marie. — " I thought you would agree with me. 
Oh, I believe in myself immensely, and am not a 
bit afraid for any of us. That was very good 
coffee indeed. Who made it ?" ' 

F/ei«?««6.— "Idid." 

Marie, — "Then I believe in you most of all, 
and I will tell you the story." 

JSrwc**.— "Andme?" 

Marie, — ** Yon may listen. Well once upon 
a time there lived a princess — " 

Ernest, — " Who was beautiful, of course." 

Marie, — " No, not at all. But she was very 
fond of beautiful things and beautiful creatures — 
perhaps for that very reason — ^and so one day she 
set out to look for them all over the world. First 
of all, she looked in her own looking-glass, but 
that wouldn't do." 

F/eurgWc— ." Why not?" 

Marie, — "Because hers was a glass that al- 
ways told the truth. So then — " 

Ernest, — " What was her name ?" 

Marie. — " She had none. Then she looked 
out at window, bnt she saw nothing but people 
who were nearly as ugly as herself. At last, 
however, she heard of a country a veiy long way 
off indeed — four miles at least — where there lived 
a queo^ ; and as she heard that it was fiill of 
beautiful things, she set out at once to find it." 

Fleurette.—"' All by herself?" 

Marie. — "All by herself. That is the only 
way to find out beautiful things." 

Fleurette. — " And wasn't she afraid ?" 

Marie. — " I'm tiq\. «osft ^'it >«^5Bd\. '«v.N^^5^R^ 
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just at first. Well, she left the palace where the 
king her father, and the prince her hrpther, and 
the jprincess her sister, and the princess her cous- 
in all lived together, and walked on and on and 
on along a dusty road, until she didn't feel quite 
sure about her way. At last she didn't know 
which way to turn ; but she saw that one looked 
prettier than another, and so she took it. Well, 
the road got prettier and prettier every step she 
took until she came to a white cottage bu&t of 
stone and covered with leaves, with an old witch 
sitting at the door nursing a black cat." 

Fleurette. — "And then wasn't she frighten- 
ed?" 

Marie. — ** Anyhow she was bold enough to 
ask the old witch, * Is this the queen's country ?' 
And the witch pointed with her crutch to a gate, 
and said, * If you go through there, and then 
turn to the right, and keep straight on, you'll 
come to the avenue' — just as though she was 
not a witch at all, but only a common old wom- 
an." 
Ernest — " Perhaps that's what she was." 
Marie. — ** You know nothing about it. Then 
the princess said ' Thank you,' and walked along 
the avenue till she looked over some palings and 
saw the most beautiful creatures." 
Fleurette.—'' What were they like ? Birds ?" 
Marie — "No; they had four legs, and large 
black eyes, and some were dappled, and some 
white, and some black, and some gray. And 
the princess said, *0h, if I could only find out 
what makes these creatures so beautiful !' " 
Ernest. — " She ought to have caught them." 
Marie. — " She wandered about, and went 
every day to look at the creatures. Then she 
thought she would make some pictures of them, 
and at last, just as she was beginning to find out 
their true secret — " 
F/fittre«e.— "What?" 

Marie. — " She suddenly heard a voice exclaim, 
* WIio is that in my park-paling ?' " 
Ernest.—' ' Who was it ! The queen ?" 
Marie. — " No, it was a prince, the heir to the 
throne. He looked very fierce indeed, and had 
a cigar in his mouth." 

Ernest. — " But princes in stories never need to 
smoke cigars." 

Marie. — "No; but they do now. Then the 
princess got very frightened, and fell on her knees 
and begged for mercy." 
Fleurette.— '' And did he kill her?" 
Marie. — "No ; he took pity on the princess ; 
but said that the queen, his aunt, would certain- 
ly have her put to death. But he said he would 
ask the queen to forgive her if she woidd prom- 
ise not to frighten the beautiful creatures again, 
as it seems she had done. So you see she had 
been rightly punished by being frightened her- 
self." 
Fleurette. — "And did the queen pardon her?" 
The red-armed Servant, after tapping at the 
door. — "A note for you, miss." 
Marie, eagerly. — " For me ? From whom ?" 
The Servant, with an air of awe. — " Brought 
by a young man, miss, a groom up at Earl's 
Dene. He said there was no answer." 
M. Lefort.— "From Earl's Dene !" 
Marie, after passing through a slight cloud of 
disappointment. — ♦* There, Ang^que! I have 
letters as iveJl as you ! The queen sent her this 
letter: 



"*Dear Princess,' — No, it was the prince 
sent it. — 'Dear Princess, — Her Majesty has mach 
pleasure in giving you permission to use the 
Lodge Park at anv time you please, and also 
hopes to have the further pleasure of seeing the 
result. I promised her to add that she would 
rather you did not enter the Lodge Park at the 
great beech, as it disturbs the deer, but through 
the gate on the other side. They >^ill tell you 
the way to it at the lodge. 

" * Hoping you will consider this some amends 
for the rudeness of which, I fear, you must have 
thought me guilty this morning, I am yours most 
truly, Hugh Lester. 

" * AsMr. Lefort lives in Denethorp, I trust you 
will not think that Miss Clare's permission applies 
to yourself only. The keepers will have ordeit} 
accordingly.' " 

M. Lefort, having looked at the note. — " This 
is very polite inde^. Why, Marie, this looks 
veiT like a real adventure." 

Marie. — " And a pleasant one, is it not ?" 

AngUiqne. — " What sort of person is this Mr. 
Lester?" 

Ernest, slily. — "And will the prince marry 
the princess ?" 

Fleurette. — "And shall we all go and see the 
beautiful creatures?" 

Marie. — " I don't know any thing more about 
it." 



CHAPTER VI. 

Certainly the new Fellow of St. Margaret's 
might consider that he had made the most of 
himself, so far. It was not only that he had 
succeeded, but his success had been entirely ow- 
ing to his o^vn exertion ; and in such a case a lit- 
tle self-glorification is not unbecoming. Unlike 
most men, he was not forced to think how dif- 
ferently he would act were it in his power to be- 
gin his university life over again. He had not 
run into debt ; he had formed no social habits 
that require an expenditure of time or money ; 
he had not even wasted himself in conversation, 
intellectual speculation, or desultory reading. As 
he had been at school, such was he in his fresh- 
man's year, and such he remained until he put on 
his bachelor's hood. From the very fii-st day of 
his taking possession of his attic in St. Marga- 
ret's College he devoted himself entirely to the 
orthodox work of the place, in his pursuit of 
which he never allowed himself to be disturbed 
by any kind of distraction whatever. Moreover, 
every day with him meant work — ^work conscious 
and actual ; and his power of realizing the im- 
mediate end to be attained, and of adopting and 
carrying out the right means to attain it, was so 
strong that he can scarcely be said to have exer- 
cised any real self-denial in the course which he 
pursued. Spurred on by his special form of am- 
bition, or rather by what stood in the place of 
ambition, he showed what may be done by a stu- 
dent without genius, without the incentive afford- 
ed by a sense of duty, and without entlrasiasm, 
or love of learning for its own sake. Had the re- 
wards of his university been bestowed for profi- 
ciency in billiards, to billiards he would hav«a de- 
voted himself with equal zeal ; and it was in pre- 
cisely the same spirit that he devoted himstelf to 
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Greek and mathematics. As may WeD be sup- 
posed, he was not very popular aittong the men 
of his own standing, and made but few acquaint- 
ances ; but he made himself respected, and he 
Valued college popularity at its true worth — which 
is very little. While far abler men than himself 
were living according to the number of their years, 
this old head upon young shoulders was exenipli- 
fying the fable of the hare and the tortoise. 

Not a remarkably amiable character this, but 
certainly not weak or contemptible. Such men 
do not often achieve greatness, but success they 
can scarcely help achieving. In the result, at 
the end of his three years Warden was, on the 
whole, beaten by only two men in his year : in 
mathematics, by a man who, young as he was, 
loved science with the unselfish and all-absorbing 
love that she demands from her lovers ; and in 
classics, by a strange sort of ruffian who was 
drunk five days in the week, who slept all the 
■ sixth, and who then on the seventh, when he was 
awake and sober, laughed over Aristophanes till 
he was drunk again, but who spouted Anacreon 
over his cups, and dreamed of Greek root^ in 
iambic trimeters. But, barring the enthusiast 
and the genius, the practical man, who simply 
read hard to secure his fellowship, was in front 
of the field. And he had his rewaid : for while 
he sat in ease and comfort at the high table of 
St. Margaret's, the senior wrangler was dying of 
consumption ; and the constitution of his other 
rival, originally as stix)ng as that of a hundred 
horses, had begun to yield to the inevitable Nem- 
esis of drink, after its possessor had come to giief 
with the authorities on account of some Greek 
epigrams which had displayed a great deal more 
wit and scholarship than reverence or decency. 

And now Mark Warden, to whom Aristoph- 
anes was only so much matter to be " read " — to 
use the word in its undergraduate sense — to 
whom the stars might have been bits of tinfoil 
for any thing he cared, and who, for reasons that 
Marie could have told, had no right to sit at the 
high table at all, returned to his father's house 
as it were in a halo of triumph. When he reach- 
ed it, the street-door was standing open, so that 
he had no need to knock or ring in order to pass 
thi^ough the entrance-hall into a small parlor — 
how small it seemed to him now ! — in which a 
suggestion of wall-flowers unnaturally strove with 
a decided perfume of tobacco and hot spirits. It 
was furnished in a more home-like style than the 
room in Market Street, and yet, somehow, it did 
not look so much like home. The elTect of it 
upon Mark was even rather chilling. His college 
rooms were by no means extravagantly sumptuous 
or nnnecessarily comfortable, but they had the ad- 
vantage of the comparison ; and then it must be 
remembered that he had been a little put out of 
temper widi himself and his belongings towards 
the end of his journey. And then this was no 
longer really his home. He had risen above the 
&mily level, and its ways were no longer his 
ways nor its thoughts his thoughts. And then 
the old scene suggested memories to him that 
three years of work and absence had naturally 
not a uttle clouded ; and although they had been 
very bearable to him while they did not affect his 
daily life, they began to look formidable now that 
he was in the very midst of them again. 
% The parlor was empty ofall save the greasy 
>L leather chair, the scratched and bruised m&oga- 



ny table, the worn-out carpet, the dusty comer- 
cupboard, and all the other articles of furniture 
that he had once accepted as part of the nature 
of things, but which now looked to him so wretcli- 
edly mean and shabby. He was about to pull the 
bell-rope to announce his arrival, when a maid- 
servant, not over neat or clean, considering the 
lateness of the hour, and who, to judge from the 
redness of her bared arms, in which she support- 
ed a ti*ay, might have been own sister to her of 
Market Street, as indeed very likely she was, 
put her head in at the door, and then, overcome 
by either fear or modesty at the sight of a strange 
gentleman, gave a scream and let the tray with 
its contents — fortunately not fragile — clatter upon 
the floor. 

" Is my father at home ?" asked Mark, a little 
crossly, for such a welcome as this jarred upon 
his nerves. 

**Why, save us! it's. Master Maik. Lord, sir, 
how you be growed out of sight ! You give one 
quite a turn." 

** I was expected, was I not ?'* 

*' Well, Master M , sir, I did hear some- 
thing. But master, he've dined — " 

** Oh, I didn't mean that. Is he in ? or lAy 
sister ?" 

" Master's in the surg'ry. And Miss Lony — 
I'll go and fetch her." 

And this was the triumphant return ! 

Presently, however, down ran Miss Lorry 
— ^beaming, gushing, rosy, and untidy. "Oh, 
Mark," she cried, throwing herself upon him 
with a rush, ** we'd quite given you up ! How 
hungry you must be I" was it his fancy only that 
she said 'ungry? — "But I'm so glad! Did you 
come all the way from Cambridge to-day?" — This 
was not likely, seeing that the journey was over 
two hundred miles. — "Only think! why, I 
shouldn't have known you! I am so glad!" And, 
to do her justice, she looked as pleased as she said 
she was. 

" It is a long time, isn't it ? and my father ?" 

" Oh, he's all right ; Jane is gone to tell him. 
He'll be here directly. Oh, I am so sorry ! We 
had dinner at one. I wonder is there any thing 
in the house ! Oh, of course — ^there's the mut- 
ton ; I dare say it's got cold now. Or it might 
be wanned, mightn't it? — Oh, here's papa. I 
thought he wouldn't be long." 

And so in came Mr. Warden from the sur- 
gery — tall, big, loose, florid, loud-mannered and 
loud-voiced as ever, or rather more than ev^, 
bringing with him a jovial smile, and an atmos- 
phere that showed that if Lorry had be^i an- 
swerable for the scent of the wall-flowers, he was 
responsible for the other part of the odor of the 
room. 

" Ah, Mark, my boy — delighted to see you ! 
So here you ai'e back again with three hundi-ed 
a year all of your own ! Who'd have thought it? 
Ah, college is a fine thing. Fancy a boy of mine 
making money ! Ha, ha, ha !" 

" I've had to work for it, though." 

" Well, well ; that's all the better, isn't it ? 
Every body ought to put his shoulder to the 
wheel — that's my maxim. But all work and no 
plav, you know. So now you've come to idle a 
bit," hey?" 

" AJnd how are things with you, father?" 

"Oh, slack — slack. But we rub on, Lony 
and me. One might do something^ if it werent 
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for that damned fool Jones. I was in consnlta- 
tion with him to-day. He's got in with madam, 
yop know — and much good hell do her. *Pon 
my honor, I don't believe he knows the liver from 
the stomach ; and as for his diagnosis — ^pooh I" 

By this time the mutton made its appearance 
' Vpbn the same unfortunate tray. It Was both 
red and tepid ; but hunger, though used to look 
for its satisfaction to the high table of St. Mar- 
garet's, is still hunger, and Mark had not grown 
too dilinty to be superior to the elFects of a long 
day spent on the roof of a coach. Besides, the 
air of Denethorp is not much less appetizing than 
that of Cambridge itself, which is notorious in 
that respect. And so, though his eyes revolted, 
he attacked the joint not unwillingly. 

' ** You mentioiied Miss Clare," he said, after a 
few minutes of silence, during which Lorry sat 
staring at him with all her eyes, and his father 
ruminate over the sins of Jones. "I travelled 
with her nephew from Redchester." 

" Ah, young Lester ? Not a bad fellow that. 
Set a collar-lK>ne for him once, out with the 
hounds, when he wasn't that high. He's tall 
enough now. Lucky dog he is. By-the-way, 
there s to be a fight." 

"A fight?" 

"Yes, for Johnston's seat; and he'll be beat 
too. You're just in time to see the fun." 

" And who's going to stand, then ?" Politics 
had riot been in Mark's line, and so he only asked 
the question for the sake of saying something. 

"Oh, a man named Prescot — another lucky 
dog, and an out-and-outer — reformer, you know, 
and that. Speaks just like a what's-his-name, 
and in with all the mill people. He canvassed 
me the other day. I'd half a mind to promise 
for him, just to go against that ass Jones." 

**But you coiJdn't do that very well." 

" Couldn't I, though ? And I would have too, 
only then there's that other ass young Smith, 
who's got hold of that lot. What they can see in 
him Lord knows. Why, he isn't as old as you 
are. Jones don't know a liver from a stomach, 
but Smith don't know man from mutton. No, 
no. I must vote for Church and King — Church 
and King, you know — if it was only to put down 
young Smith. ' Confound their politics, frustrate 
their knavish tricks !* Now, Lorry, just get out 
the tumblers, there's a girl, and the brandy. I'm 
going to have a pipe." 

His son did not smoke, nor did he drink spir- 
its, whatever taste he, as a college fellow, had 
managed to acquire for the nobler port. So he 
sat unoccupied while his father filled the long clay 
pipe, of the kind known to connoisseura as a 
"churchwarden," and mixed himself a pretty 
stiff tumbler. 

"And now we're comfortable and all at home 
again," said the latter. "Why, bless my soul. 
Lorry, you haven't had that window mended yet ! 
We don't want that sort of draught — ^ha, ha, ha ! 
And now, Mark, my boy, what's next ?" 

"Next?" 

"Yes — when you're going in to be a bishop, 
you know ?" 

" I'm not at all sure I shall go into the Church 
at an." 

"What is it to be, then?" 

"I think I shall go to London and read for 
the bar. I've got my fellowship to keep me 
/HfiflflwhiJe, you know." | 



"Read for the bar! Bless my heart and 
soul!" Let it be remembered that to be a bar- 
rister was in itself something of a distinction in 
those days, whatever it may be in these. 

"Why not ? It seems my best way of doing 
something in the world." 

"Well, you know best, no doubt — ^you know 
best Only be any thing but a doctor, that's all 
I say. 

* * La, Mark, " said Lorry ; * * what, like the peo- 
ple when the judge comes in at Redchester ? And 
shall you have to wear a wig ?" 

Any reply that her brother might have been 
going to make to these appreciative remarks was 
interrupted by the arrival of one of the friends of 
the house — a managing clerk to one of the Dene- 
thorp attorneys, who, like his master in the old 
times, occasionally used to drop in of an evening 
to smoke a pipe with the doctor. He was rath- 
er a smart fdlow in his way, and was publicly 
supposed to have half an eye upon Miss Lorry — 
perhaps he would have bestowed the other half 
also upon her had her fortune been equal to her 
merit. 

"Ah, Brown," said Mr. Warden, "sit down, 
my boy. Mr. Brown — my son from Cambridge. " 
The two bowed to each other — Mr. Brown geni- 
ally, Mark stiffly. " And how are things going, 
Brown?" continued the doctor. "Wliat's the 
news ?" 

Mr. Brown was certainly not "good style," 
and Mark liad of late gi*own marvellously partic- 
ular about such things. Besides, he had but just 
parted from Lester, whose style was undeniable. 
And so he did not go through his part of the in- 
troduction with a very good grace. 

"Miss Warden," said the other, "dehglited to 
see you so blooming. Sir, delighted to make 
your acquaintance — ^proud indeed. Johnston's 
retired." 

"What?" said the doctor; "madgm going 
to throw up the sponge ? You astonish'mc !" 

"Sounds queer, doctor, don't it? But you 
don't know elections like I do. Between our- 
selves, you know, it'll turn out a dodge." 

" To put Prescot's people off" the scent ?" 

"Maybe. But any way it'll be a dodge. 
Catch madam asleep — catch a weasel I Not to 
speak of White & Son. And I will say that for 
them, that ho one ever caught the office napping 
yet. And there's something up — that I know 
for certain. You know young Lester ?" * 

"Of course." 

"Well, between ourselves, you know, it's a 
fact he came down by coach this very day. What 
do you think of that ? Put two and two togeth- 
er — eh? I heard it from Sparks, who sat*behind 
him all the wav from Redchester." 

" And what^s he to do ?" 

"Why stand! that's what he's to do. You 
take my word for it, madam means fighting ; and 
I will say that for her, that when she means fight- 
ing she fights — and no mistake. But won't the 
money have to fly, that's all !" 

" I wish some of it would fly my way," said 
the doctor, meditatively. 

"It'll fly eveiy way!" said Mr. Brown, tri- 
umphantly. "Denethorp liasn't had such a 
chance this many a day !" 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

It must have become pretty evident by this 
time that Mark Warden was sailing under false 
colors — that he had sejt out on the voyage of life 
in rather buccaneer fashion. He could not but 
own it, even to himself, distinctly and conscious- 
ly. 

And yet — what was he to do ? Every thing 
had somehow or other seemed so plain and easy 
to him while he was at Cambridge. There, he 
had not been able, living as an unmarried man 
with other unmarried men, absorbed in the work 
of the place, with only himself to think of, to feel 
that he was not as others were. Marie had be- 
come a sort of dream to him ; and so he felt, 
whenever he thought about the matter at all, 
tliat he must have become a sort of dream to 
Marie. Had he been an idle man, with nothing 
to do but write love-letters, things might have 
worn a different aspect to him. But when a 
strong man's heart is in his work, and when that 
work is purely selfish, he is seldom able to realize 
what concerns others. But now, once more in 
Denethorp, relieved from the iron of hard work, 
and in the midst of all the associations of three 
years ago, the image of Marie took a far more 
substantial form, and became any thing but a 
dream. Once more, what was he to do ? 

He might resign his fellowship, declare his mar- 
riage, and take a curacy and pupils. "Of 
course," the reader will say; "what else?" 
But then he would have thrown away the hopes, 
the labor, the success of years ; he would con- 
demn himself to an obscure and uncongenial life 
for the rest of his days ; it would be far worse 
than committing suicide. No — any thing but 
that, he thought. And let not the reader be too 
sure, if he is not guided by some nobler principle 
than Mark Warden, that he, under similar cir- 
cumstapces, would not think in a similar way. 
And so, before he slept, he entered into a son of 
compromise with himself. The maniage had 
been secret for three years — ^let it be secret for 
four; and then — who knows what might hap- 
pen? It is not only weak-minded men who, 
when pushed into a moral difficulty, cast their 
burden upon the shoulders of Fortune. 

Nevertheless it was in a frame of mind made 
up of doubt and of that sort of self-justification 
which is the surest symptom of unconscious shame 
that he, on rising, faced the fresh, honest breath 
of the morning, laden with the old-fashioned fra- 
grance of the old-fashioned flowers of long ago. 
From the window of his room he saw his sister, 
with uncovered head, sleeves tucked up^ and shoes 
down at heel, mysteriously engaged with a clothes- 
line which extended from one brick wall of the 
garden to the other ; and the sight did not please 
him, for it suggested to him the vision of a future 
Mrs. Bro^vn. Then he descended into the parlor, 
still strongly flavored with the effects of last even- 
ing. It was by no means early, but there were 
no signs of breakfast ; indeed in that house noth- 
ing seemed to be done at any particular time or 
in any particular manner. Presently, however, 
his father came in ; and then, somehow or oth- 
er, breakfast and Lorry made their appearance 
together. 

"Well, Mark," said the doctor, "what are 
you up to to-day ? I wanted to have seen some- 
thing of you J but there's always something or 



another. I really must go and see that child of 
Wilkins's. I ought to have gone yesterday — only 
something put it out of my head ; and — hang it ! 
my boots weren't cleaned this morning. But 
never mind — they'll do for once in a way. But 
that reminds me — I promised to go and see what's- 
his-name on Sunday. Well, well, I dare say it 
was nothing particular." 

' ^ Oh, never mind me. I shall just stroll about 
somewhere." 

Laura looked knowingly at her brother; for 
though not a confidante of his great secret, she 
had not been blind to his great flirtation. "I 
think I can fancy where you'll stroll to," she 
said. 

* * And, Lorry, " continued the doctor, " if Sum- 
mers calls about that bill again, you know, tell 
him I haven't forgotten it, or something like that ; 
and if any body else calls, say I shall be sure to 
be in some time or other. And you can have 
that window mended — only don't pay for it ; and 
have in another bottle of brandy from the Cheq- 
uers — I've got an account against them there of 
some sort or another, so it'll be all right. And 
now I must be off." And so he marched away 
heavily, munching his last mouthful of breakfiEist 
as he left the door. 

Then LoiTy in a few minutes was carried oflF 
by the red-armed maid, and Mark was left to fol- 
low his own devices. 

His sister had proved to be a true prophetess. 
As, indeed, he was only bound in duty to do, he 
took himself slowly and uncomfortably to Mar- 
ket Street. The distance was not far, but he Was 
a long time in travei'^ing it ; for now that his 
meeting with Marie was imminent and inevita- 
ble, his anxiety about it, and about the nature of 
the relation that must somehow or other be es- 
tablished between him and her, for the present 
almost tempted him to fly fi*om the situation al- 
together. He almost began to doubt whether he, 
the precociously wise, had not been guilty of a 
great piece of folly for once in his life. 

Chance also aided his feeble attempts to pro- 
crastinate — ^attempts of which, to do him justice, 
he was half ashamed. It was by no means a 
pleasant thing for him to feel that he, Mark War- 
den, Wrangler, Fellow, et castera, et ccetera, was 
afraid to meet Marie, who was Marie and nQth- 
ing more. He would have sufficiently despilsed 
any other man who feared to meet a woman, and 
that woman his own wife. But for himself, he 
welcomed die chance that aided him, neverthe- 
less. 

At a smart trot along the High Street came a 
light trap, driven by his travelling companion of 
yesterday. Hugh Lester also saw Warden and 
pulled up. 

"You're the very man I want to see. Warden I" 
he said. " What do you think? I'm going to 
stand for Denethorp." 

"Indeed? But I heard something about it 
last night, I wish you a triumphant return with 
all my heart." 

* * Thanks, old fellow. But you must do some- 
thing more than that. You've become a great 
man here, you know." 

" I am sure I did not know it." 

" I don't know what people don't think youVe 
been doing. There seems a sort of impression 
that you've been made Archbishop of Canterbury. 
I've been having a httle talk with White^ you 
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know. I wish you'd come and seo him, if you 
wouldn't mind." 

*' But what could I do?" 

**0h, lots of things. You see this is how 
things are, or something like it. You have heard, 
I suppose, that they want to turn us out ?" 

**But they won't, of course." 

* * Not if we can help it. But from what White 
says they seem to have got all the brains on their 
bide and most of the money. Are you a good 
hand at talking — at spouting, I mean ?" 

**I never made a speech in my life." 

** Never mind that. The fact is. White has 
been asking me about you, and I told him you 
could do every thing. So just come and see him, 
there's a good fellow. I shall be tremendously 
obhged." 

**I should be delighted to be of any use, of 
course — if I thought I could be of any." 

**0f course you can. You'll come and see 
White, then ?" 

"Now?" 

" If you could. Can you ?" 

Warden smiled to himself. This was indeed 
a triumph in its way. So he was to be pitted 
against the new-comer — to provide brains for his 
party I It was faute de mieitx, of course ; but a 
man, when he feels really flattered, does not think 
of that. He had had a welcome back worth hav- 
ing, after all. ** It is always so," he thought to 
himself; " a man is always best appreciated out- 
side his own home. " 

But then Marie — ^he ought not to be an hour 
longer in the place without nt least tiying to see 
her. 

** I have a call to make," he said ; ** but that 
will keep, if you and White really want me." 

"Jump up, then — 111 drive yon, and we can 
talk as we go along. By-the-way, I have to go a 
little out of my way first — you won't mind ? I 
havp to pick up a young lady who is staying with 
us, and who came in to make a visit, and whom 
I'm to drive back to Earl's Dene. You know 
something of her, perhaps ? — Miss Raymond of 
New Court, yon know." 

* ' Indeed ? My father used to know Mrs. Ray- 
mond." 

" No doubt ; she's a capital girl. I mean her 
to o^nvass for me furiously ; and as you're to do 
the samej I must introduce yon. I wish I had 
an elder brother, Warden — catching votes won't 
be such good fun as catching trout, I fancy. 
However, I'm in for it now — so Lester forever !" 
he said, with a laugh, and a touch to the horses 
that made them start off sharply. "I shall be 
as excited about it as my good aunt herself be- 
fore it's aU over. Gently, Bay — that child may 
be a voter's — so there's mv first piece of bribery,*" 
he said, as he threw a com to a small child that 
had apparently taken care to wait before crossing 
the street until its passage lay directly under the 
horses' heels. "And now, here we are." 

They had turned into Market Street, and, to 
Mark's sdrprise, had stopped at the very boot- 
maker's shop to which he himself had been bound 
when he was overtaken by Lester. Surely it was 
not likely that Miss l£iymond of New Court 
should buy her shoes in Denethorp, much less in 
Maiket Street. He devoutly hoped that none of 
the Lefbrt family might be looking out of the 
window, for he naturally wished to make his own 
visit in his own way. 



Lester sent his groom with a message for Miss 
Raymond that he was at the door ; and present- 
ly down came Ernest to say that she would be 
ready immediately. 

Now Ernest was rather a sharp child, and some- 
thing of a terrible one also, as sharp boys of his 
age are apt to be ; nor had Cambridge turned 
Mark quite so much into a silk purse as to Have 
rendered him unrecognizable. And so the mes- 
senger, without having delivei-ed his message, and 
without any awe of Hugh, made a charge at the 
side of the trap at which his old acquaintance 
was sitting. 

"Why, Ernest!" said the latter, with forced 
geniality, " where do you drop from ? and how 
are they all ?" 

" Oh, all right. Oh, I was to say the lady will 
be down directly." 

"And who are you, mv man ?" asked Lester. 

"Oh, I'm Ernest." 

" And who's El-nest ?" 

" Don't you know ? Ernest Lefort. " 

" You know the Leforts, Warden ?" 

" Yes — that is— oh yes, I know them. Wait 
a minute, Ernest. I'll just mn up for a second, 
Lester, if j^ou don't mind." 

"All nght. By-the-way, would they mind 
my going up too ? It would be rather a* joke — 
I'll tell vou why afteniN'ards. I know one of them 
myself. 

Now it would be doing Mark Warden su])reme 
injustice to suppose for a moment that he was in 
the least really ashamed of his humble friends in 
the presence of his grand acquaintance. His real 
desire to make his visit alone was of course foimd- 
ed on other reasons. But still to guide the heir 
of Earl's Dene to the bootmaker's second floor 
was rather a downfall, after having been paraded 
in the streets of Denethoi-p as his familiar com- 
panion, and he felt it a little. 

Monsieur Lefort had gone out to give his les- 
sons, so that when the tjvo entered, preceded by 
Emestj they found only the three girls and Flca- 
rette, who was amusing herself ujjon Miss Ray- 
mond's knee. 

The circumstances were not favorable to a lov- 
er-like meeting between the husband and wife ; 
and now that matters had so turned out, Mark 
was not altogether sony that he and Marie were 
forced to meet as though they had been nothing 
more to each other than old acquaintance. But 
he read in her eyes, and in the warm rush of light 
and color to her face when she saw him, that she, 
however much she had changed — and changed 
for the better — in person during these three years, 
was unchanged as far as he was concerned ; that 
her heart was still as much his as if the three 
years had been but three hours. And for this 
too, so mingled were his feelings, he could not 
find it in his own heart to be sony. . Who can 
be really disappointed or displeased at finding 
that a woman has remained more tnie to him 
than he has remained to her? For an instant 
she was once more to him tlie Marie of old times, 
and he fully answered the speech of her eyes with 
his own. 

On their entrance IVHss Rajrmond rose and put 
down Fleurette. The business of introduction 
seemed likely to be complicated, for there was no 
one in the room who was acquainted ^vith every 
body in it, and, except Hugh, every body was sur- 
prised to see every body ebe. 
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'* Miss Lefort," said Hugh, to cut the matter 
short, **I am exceedingly sorry to bi'eak up so 
pleasant a party ; but as my friend Warden would 
have done so in any case, I yielded to the temp- 
tation. Miss Baymond, this is Mr. Warden of 
St. Margaret's, who is going to help us in our 
battles." 

She looked at Warden with her honest eyes, 
and made him a cold and formal courtesy, which, 
had he observed it, and had he been given to spec- 
ulate about such things, would have puzzled Hugh 
considerably. Then, turaing to Marie, and see- 
ing her embanYissment at the unexpected visit, 

*' Now, Miss Lefort, I really must go. Ang^- 
lique, this is Mr. Lester, Miss Clare's nephew." 

Now Angelique, in spite of Miss Raymond's 
kindness to her, alwavs made a point of remem- 
bering and keeping wnat she considered her place 
as a dependent ; and so for these few minutes she 
had retired into the background. Now, however, 
she emerged fpm her dark comer, and Lester 
saw her — suddenly. 

The ascent into that poor and shabby lodging 
had been worth making, with a vengeance! 
Hugh felt as a traveller in the desert would feel 
who should all of a sudden light upon a rose-bush 
in full blossom springing from the dry stones. 
By the side of Alice Raymond she was like a 
southern night beside a pale northern morning ; 
by that of Alarie, like the full moon with its faint 
attendant star. He was certainly no poet, nor did 
conscious images enter his mind ; but somehow 
the phairs and sofas did idealize themselves al- 
most as absurdly as if he too had thought of Ara- 
bia Petrisa in connection with them. Not that 
the comparison is so very absurd either, for they 
were certainly hard enough. 

Ang^ique must have been exceedingly stupid 
indeed if she had been blind to the effect that 
she produced upon the prince of her cousin ^s 
fair)' taJc, and miraculously free from vanity had 
she not been gratified by it. Truly if it is the 
early bird tliat picks up the worm, it Is not neces- 
sarily for its own eating. 

No one else, however, noticed any thing. Miss 
Raymond was busy with her shawl, Marie with 
' Miss Raymond, and Mark, as usual, with himself 
— perliaps also a little with Marie. Still Hugh 
fancied, after a moment, that he must have be- 
trayed himself, although, in fact, he only appear- 
ed to be a little awkward, as men for the most 
part are under any circumstances when they have 
just undergone the misery of a sudden introduc- 
tion. 

Lester.— r^^ Are you living in — in Denethorp, 
Miss Lef— Mademoiselle ?" ("Damn it 1 what 
an ass she must think me!") 

AngUique^ not showing that she thought so at 
all events, and in her sweetest voice. — *'I am 
only on a visit Miss Raymond was kind enough 
to let me come hiere while she is at Earl's Dene. 
This is my home, however — at least when I am 
not with her." 

Lester, — **0h yes — I forgot; Miss Lefort is 
you sister ?" 

Angelique, — ** My cousin." 

Lester, — * * I suppose you heard of our interview 
this morning?" 

Angelique, — **0h, she gave us quite a grand 
account of it." 

Lester^ recovering himself a little. — "And 
abused me, no doubt ?" 



Angelique, — **0n the contrary, I can assure 
you." 

Marie. — "Oh, Mr. Lester, what must yoa 
think of me ? I have not thanked you and Miss 
Clare—" 

Lester, — "You will do so by coming. And" 
(to Angelique, or, more accurately, at her) "you 
also — ^if — that is — " 

Angelique, — "I am no artist, I am ashamed 
to sa;^." 

miss Raymond, — "Don't believe her, Hugh. 
She does every thing." 

Angelique^ to herself. — " I wonder why she calls 
him Hugh? But I should have known if there 
was any thing." Aloud — "Badly, Miss Ray^ 
mond was going to add." 

Miss Raymond, — "Indeed I was not, tiiough. 
If Mr. Lester were not in a hurry to get away, I 
would punish you by condemning you to the 
harpsichord on the spot." 

Angelique. — "Oh, pray. Miss Raymond — ^** 

Lesier, forgetting all about Warden, White» 
and every thing that he ought to have remember- 
ed.—* * Would you ? Might I ask ?" 

Angelique, throwing him a look of private and 
special complaisance. — ** I would muchratheryou 
would excuse me, indeed. I am really not — " 

Lester. — "But I am sure that — will you try?" 

Angelique, with a look of the same kind as be- 
fore, but tempered by a half smile. — "But per-, 
haps you do not care about music ?" 

Lester. — " But I do indeed. There is nothing 
that I care for so much." 

Miss Raymond, opening the harpsichord. — 
" Oh, Hugh, that's just what you said last night 
about hunting ! There, Ange'lique — you see you 
will have to do it." 

Angelique. — "I wish you had not raised Mr. 
Lester's expectations. However, I will do what 
I can to dissipate them. Ah, you have no doubt 
heard Miss Raymond herself?" 

Miss Raymond, laughing. — " If he had, do you 
think I should give him the chance of heaiing 
you ? I am not quite so careless of my reputa- 
tion." 

And so Angelique, having displayed the proper 
.amount of unwillingness, sat do^vn and sang. 

What she chose to sing is of no consequence, 
nor how she sang it. Lester knew nothing about 
music. EngUshmen in those days knew as little 
about it as they do now, and cared about it even 
less. But nevertheless he was soon lost in a 
heaven in which he forgot every man in the world 
and every woman but one — in which he became 
so lost indeed as to forget even his horses, which 
were impatientiy pawing the stones before the 
door. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

At last, however, when the one song had grown 
into many, the visit came to an end. Lester had, 
when in his ignorance of what was to come and 
on the spur of the moment he proposed to amuse 
himself by following up his adventure of the 
morning, intended that it should last about two 
minutes ; and to him, indeed, it seemed to have 
lasted not a second longer. In truth, however, 
the church clock, unheard by him, had twice 
chimed the hour. Miss liaymond had been in 
no huny to run away, for she epjoyed the slight- 
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ly Bohemian character of the whole thing, and 
was easily amused: and Mark, though he was 
not enjoying himself at <all, could not under the 
circumstances betray his desire to cut the visit 
short 

"When the three visitors departed, Lester carry- 
ing away with him a look, sharp as a sword but 
soft as velvet, thrown to him from the dark eyes 
of Angelique, which had the effect of filling his 
whole heart and of raising his spirits to a delight- 
ful point of mild fever, then said that young lady 
herself to her cousin — • 

** JE'A 6t6n, chkre enfant ! I congratulate you 
on that worm of yours ! " 

.** What-'Mr. Lester ?" 

** Who but Mr. Lester, of course ? He is real- 
ly a very good-looking boy. And so that is tlie 
heir of Earl's Dene?" 

"I really do not know. He is Miss Clare's 
nephew. Yes, I suppose he is." 

"And has she any other nephews, or any peo- 
ple of that sort ?" 

"I believe not." 

"And what do you think of my Miss Alice?" 

*^* Of Miss Raymond ? Oh, she is quite charm- 
ing, and so kind!" 

" Yes, she is, no doubt. Suppose there should 
be a match between them ?" 

" I am sure they would suit each other admi- 
rably." 

" My dear Marie, what a child you are !" 

"Why?" 

**Why? because you are. And now, what 
has your old friend Mark Warden had to say for 
himself? Why, how you color 1" 

"Do I? I'm sure I didn't know it. I am 
very glad he is back again.'* . 

"He has certainly improved — ^he looks like a 
man ; much more of a man than young Lester. 
He was a very disagreeable boy, though." 

"Ang<nique!" 

" Now, dearest, please don't scold me, or look 
at me through your eyebrows like that. I have 
no doubt lie is perfection now. Do you know, I 
ieel quite in high spirits. Do you think of going 
to Earl's Dene to-morrow morning ?" 

"To-morrow? I don't know. Perhaps one 
■ had better not to-morrow. I wish Mr. Lester 
had not made such a point of my going." 

"Oh, Marie, what an old prude you are !" 

" I think it might be better not, ])erhaps. It 
was altogether rather a fuss about nothings" 

* * Voy likely, dear. But then one thing comes 
of another ; and nothing doesn't come from noth- 
ing always. Now I am sure we have had a very 
pleasant morning party, and that would never 
have been but for your going to the park. And 
then it would seem so ungrateful of you not to go 
now." 

" I hope not. I can't help thinking that the 
whole thing has gone far enough. As you say, 
we have had a very pleasant morning party — " 

" Well r 

" And let that be the end of it." 

" Why, do you take Mr. Lester for a wolf, and 
us for two innocent lambs ? I am not a lamb, I 
assure you, and don't mean to be ; and he seems 
to me to be very harmless. And Miss Baymond 
here too!" 

* ' I dare say you are right. But still — Come, 
now Ive are iilone, tell me something about your 
letter from Felix." 
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There— you may read it if you like. " ' 

"What-all?" 

" Why not ? There are no secrets." 

And so Marie took the letter, and read as fol- 
lows, while Angelique returned to her favorite 
window, and amused herself with the first two 
cantos of "Don Juan," which she had brought 
down with her : — 

" London, , — th. 

* * Dearest, — ^I am in England — in your land ! 
In mine too, for since you left Paris, France has 
been my land of exile — England my true home. 
Are you surprised ? But you can not be surprised 
that my body should have followed my soul. Do 
not be surprised if it follows you more closely 
still, for your absence has cheated me of the re- 
ward of seeing yon. Shall you be long gone ? 
When shall you be back ? If Paris became a 
desert to me when you left it, what must this 
London be ? I am angry with the sun for shin- 
ing where my o\^ti sun is not; I can only hope 
that it is the herald of your return. Is it so ? 

" The first thing I did on arri^^ng, before doing 
or thinking about any thing, was to call in the 
Square of Portnmn. What a gloomy house! 
That also seemed to feel its desolation. There, 
after much difficulty — for the words ' I love you ' 
help me not much, and of your tongue I know no 
more — I learned where you now are, and that 
you are so miiny leagues away. Then I carried 
a letter of in^iroduction to a friend of M. Prosper, 
who, as you' know, has friends everywhere. I 
found him at the theatre, where he is director of 
the music. He received me well, and thinks I 
did not wrong to come here as an artist. ITierc 
is room enough for foreign musicians, he tells me, 
since the peace, and he will be able to get me an 
engagement either at his own house or at some 
other before my purse is empty. You will say, 
perhaps, this does not sound very grand. But 
what would you ? Rome was not built in a day, 
and I am not afraid, were London ten times as 
large. Do I not love you? and is not that enough 
to become great — is it not more than enough ? 

" I have so much to say to you, or rather I 
want to hear you say so much to me ! For in- 
deed I have but little to say but that I love you 
more than ever, were that possible ; but love 
makes me afraid, makes me doubt, though I know 
your truth so well: I want to hear once more 
from your own lips that you have not changed 
since the time when Paris was not a desert to 
me. 

" Am I to go on ?" asked Marie. 

" If you are not cnnwyec," answered her cous- 
in, calmly. 

" I tremble so much when I think what kind 
of life is yours — ^not solitary like mine. If I knew 
not your soul so well I should ofter despair, even 
now, when I think how much you are above me. 
For that alone I will become greiat, and that soon. 
And music to me is so entirely filled with you 
that how can I help being inspired ? 

" Of course as yet I know no one here, nor do 
I care to know any body or see any body but 
one, and she is invisible. Pray send me a line 
to say when I may hope for my winter to be over, 
and for my summer to come. If it is long first — 
but do not let it be long ! 

" Longing for you, for any thing from you, 
dearest Ang^que, your wholly devoted 

"Felix." 
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''Is it not nonsense?'* asked Angdiiqae, as 
she took back the letter. 

Bat Marie did not think it' nonsense by any 
means, and she answered by an embrace. 

' * Poor fellow ! " Angelique continued. * * Yes, 
he is yeiT good, but ^en he sometimes is very 
tiresome. 

Marie stared. 

It did not, however, strike Angelique herself 
that she had said any thing very surprising, so 
she did not observe the effect of her speech. 
"You see," she went on, "he is very amiable 
and very clever, at least as a musician, and I like 
him very much — ^better than any one I know, ex- 
cept you — and when I come out he would do ad- 
mirably for a husband, if I am to fall into that 
line ; and he is quite good-looking enough, and he 
is a gentleman, although he is only a fiddler — " 

**Ang^que!" This seemed to be Marie's 
limit of reproach. 

"Marie!" replied AngiHique, imitating her 
tone. " You don't expect me to find perfection, 
do vou? And, after all, if it comes to that, I 
don\ consider myself hopelessly engaged." 

"Not engaged?" 

" Of course we are, after a fashion. But then 
there are so many ways — " 

" My dear Angelique !" 

"Oh, you need not be afraid; I do not mean 
to break his heart. I shall marry him, no doubt, 
if he ever makes enough to keep us both from 
starving. You would not have me be a clog upon 
him, would you ? And if it is not to be, why, it 
won't be, that's aU." 

It will be gathered from this conversation that 
Ang^ique was the elder of the two, not only in 
years, but in some other things besides. But then 
she had seen a great deal more of the world. 

"Oh, Marie," she said, " I do wish I were a 
man!" 

"Why?" 

" Because I could marry you." 

But Marie did not smile. She said, crossly for 
her, though not for any one else, "I know you 
do not mean a single word you have been say- 
ing." 

" Of course not — who ever does ? But I real- 
ly should like to have you for my wife, Marie. 
But men are such simpletons. Come — don't let 
us quarrel any more. I feel inclined for a walk. " 

And so for a walk they prepared themselves — 
Ang^que in the very best of spirits, Marie rather 
sadly. At all events her cousin had puzzled her 
considerably. 

Nor is it certain that such sadness as she felt 
arose wholly from what seemed to her her cousin's 
unnatural way of speaking of her lover. That, 
she simply did not understand ; and. although it 
jarred upon her, she never dreamed that somdiow 
it was not all right in reality. It was that, with- 
out knowing it, she had been disappointed in 
Marie Warden — ^if, indeed, " disappointed " is not 
too strong a word. 

Not that she realized any such feeling. On 
the contrary, she was proud of his sue ^ss, proud 
of his apparent friendship with Lester; for the 
people of Earl's Dene were the aristocracy, al- 
most the royalty, of her limited world, and, para- 
doxical as it may sound, it is just those who know 
least of the world who are most impressed by 
rank ^and wealth. She was proud, also, of his 
improved appearance and bearing,* and she was 



pToud that her old belief in him had been justified. 
But behind all this not unreasonable pride there 
lurked a feeling of the existence of a want or loss 
of sympathy — that most intangible and indescrib- 
able of feelings which is always most strong when 
it is most intangible and indescribable. It was 
not that he had seemed cold and undemonstrative. 
He was cold and i^demonstrative by nature, and 
perhaps in this lay no small part of his inflnence 
over her ; for reserve, inasmuch as it implies 
strength, is the great secret by which any thing 
like real influence over a woman is both gained 
and secured. Besides, there had as yet been no 
opportunity for any display of warmth, seeing that 
the two had met not only before Others, but be- 
fore strangers. But still she had found his man- 
ner towards her not such as it might have been in 
the presence of a hundred strangers, although she 
coidd not have specified a single instance in whidi 
he could have spoken or acted difierently. Ip^e 
fact is, that he could not under any circumstances 
have spoken or acted difierently; and had he 
been in reality altogether unchanged, no want or 
loss would have suggested itself. Biit as the' want 
did exist, it would have equally made itself felt 
in any case. 

It is really impossible to put in words, which 
are always, even at best, tenibly gross and haStd, 
the faint suggestion of another unconscious feid- 
ing that found its way into the heart of Marie ; 
for while words are strong in proportion to their 
direct strength and plainness, feelings are strong 
in proportion to their obscurity. To attempt to 
express their shadowy nttances, even in poetry, is 
to risk trespassing on the province of another art ; 
for though Art, in a very high sense, i&doubtless 
one and indivisible, still, practically, its branches 
have very fixed and definite limits, which ought 
to be, and indeed to some extent must be, ob- 
served. Now, unfortunately, that form of art 
which works with words, while it is not less no- 
ble than other forms, and while it can, in many 
respects, soar far higher than the others, is in this 
i-espect the most limited of all. It can not affect 
the heart but through the logic of the mind — a 
terrible drawback when it is necessary that the 
heart should speak to the heart without the inter- 
vention of any logical process or logical symbols. 
Musicians and painters are far better ofi" in this 
matter; they may reach the soul through the 
senses alone. The eye and the ear have no need 
of reason in order to understand ; they need but 
to see and hear. But what can a word do, after 
all, with its fixed and inflexible definitetiess, 
speaking to no sense, and only suggesting in the 
first instance a cold, gross sort of accuracy, which 
is absolutelv hostile to the expression of emotion ? 

The application of all this is, that were one to 
say that the perasal of her cousin's letter produced 
a sensation of jealousy in the heart of Marie, a 
word would be employed that would be as int^ 
propriate as possible ; and yet, at the same time, 
any other known word would be more inappropri- 
ate still. Jealousy is a feeling of which, accu- 
rately speaking, she was utterly incapable ; and 
had she been capable of it, it would never have 
been where Angelique, her heroine of heroines, 
was concerned. But is it just possible to con- 
ceive of a sort of jealousy — there is no help for it, 
the word must be used — which conveys no sug- 
gestion or taint of any thing hateful or degrad- 
ing, even although its cause is fanciful and even 
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absard ? In the infinite series of emotions there 
must be some such feeling, though the note that 
represents it may have no place in any recog- 
nized scale. Indeed some such thing must ex- 
ist, for Marie experienced it. The letter had sup- 
plied her with a material foundation upon which 
to fix her floating half-thoughts about her hus- 
band. She was able to make an unconscious 
contrast. And yet, somehow or other, he gained 
something by the contrast too. And so, for the 
first time in her life, her heart was really troubled, 
and she did not know why. 

But it was, in truth, all plain enough. She, 
like her husband, had not exactly been standing 
still fdl these years. 



CHAPTER IX. 

But Ang^ique, though excited, was certainly 
not troubled in any disagreeable sense. Not 
that her thoughts and dreams were always of the 
most agreeable kind; for, thanks to her friends 
the Raymonds, she had seen something of the 
world, and was very naturally dissatisfied with 
her position in it. She could not avoid holding 
the doctrine that things in general were not quite 
as they ought to be. No one likes to own that 
he or she does not belong, by right of nature, to 
an aristocracy of some kind or other, and every 
oiie believes that his or her own kind is the best 
and truest. Miss Clare would not have agreed 
with her ; but there is something, at least, to be 
said in fiivor of the idea favored by Mademoiselle 
Angelique, that beauty and talent are not in their 
right places when they serve only to attract pen- 
niless fiddlers, and to waste themselves upon one 
who, being, socially speaking, nobody, was unable 
to outshine by their means the plainest and stu- 
pidest of the class to which Miss Clare and Miss 
Raymond belonged. She could not admire a 
condition of things in which the maid had to out- 
shine the mistress in vain ; in which the New 
Courts and other good, things of life belonged to 
the less clever ; and in which Fortune, unlike the 
shepherd of Ida, threw the golden fruit to the less 
beautifuL 

She was qtute sufficiently quick to judge of the 
motives of the people about her ; and she did not 
suppose that Miss Raymond had been invited to 
be a guest at Earl's Dene for nothing. Indeed, 
had she herself not been given to draw conclu- 
akma from what she saw, the never-ceasing gos- 
sip, of the town, always busy with the afiairs of 
every body, would have drawn them for her. 
Miss Clare had not entertained a visitor, save on 
matters of business, for years ; and now, just 
when her heir had come of age, and was at 
home, she was entertaining one who was young, 
beautiful, and rich. Within the last few hours 
E^arFs Dene and New Court had been married 
many times over by many tongues. A great 
many things passed through the brain of Ange- 
lique while Hugh Lester was standing over her at 
the harpsichord, and set her wits wandering in 
the country of infinite possibilities — a process 
with which coquetry had in reality but very little 
to do. Marie would have stared, indeed, had she 
been able to read the last thought that passed 
through her cousin's mind before she fell asleep, 
for it was nothing short of this : 



"And suppose .... and suppose that I were 
Mrs. Lester of Earl's Dene .... Lady Lester of 
Earl's Dene .... Ang^que, Countess of Dene- 
thorp . . . ." 

And where she would have arrived in her 
dreams heaven knows, were it not that waking 
thoughts and dreams seldom have much in 
common. Perhaps she experienced in them 
the fate of Almaschar ; perhaps they were with 
Felix. 

But enough for the present of girls and their 
dreams and fancies. The war between Whigs 
and Tories, between Earl's Dene and the cloth- 
mills, had begim. Before, however, entering 
upon a subject of such importance, yet one word 
more must be bestowed upon Ang^que, for her 
letter from Felix required an answer. In the 
following copy of it, the words placed in brackets 
appeared only in the rough draft, and were in her 
fair copy altered to those that immediately follow 
them. It will be seen that there are not many 
such alterations ; for she was an excellent secre- 
tary, as well for hersplf as for Miss Raymond : 

" 23 Market Street, Denethorp, — lli. 
** My dear Felix, — I own I was surprised to 
learn from your letter that you were [so near me] 
in London. Is it quite prudent of you to have 
taken such a sudden step ? But I suppose you 
considered it well, and acted under good advice. 
It would be most painful to me to think you had 
acted [thus on my account] othenvise. Did you 
consult M. Prosper first ? If you did, you have 
not told me what he said. 1 am very much afraid 
[as you say it will be a disappointment to you] 
that I shall not be able to return to to'WTi imme- 
diately, or even soon. Miss Raymond has not 
yet said any thing about coming back, and of 
course ray movements depend entirely upon hers. 
She has been good enough to do without me while 
she is here, and I nm staying with my uncle and 
cousins [and am enjoying my visit to them very 
much]. Of course I shall fee glad to see you. 
But do not think of coming to see me here ; it 
would never do. This I mean really. You must 
stay in London and work for your own sake, and 
show a little patience for mine. I should be very 
[angry] vexed, indeed, if you were to come here ; 
and so you >vill not, I am sure. Indeed I do not 
see how you could, as you are looking for an en- 
gagement ; and you ought to get one as soon as 
you can, and not lose your chances for a mere 
caprice. If you have made a useful friend in this 
person to whom M. Prosper has introduced you, 
you must not lose him, if you really mean to be 
as successful as I am sure you may be if you like. 
With all best wishes, believe me your affectionate 
friend, Akgelique Lefort." 

Never was colder letter kissed. But then wis- 
dom always seems cold, and AngcHique was rap- 
idly gi'owing wise. It is one thing for a young 
girl, with her character scarcely fonned, to in- 
dulge her first fancies by falling in love, or by 
imagininfij^that she falls in love, with a kind of 
romance hero, especially if she had been touched 
by the mania Byronica ; but it is a very diflxjr- 
ent thing for the same girl, when months of youth, 
which correspond to years of later life, have de- 
fined her feelings and made her capable of form- 
ing something like a real purpose, to keep faith- 
ful to mere romance. It is not at all wonderfiU 
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that, in the day of the Medoras, the Golnares, 
and their tribe, a very little mystery should have 
been able to go a long way in atti'acting her fancy. 
Even now, when Laras and Conrads are gone 
ont of fashion, mystery is notoriously by no means 
a bad line for a man to take, if he wishes to be 
thought of with interest by a very young girl 
whose dreaming days are not ^et over. When, 
therefore, Mademoiselle Angelique was really 
young, the young artist, who chose to wear his 
hair long, who taU:ed in the language of romance, 
and yet of sincerity, about love, art, and so forth ; 
who came from a land of hills and forests, and 
who, for any thing that he knew about his birth 
and parentage, might have been the heir of the 
Bom'bons themselves ; who preferred, as a matter 
of taste, to make love to her secretly, and who 
shared in that absurd but not unamiahle kind of 
hypocrisy which leads very young men to like to 
make themselves out to be very much worse mor- 
ally than they really ai-e — had quite enough points 
in his favor to touch her fancy if not her heart. 
She would have preferred, no doubt, that they 
bad been respectively sultana and pirate, instead 
of only being dame de compagme and fiddler ; 
but still imagination will do a great deal in such 
cases — a great deal more than change a fiddler 
into a pirate and a dame de compagnie into a sul- 
tana of sultanas. The unrbmantic Marie would 
have been safe, in all probability, from the influ- 
ence of a real and genuine Lara; but the vio- 
linist was unconventional enough in his ways, 
singular enough in his appearance, and mysteri- 
ous enough in his origin, to pass in her cousin's 
eyes for a sufficiently good imitation of the real 
thing — as a peg on which she might hang up her 
.fancies to dry. For she had thought a great deal 
about love in those days — as much as she was 
getting to think about marriage now. 

There are one or two proverbs that contain 
more truth than falsehood ; and one of them, un- 
happily, is, that familiarity breeds contempt. 
Though mystery is a good key, it is a very bad 
lock; it does very well to open the door of a 
heart, but it is by no means well adapted po keep 
it safe and secure. This must be done by sheer 
strength ; and of sheer strength, overmuch talk 
about love and art, and the youthful afiectations 
of long locks and mild wickedness, are in no wise 
symptoms — at least not of the sort of strength 
that is required to hold forever a woman who 
had opened her eyes to the fact that the good 
things of the real world are by no means to be 
despised. 

But, once more, it is the eve of battle ; and 
yet do we linger in ladies' bowers ? Nay, rather 

^* Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife ;" 

and in fact the clarion — from Redchester, at eight- 
eenpence a day and as much beer as he can swal- 
low — is sounding to the fray ; nor are local drums 
and fifes wanting to beat and whistle with a he- 
roic disregard of light and shade, of time and 
tune. Words, as hard as bullets, and almost as 
telling, are hurled about the place incessantly, 
and every now and then missiles that are harder 
still ; standards are displayed, union-jack against 
union -jack, and motto against motto; rosettes 
begin to enliven frieze and broadcloth, on tliis 
side with hue of heaven — on that, with the color 
of flowery fields : and the the armies rush together 
in a shower of gold and silver, as though Dene- 



thoi*p were Danae, wooed by rival Joves. In a 
woi*d, it is a contested election of the good old 
days, when men hit at least as hard as they do 
now, and far more openly. 

He who has seen, he who has heard, may {uc- 
ture to himself the outward phenomena of the 
long exciting weeks that preceded the nomination 
of a burgess to represent in Parliament the borough 
of Denethorp. Mr. Prescot came down from Lon- 
don, open-handed, to represent the cause for 
which, according to the orators who held forth at 
the Checkers, *' Hampden died on the field and 
Sydney on the scaffold." He made an admirable 
candidate — far better, it must be confessed, than 
Hugh. He was, though not an old man, an old 
hand at such things ; and if he was not actually 
much more wealthy than Madam Clare, and if 
he did not spend more fi-eely — that was impossi- 
ble — his resources were much more readily avail- 
able, and he spent with greater ostentation and 
eclat. He, moreover, had no local prestige to 
lose. If he won, it did not matter how he won ; 
and if he lost, he lost no more than that one par- 
ticular contest. And then he was the popular 
candidate, and had the noise on his side — and 
that, in an old-fashioned contest, was always a 
great point in a man's favor. In a state of tMngs 
in which the sanest of men becomes part of an 
insane crowd, noise creates sympathy. The or- 
dinaiy man always likes to add his voice to the 
loudest chorus; and so "Prescot forever!" was ' 
shouted forth much more often and much more 
loudly than the similar cry that was given for 
Lester. But, above all, while the latter was an 
untried boy, the banker from London was a man 
of mark and weight, with whose name newspaper 
politicians were familiar ; and while Lester spoke 
only like a gentleman, and that badly, he spoke 
like an orator — ^like a mob-orator it may be, 
but still like an orator. Altogether he was the 
very type of a popular candidate ; and his party 
in Denethorp could not have brought down a 
better man. 

Still, Hugh had his advantages. A feeling of 
duty is in itself a source of strength, even in an 
election ; and he honestly beUeved himself to be 
the champion of the right. Besides, he was, af- 
ter all, fighting a stranger upon his own ground — 
always an immense advantage in every sort of 
war ; for in this respect the truest of proverbs 
shows its weak side, and familiarity bree^ not 
contempt but confidence. He was popular also, 
and his manner of canvass was such as to draw 
upon him no personal ill-will, even from his op- 
ponents. That was all reserved for Madam 
Clare, who drew upon herself a gi'eat deal of it, 
and not without real cause. She made no pre- 
tense of concealing her cards, and victory would 
be of little, worth to her unless it was carried by 
a high hand. 

She was, however, wise enough not to trust en- 
tirely to herself and her prestige. It was not 
without good reason that she placed great reliance 
upon Mr. George White, her Denethorp solicitor, 
who, though unused to election contests, was not 
unequal to them, as Mr. Prescot's more practised 
agent very soon discovered. And in no way did 
Miss Clare's lieutenant-general prove his wisdom 
and discretion better than in first getting hold of 
Mark Warden, and in afterwards gradually pro- 
moting him to be his own first-lieutenatit. Ms. 
White waa xioX. in.te\sccl QS.\SkSKK«j ^w.^Xso^'^sa^*'^ 
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the opinion of Mkrk that he, after a week or two 
of work, expressed to Mr. Brown : — 

"If we were fighting for that fellow Wardefl 
instead of young Lester, by the Lord ! I'd just 
. go to bed at once, and oraer myself not to be 
called till after the poll." 

The practical man, young as he was, and new 
to the work, found his labor congenial — far more 
congenial than he had found Sophocles and New- 
ton. He was the only man on the blue side who 
could fight the invader with his own peculiar 
weapons on equal terms. He canvassed inde- 
fatigably, and not in too scrupulous a manner : 
he spoke often and well ; and though, as an ora- 
tor, he was rather apt to talk over the heads of 
his audience, he thereby gained no little reputa- 
tion for himself. A mob is always rather flatter- 
ed by having addressed to it what it does not quite 
understand. And then, too, he had the advan- 
tage over Prescot of being well up in all local al- 
lusions ; and he had the prestige of having not 
only been bom and bred in the place, but of hav- 
ing become an honor to it besides — a prestige 
that he and White worked to the uttermost. 
Perhaps, after all, the cry of "Lester forever!" 
was only less loud because for the name of "Les- 
ter " was so often substituted tliat of " Warden." 

Madam Clare was not slow to see how things 
were going, and she became not a little jealous. 
But she made him a welcome visitor at Earl's 
Dene whenever he had occasion to call there, 
and treated him as his merits and services de- 
seiTed. Miss Raymond, too, who had caught the 
election fever in its most intense form — so much 
so as to become sometimes quite angry with her 
candidate for not coming out so strongly as he 
ought — came to treat Warden as the hero of the 
hour ; indeed she heai'd his praises sung by all 
around her so often and so loudly that, being a 
very different sort of young lady from what Miss 
Clare had been, she quite got rid of the impres- 
sion that he had somehow made upon her at their 
first meeting. It was true that he could not ride 
across country; but then he could talk; and 
*■ even with more enthusiastic amazons than Alice 
Baymond the tongue of silver outweighs the best 
hand that ever lay on bridle, when its owner 
knows how to use it discreetlv. As for Marie, 
she grew ten times more proud of him than ever, 
and took such warm though ignorant interest in 
all he did, that he would have been more than 
man had he not felt the old chain renew itself in 
spite of every thing. 

And then, too, in those exciting hai*assing 
weeks he needed rest sometimes, more especially 
as the life he was now leading was not well cal- 
culated to restore his nervous tone. And where 
should he find rest ? At home ? His father now 
talked nothing but politics, and Mr. Bro^vn, of 
whom he had to see quite enough during the day, 
had now become a more frequent evening visitor 
than ever! At Earl's Dene ? Nothing but poli- 
tics there also ; and besides, when he went there he 
had to exert himself, and to sustain his reputation. 
Where, in fact, should he find rest but where he 
ought to find it — that is to say, with Marie ? 

Nor was he the only >'isitor at Monsieur Lefort's. 
He generally confined himself to calling there in 
the evening ; but when he did chance to go there 
in the day-time, he more than once found Hugh 
lyBster selecting his interests for a while to hear 
Mademoiselle Angeljqae sing. 



This sounds but a slight matter, nor did any 
one concerned see any harm in it. To Marie it 
would have seemed the most natural thing pos- 
sible had all the county crowded into the little 
room to hear the music that she held to be the 
most beautiful in the world ; and, girl as she was, 
she was not one of those who can not see two 
people together without at once leaping to extreme 
conclusions. Monsieur Lefort did not trouble his 
head about it — he had other things to tliink about 
than such nonsense. Warden could not have 
seen any danger in it, or he would not rather 
have encouraged these visits of Lester's than 
Otherwise, with a view to getting his candidate 
out of the way while he worked to better purpose 
without him. Lester, one may assume, did not ; 
nor Angiflique, one may hope, when one remem- 
bers the existence of Felix. What Madam dare 
would have thought about it is another thing; 
but, fortunately for her repose of mind, her neph- 
ew did not include his visits to No. 23 in his daflj 
journal of the progress of his canvass. He al- 
ways had plenty to tell her without allading to 
such a trifle. 

But the result of it was, that more and more 
he left Warden to bear the burden and heat of 
the day alone, and that the latter daily advanced 
in the trust and confidence of EarFs Dene. liGss 
Clare did not Hke him overmuch ; but she trust- 
ed him and was gratefid to him, and that, widi 
her, meant something better than liking. At all 
events, if he was setting sail under finlse colors, it 
was with a fair and favorable wind. 



CHAPTER X. 



It must not be supposed, however, in spite of 
what has been t;uid, that the comings in and go- 
ings out of so important a person as Hugh Le^ 
were not closely observed by those to whom Aey 
were of no consequence at all. Nor mnst it ho 
supposed that even so unapproachable a person 
as Madam Clare was by her greatness protected 
altogethei* from the insults of her enemies. 

One day when she and her guest were being 
driven by the family conchman in a dignified 
nmnner along the High {Street, a shabby fellow, 
conspicuously decorated with the popular colors 
of green and orange, tossed into her lap the fol- 
lowing production of the popular muse, written 
on a scrap of paper as disreputable-looking as the 
marksman himself: — 

" tak care thk caro 

o maddoni C c 

& pra mor carfull Bo 
for Denthorp Quean 
is not a erl nor a dean 
but No. 23 

" be whore "be where 

thoa maddom C e 

yor rain is geting shortt & shortfc 

jS'o longer yew 

rules master //—to 

not now but mis L i " 

The first impulse of the great lady was, seeing 
the colors that the man wore, to throw it back 
contemptuously into the street unopened; but 
Miss Raymond, with a more popular tact, nffcot- 
ed a curiosity to see it. 

** Will vou not read it first?" she asked. 
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"It is sure to be some scurrilitv or other. 
No." 

Bat she had hesitated; and so she did read 
it. Then she did not throw it into the strdbt, but 
put it quietly into her pocket, dirty as it was. 

''And may I not see it too?" asked Miss 
Raymond. 

*' No, my dear ; it is not fit for you to see." 

She spoke gravely, and her guest, seeing that 
she was annoyed, said no more about it. 

If Miss Clare had only known what was going 
i on at No. 23 at that very moment. 

Marie was generally in the room when Hugh 
called, but not always. She was not an idle per- 
son : she was * her father's zealous and willing 
housekeeper, and the children's nurse and govern- 
ess besides. If her cousin, who was at home for 
a holiday, had time and leisure to entertain visit- 
ors, she had not. She liked to see Hugh, with 
whom she had become very good friends; but 
duty had to come before pleasure, and, as she 
lik^ to have her evenings free, for her husband's 
sake, she had always plenty to do in the day. 
On this occasion, whatever she lioight be doing, 
she was certainly not in the rooM) Which was oc- 
cupied by Hugh and Angelique only. The latter 
was sitting at the harpsichord, but was not play- 
ing, unless playing can be held to consist in 
striking an occasional chord, or playing scraps of 
imaginary tunes with one hand. 

Hugh sat close by her side. 

Now it is very difficult, in speaking of the out- 
ward actions of men and women, to be altogether 
serious. But, in all seriousness of speech, and 
witli no underl3ring thought of ridicule, let it not 
be imagined that the conduct of Hugh Lester in 
this matter is in the least degree to be regarded 
as absurd. It was only far too natural. 

To go back for an instant to the occasion of 
his first meeting with Ang^que — to the date of 
the beginning of the danger. 

Now, generally speaking, a first interview is sel- 
dom really dangerous. If the woman is not beauti- 
ful, the reason is obvious enough ; and if she is, the 
man will be disappointed, as in the case of a real- 
ly beantiful work of art, by finding that she is not 
Uko or equal to what he expected to see ; and he 
will most probably light upon her first in the 
midst of appropriate and harmonious surroundings 
that temper any thing like the violence of efiect 
that lies in contrast. But, in this case, Hugh, 
young, impulsive, and heart-free, had come, as 
upon an unexpected discovery of his own, with- 
out warning — ^in the midst of poor and utterly 
imharmonious surroundings, and in the company 
of other women who might have been selected 
for the very purpose of acting as foils to her — 
upon the most beautiful woman that, as it seemed 
to his eyes, he had ever seen ; and so the sur- 
prise, the admiration, and the pride of discovery, 
all blended with the charm of a subtle sort of 
romance which, to him at least, seemed to hang 
over the situation, and, brought about by the ab- 
solute power of beauty, were quite enough to ren- 
der unnecessary any far-fetched theory about the 
nature of what people call love at first sight. 
, What he felt then was not love ; but it was what 
must always grow into love of some kind or oth- 
er, unless absence or a miracle intervene. 

But no miracle happened, nor did Hugh keep 
away from the fiame which AngcHique, for her 
part, did not hide under a bushel. Her coquetry 



was not of that sort that has no purpose in it ; » 
and though in the comedy of human life the co- 
quette, pure and simple, is about the most charm- 
ing of characters, yet, when she is capable of pur- 
pose, she is apt to turn comedy into tragedy. 
The ornaments oijttes and balls, whose coquetry 
belongs rather, to the pleasant farce of human life 
than even to its comedy, are harmless enough ; 
they, with their little artifices that need deceive, 
nobody, are no more really dangerous than birds 
and fiowers ; but Angelique seemed likely to take 
far higher rank in the profession — to prove her- 
self one with whom a Hugh Lester was no more 
in a position to cope than a fish surrounded by 
the net is able to struggle against the hands that 
draw it shoreward. The small fry, small in 
purse or in rank, may slip through the meshes, or 
some gigantic sea-monster may by sheer size and 
strength succeed in leaping over or breaking 
through them ; but the good, honest, eatable fi£ 
is just the creature for whom the net is made ; 
and for him there is no return to the sea. But 
still, the vain security of a stupid fish as the net 
smTOunds it is not a pleasant sight in itself; and, 
in the same way, the sight of a human fish caught 
in a net from which there is no escaping is not 
in itself comic, though it is often grotesque 
enough. After all, whether it was love at first 
sight or no, it was first love that Hugh Lester 
was now experiencing; and fii-st.love is never 
absurd to those who will know it no more, even 
though, like all feelings that are pure and honest, 
the thought of it may justly enough bring a smile 
to the heart as well as to the lips. 

At all events he was sitting now in the garden 
of his Armida, while the crusade, was carrying 
itself on without the sword of him who should 
have been foremost of all. His attitude was ex- 
pi-essive, for he was leaning downward and for- 
ward towards the enchantress, his eyes trying 
vainly to read hers, which were fixed modestly 
upon the keys. They had kept silence for a min- 
ute or more — ^he from the fullness of his heart, 
and she because she chose. 

People are certainly provokingly perverse. It 
would have been so easy and natural, one would 
have thought, for Miss Clare's nephew — ^it saves 
trouble to give him that title at once, without per- 
petual explanation of the real relationship between 
them — to have fallen in love, if he must fall in love, 
with Alice Raymond, who was pretty enough, 
good enough, amiable enough, well-bom enough, 
and the rest of it, to satisfy even his aunt's fastidi- 
ousness, and whose tastes agreed so well with his 
own. Nor is there any reason to think that Miss 
Ra3anond would have proved unconquerably cruel 
had he thus proved himself wise. Any man of 
experience, any man who knew the world, would 
have known in a moment which of the two to 
choose. Yes; but, after all, who really wishes 
to find too much knowledge of the world at twen- 
ty-one ? There is something not ludicrous,' but 
almost pathetic, in the apparent nedesdty that 
first love should always take an unconventional 
form, in its almost invariably being in the nature 
of a protest against the gross and unromantic rea- 
son of the world — in the way in which it almost 
always fixes itself upon an object which either 
ought not to be desired or is impossible to obtain, 
or which is, at the least, strange and unreasona- 
ble. All the world over, the page loves the 
queen, the king; tbft ViQ,'^'5gsx-\ftssA^^^ ^\ksssk. "^as. 
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I saint, and, too often, tho saint the sinner. When 
a couple is well matched, one may very safely 
wager that both husband and wife have memones 
wi& which each other has nothing to do. Hap- 
pily, as a rule, no man marries her whom first he 
loves ; and when he does, there is considerable 
fear that his first love will not prove to be his 
last. 

** Angelique," said Hugh at last — ^his pronun- 
ciation of her. name, by the way, was not exact- 
ly Parisian — " will you not give me just a word 
— -just to let me — " 

** But do you know what you have done ?" she 
said, gravely, raising her eyes for a moment — 
**that you have asked me — " 

* ' To be my wife. Wliat else should I ask you, 
when that is all I want in the world ?* 

** Are you in earnest ?" 

"What can 1 say or do to make you believe 
it?" 

"No, I can not. Tliink of what I am — re- 
member — " 

** That I love you, Angelique." 

"That I have, tliat I am, nothing — and that 
you—" 

"Nothing! when you are all that I love!" 

" A poor friendless girl — " 

" Shall not I be your friend, then ? Would I 
not make myself every thing to you ?" 

"Whom the world" — a scornful stress on the 
word — " whom tho world will say caught you — " 

" The world ! What do I care for a hundred 
worlds ? I shall be all the more proud to love 
you in its face. You are my world, Angehque." 

" But I too am proud ; and — " 

" And yet you fear the world ?" 

* * Not for myself— no, heaven knows ! But — " 

"For whom, then ? Can you mean that you 
fear for mo ?" His head approached hers more 
closely still. 

She allowed him to di*aw his own conclusion. 
" But your career?" she went on. 

" What career ?" 

" Arc you not going into Parliament? Are 
you not — " 

"Parliament!" 

"Oh, I suppose — " 

" Suppose only that I love you — suppose only 
that my career will be to make you iiappy ! I 
will do what you please ; your career shall be 
mine — " 

"And Miss Clare!" 

Hugh was silent for a moment. Then he 
said — 

"Miss Clare has been more than a mother to 
me. She, I know, only desires my happiness, and 
she will welcome my wife as her daughter. " But 
he did not speak quite so confidently as before. 

"I am afraid of Miss Clare— Hugh." The 
little hesitating pause before his own Christian 
name gave point to her first utterance of it. 

" And if she did object, which is impossible, I 
am my own master, I 8ui)pose ?" 

" But you are not master of Earl's Dene." 

"Angelique!" 

His tone put her in mind of Marie, and she 
smiled to herself. 

"Do not mistake me," she replied; "I am 

not thinking of Earl's Dene. / could be happy 

in a cottage. I have been brought up to earn my 

own bread, and am willing to earn it. No — do 

not ask wo to give up a Ufe of toil to which I 



have always looked forward ; I shall contrive not 
to be unhappy, never fear ! But I will not stand 
in your way. You shall not run the risk of losing 
a single acre of Earl's Dene for me." 

" Angelique! When I would lose a hundred 
Earl's Denes for a word from you ! Is that all ? 
If Miss Clare shows that all her nfTcction for me 
has been so hollow, the tie between her and me 
must be broken. There are bounds to the dntr 
of a real son to a real mother. I will not lose 
you, Angelique, if I lose every thing for yon. 
Ought not a man to leave both father and mother 
for his wife ? And what would every thing in 
the world be to me without you ? And you should 
not suffer. I would toil for you — I am strong 
enough ; and let Earl's Dene go to the derlL" 

This was not in itself paiticuhirly eloquent; 
but if he could only have managed to speak in 
the same manner and with the same energy to 
the electors of Denethorp, Prescot and Warden 
would have gained but few laurels. 

" But Miss Clare will not object," he went on, 
after a short pause. "I must know her better 
than you can. She mil love yon, when she knows 
you, nearly as much as I do. She would not be 
able to help it, Ang^ique. But do not let as tilk 
of tliat — I know I am not worthy to look at one 
like you ; but I do love you more than any body 
else ever can, and I will try all I can to maJceyoa 
happy — to make you like me. And don't think 
of nie as if the world nattered a straw to me. I 
hate it all. I only wish I were as poor as a rat." 

" But indeed — indeed I ought not — " 

" Ought not to like me ?" 

* ^No, indeed ; how can one help what one feels? 
Bu^-" 

" Then you can, you do love me, Angfiliqne?" 

"Oh, I ought not, indeed — but what can I 
say ?" 

And so, instead of saying any thing, she alloTT- 
edher lover to place his arm around her, and once 
more to draw his own conclusion. 

Tills was one great point gained ; but it was 
not every thing. In spite of his boasted knowl- 
edge of his aunt's character, she lu*<l, or thought 
she had, a much better comprehension of it^ eren 
although his was derived from long intimacy, 9bA 
hers from hearsay and guess-work. She ibo 
thought it just as likely as not that Hugh, in his 
joy and confidence, and as a matter of doty, 
would go straight to his aunt at once, and let her 
know of the important step he had just taken ; 
and this would not suit her at all. She did not 
wish even her uncle or her cousin to know anj 
thing of the matter except at her own timq and 
in her own way. 

Beginning with the less important point of the 
two — 

"Dear Hugh," she said, "I am so confnsed 
with all this that I do not know what I am doing 
or what I am saying. Marie will bo coming in 
soon — don't let her know any thing; I. will tell , 
her myself when I am more quiet. So yon real- 
ly think that Miss Clare will not mind ? I shoold 
be so unhappy if I thought she would. I cqoU 
nut bear to think that I was the cause of ffff 
quarrelling with your best friend." 

"Why, dearest," Hugh was beginning, w]{ 
Marie came in, carrying a note in her hand. 

Ang^ique was vexed and looked it, but re 
ered herself quickly, after a warning lool 
Hugh. 
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** Ah, IHiss Marie,** said the latter, who was not 
able to compose hunself quite so suddenly, ** I was 
afraid I should not have seen you this morning. 
And, as it is, I shall have to make the same speech 
serve for good-morning and good-bye. " He look- 
ed at his watch. ** By Jove I I really must be 
off. I ought to have met White an hour ago. 
I suppose it's too late 'now, though, but I must 
try. 

''If it is really too late you had better stay," 
.said Marie. "But perhaps you will learn from 
this," and she gave him the note. ** It has just 
come from Mr. White's for you. I suppose they 
knew you were here.** 

"Dear Lester,'* he read — "Come over to 
Wliite's oflSce at once, if you can. We have been 
waiting for you an hour, and I have just heard 
where you are ; and — ^you will, I am sure, excuse 
advice given in your interest — I think you Imd 
better not make quite so many visits at the Le- 
forts just at present. You know how absurdly 
people here wDl talk. I write this in case you 
can not come over now, for I have to leave the 
town for a day or two. Yours, most tmly, 

"M. W.'* 

Here was an opportunity for him to begin fly- 
ing in the face of the world! But the childish 
thought was but momentary, and he took his leave 
at once, to Angelique's extreme annoyance. She 
had but half done her work, after all. She dread- 
ed a prematm'e explosion of her mine, for she had 
the very smallest opinion of her lover's discre- 
tion. , 

By the time that the latter reached the office 
of White & Son, Warden had left it ; and as 
the lawyer was for the moment engaged, Mr. 
Brown, as a polite attention, placed in his hands 
a bundle of the last election squibs, printed on 
orange-colored paper, to amuse him while he 
waited. 

Most of them were silly enough ; but there was 
one that was by no means silly, whatever else it 
was. 

It was a copy of vei*ses directed against Mark 
Warden, and about the grossest thing of the kind 
that Hugh had ever seen ; indeed it was wonder- 
ful how the satirist had been so ingenious as to 
fintl so many holes in the coat of one whose life 
had apparently been so immaculate, and to dis- 
cover so many foibles in a character that was so 
unusually exempt from them. But his veiy 
strength and consistency were so treated as to ap- 
pear in the guise of weaknesses ; his veiy youth 
was turned into a stumbling-block, and his talent 
into an offense. He was made to look like a self- 
ish hypocrite, cold-hearted and cold -minded, 
seeking only his own ends, and without any bet- 
ter end than the most sordid sort of success. But 
this is to say little, for in satire form and manner 
are every thing. The whole thing was done with 
the hand of a master, and was crowded with cruel 
wit and savage humor. The blows were dealt 
unsparingly, and eveiy point was made to tell. 
It was evident that the enemy, if they had been 
rivalled in eloquence, had determined not to be 
outdone with the pen, and that they had got hold 
of a man of nothing short of genius to write their 
lampoons. Moreover, the wit and the humor 
were by no means too subtle to be appreciated by 
the coarsest and most stupid of readers. It was 

4 



as though the ghost of Swift himself had sudden- 
ly taken an interest in the Denethorp election, 
and had changed its politics. But the strangest 
thing about it was, that it was evidently written 
by some one who had a more intimate knowledge 
of Warden than any one at Denethorp— by one/ 
to whom his college career was as familiar as his 
part in the election. The allusions to it were 
hoiTibly distorted, but they were perfectly open to 
the eyes of any one who had been contemporary 
with him at Cambridge. 

Its abominable coarseness is a bar to the ap- 
pearance of even an exti-act from it here. Indeed 
coarseness is a very mild term to apply to either its 
matter or its style. 

"What in the name of every thing detestable 
is this ?" asked Hugh, as Mr. White entered. 

" Ah, you've read that, have you ? I wish you 
could spot the author. He seems to be a Cam- , 
bridge man." 

" I hope not, for the sake of the University; 
and I certainly know of no one who could or would 
have written such a thing. Has Warden seen it ?" 

** I wish you did know him, though," answered 
tiie agent. " It is dam ned clever — devilish clever. 
We would try the same shop." 

" I beg you will not think of any such thing.** 

*' I don't know, Mr. Lester. It seems to me — 
if you'll excuse me for saying so — that you have 
left us pretty much of late to ourselves. Now, if 
you leave the battle to us altogether, as you seem 
rather inclined to do, you must let us fight it iu 
our own way. And this thing here is not a bad 
style of way, / think — and Warden thinks so 
too." 

* ' So Warden is going to be away ! Is it about 
our business ?" 

"I don't know, Mr. Lester, and I didn't ask 
him, "said the attorney, taking a pinch of snuff. 
" Sir, that friend of yours will be Lord Chancel- 
lor ! He's a practical man, sir — and that's worth 
all your law ten times told." 



CHAPTER XI. 
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If Denethorp is a difficult place to arrive at, it 
is a still more difficult j)lace to leave. Nevertheless 
it must be left at last, if only for a time. 

The night of the day on which Hugh Lester 
had committed himself to his Armida was fine and 
warm, not only at Denethorp, but in London also. 
It was fine even in Fleet Street, and fine even iit 
that thoroughfare which runs at the back of Far- 
ringdon Market and joins Fleet Street with Hol- 
born. 

And it had need to be fine in tluit nan-ow, 
crooked, evil-looking lane which, at all events in 
those days, knew no light save of the moon and 
stars ; and they had barely room to shine. And 
yet there were, once upon a time, people who 
looked upon that dark and disreputable passage 
as the political centre of the world — as an institu- 
tion to which Westminster itself had to yield the 
palm of influence. Nor were there wanting dis- 
tinguished and even gi-eat men, who increased 
their outi influence by countenancing the notion. 

The institution upon which its reputation in this 
respect was fouiMled was a public-house with a 
large room at the back of it, which was nightly 
filled to overflo-wing. 
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Now on this paiticular evening the attendance 
was even more than usually large, although not 
more than usually distinguished. The dense 
clouds of rank smoke issuing from a quarter of a 
mile of clay, and mingled with the steam that 
arose from a barrel and a half of hot liquor, were 
not out of keeping with the style of the politicians 
who emitted the one and absorbed the other. 
Tliere were tailors and cobblers from the north 
and from the east, brokers from Bell Yard, Irish 
students from Gray*s Inn, some seedy-looking 
l)arristers from the Temple, bagmen from the 
City, medical men from nowhere in particular, and 
Hcribblers from, say. Grub Street, thinking them- 
selves in all honesty to be Grattans and Burkes at 
the very least. Mingled with these were one or 
two persons who had made an excursion to the 
l)lace either out of curiosity or for some other 
special reason ; and the inevitable one or two, 
seen in every public place in London, who have 
blundered in by mistake, and who never know 
(Mther where they are or what they are doing. 
But the general tone of the assemblage was that 
of habitues. 

It is, however, not with one of the habitwfs that 
we have now to do ; for, among the strangers, 
sitting in a quiet comer and watching the pro- 
ceedings with interest, was Mark Warden. 

The subject of the debate was of couree politi- 
i'sl ; and much was said in the course of it about 
the Westminster election, with wliich all men's 
minds were then full. Sir Francis Burdett seem- 
ed to be the hero of the evening ; and if one or 
two of his Majesty's Ministers could have heard 
half the epithets that were heaped upon their 
names whenever they were mentioned, they must 
cither have been utterly overwhelmed on the spot, 
or Iiave been rendered callous to abuse forever. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the 
speaking consisted of nothing but abuse. On the 
contrary. Warden was surprised to hear many 
pieces of real, though turgid, eloquence, especial- 
By on the part of the Irish clement, and not a lit- 
tUe good sense, put witli practised skill. It was 
>n«t, indeed, a highly intellectual or cultivated as- 
•seniJblj, but it was neither an ignomnt nor a stu- 
;pid oae; and the forms of debate were observed 
'With a strictness and fairness that went far to 
•compensate for much want of courtesy. 

At last^ however, there was a short pause in 
the proceedings, of which advantage was taken 
iby a man 'who sat at the far end of the room to 
tise upon iiis legs quickly but a little unsteadily. 
He was a big, burly fellow, with a heavy face, 
which, 'howe^"er, in spite of its far too plainly 
ishowing the ^gns of coarse self-indulgence, was 
neither without some pretension to good looks, 
tnor, in spite of the apparent contradiction in 
iteims, without some degree of refinement. His 
I'iothes were shabby in the extreme, and negli- 
g»ent^y put on — ^h'is Jinen was dingy and crumpled 
-—he looked as though he were unfamiliar with 
. tlie Teiy idea of soap, and as though he used the 
4)lantest of razors, and tliat but seldom ; while 
'iiiis thi«k, bushy head of hair was all rough and 
ittunbled about as though, if he did condescend 
to keep a razor, he disdained even to bon'ow a 
KHjmb. He was probably young in years, but it 
t\';as diHictdt to say. 

He was ^eildently well known there, for his 

rising was jgi'eeted with much hammering of 

£;Iasse8 upon the tables. Meanwhile he only 



stood swaying himself clumsily about, and he 
continued to do so for a full minute after the ap- 
plause had come to an end : but the company 
showed no sign of impatience, and at last he be- 
gan to speak. 

His first words were so thickly spoken as to be 
inaudible, and a murmur of disappointment ran 
round the room. 

"Sure and he's waited too lete, inthoirely," 
said one who sat next to Warden. 

' * But it's just too airlv, " said another. * ' The 
laddie's nae gude till lies fou." 

*'And do you call him sclxjr now?*' asked 
Warden. 

"That just depends upon a' the ceerrcoom- 
staunces," his neighbor answered, guardedly. 

But by this time the orator had found both his 
legs and his voice — a big, resonant chest-voice 
that left his large mouth >vithout a taint of thick- 
ness or huskiness, and filled the whole place >vith 
its sound. 

"Now we shall catch it 'ot and strong!" ex- 
claimed another of Warden's neighbors, rubbing 
his hands with delight. 

And, sure enough, they did. After a few 
words to say that he was going to suppoit the 
popular side, he set himself to work to destroy 
all the arguments that had been urged in its fa- 
vor, and to ridicule all who had used them. Then 
he told the house that it was to be suppoited on 
entirely other grounds ; and, with extreme in- 
genuity, so twisted and distorted his opponents' 
arguments as to make them seem to be his own. 
He appeared to revel in paradox, and in ridicule 
of every body and every thing. It wa»not a 
speech to convince, but it was really great art in 
its way, and, indeed, was not intended to con- 
vince. He was often interrupted, but woe be to 
those who interrupted him ! for all that they got 
for their pains were personalities, from which 
they would rather have escaped free. To judge 
from the difficulty that he found in starting, he 
had evidently been drinking more than enough ; 
but yet he liad all the speeches of the speakers 
who had preceded him at his fingers' ends — and 
not only their arguments, but their very words — 
and not only their very words, but their very 
tones. His own speech was not a magnificent 
specimen of real argument, but it was really a 
magnificent specimen of sophistiy, of humor, and 
of sarcasm — even of eloquence ; for he not sel- 
dom soared into true eloquence, especially to- 
wards the close. At the same time it must be 
said that, while but few of the speeches of the 
evening had been distinguished by refinement of 
style, his was full of points and allusions that 
render any report of it oiit of the question, and 
which were received with that sort of laughter 
with which such an audience receives what even 
such an audience is half ashamed to hear. 

When he sat down he had succeeded in insult- 
ing alike both friends and foes ; and yet he was 
applauded by foes and friends alike with some- 
thing more than the knocking of tumblers. Ev- 
ery body had been made angry, and yet every 
body was delighted that every body else had been 
put down. 

"There, meo jools — that's the thrue foniim, 
bedad, any how!" said the first of Warden's 
neighbors. 

"It's vara weel — vara weel indeed," said the 
second. 
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" I sed as you'd get it *ot!" said the cockney, 
whose anticipation had been amply realized. 

*• Is ho often here?'* asked Warden. 

**Ye'll nocht have hurred um till noo?" was 
the Scot's idea of an answer — question for ques- 
tion. 

Warden glanced at his watch. ** Gobd-night, 
I must be going," he said to his neighbors gener- 
ally; and then, having paid for what he had 
taken for the good of the house, picked his way 
among the tables to where the late orator was 
siHing in majestic repose. 

"Barton!" he said. 

"And who the devil — " was the other's polite 
answer, as he swung round brusquely. 

* ' Don't you remember me ? Warden of St. 
Margaret's." 

** Wai*den of Mag's ! By God ! so you are. 
What'U you drink ?" 

** Nothing for me. I only came to see you." 

'* Well here I am. Fire away." 
This is a queer place, isn't it ? I have nev- 
er seen the sort of thing before, so, having noth- 
ing else to do to-night, I thought I'd look in. 
And I have certainly been rewarded. I didn't 
know you were a second Demosthenes." 

"Waiter! — another! No — two others: one 
for this gentleman." 

** No — nothing more for me. I suppose this is 
nil pretty well over ? At least I don't care to stay. 
What are you going to do ?" 

"What — ^ara — I — going — to do? How the 
devil should / know ?" 

" Then, if you don't know, come and have some 
supper with me. I am at the — " 

Barton got up at once. " I'm your man," he 
Fa id. " Have some bones and a bottle of port. 
Well be Titans, and port shall be our Pelion." 
And so, taking Warden's arm to steady himself, 
he half walked, half lurched, into the open air. 
lie had not been asked for his reckoning ; prob- 
ably the landlord considered his company too valu- 
able to run the risk of losing it. 

It will probably have been conjectured that 
Warden's presence in Shoe Lane was not quite 
so accidental as it professed to be. He was not 
likely to have come from Denethorp to London 
just now for nothing. But, however this may 
be, he showed himself sufficiently hospitably dis- 
posed, now that he was at his journey's end ; for 
his companion and himself can not very well be 
accounted congenial spirits. 

Nor did his offer of hospitality appear to be un- 
appreciated. Barton, as soon as the first effects 
of the open air had passed away, stalked, not 
staggered, along in a state of high good-humor, 
making the now half-empty streets ring with his 
heavy tread, his loud voice, and his still louder 
laugh. It is true that he talked rather to himself 
than to his companion, and without much heed- 
ing whether he was listened to or not : but still 
he was genial after a fashion. 

So they proceeded for some distance, arm in 
arm, when Warden stopped suddenly. 

" Look there. Barton," he exclaimed ; " what 
is that ?" 

Barton placed his hand over his eyes, and look- 
ed towards the part of the sky to which the other 
bad pointed. 

* * That ? That is a fire, " he answered. * * Let's 
see it," and he hurried Warden along in the di- \ 
rection of the centre of the glow. Very soon 



they met with others hurrying in the same direc- 
tion; and, before long, guided by the infallible 
instinct in such matters that belongs to a crowd, 
they found themselves in front of the Theatre. 

Any one who, like Barton, had hurried therein 
order to witness a great spectacle, certainly found 
himself fully gratified. Over the whole block of 
buildings of which the theatre formed a part, soar- 
ed up high into the air, even as it seemed to the 
sky itself, a vast unbroken sheet of flame that 
looked like a mirror of fire. The color of the 
night, which was still fine and clear, was changed 
altogether from that produced by the mixture of 
white moonlight and the natural blackness of the 
streets into a uniform dull redness, far more un- 
bearable to the sight than the direct blaze of such 
sunlight as those gloomy streets ever experienced 
even on a summer day. It was, in a word, one 
of those great fires which are the grandest sights 
of great cities ; which alone afford to their in- 
habitants any idea of the sublimity of nature 
when her strength is for once set free from the 
weight of bricks with which they have crushed 
her down. In this case the complete triumph of 
the fiames had been the work of a few minutes 
only. The crowd that had hurriedly surrounded 
the doomed building could do nothing in the face 
of such a wall of heat and light — nothing but pas- 
sively contemplate it with a sort of desperate ad- 
miration. 

Barton in his excitement pressed close to the 
scene, dragging Warden with him. The avenue 
by which they approached the blaze was a narrow 
street which lay along that side of the house in 
which were the entrances to the gallery and stage. 
As on this side there were no windows through 
which any of the flames within might escape, so 
the effect which met their eyes was made up of 
a dense blackness surmounted by fire, in strong 
contrast with the red glow of the sky and of the 
opposite houses. The danger in case the wall 
should fall out^vardly was great ; and this, prob- 
ably, according to the nature of crowds in general, 
was the reason why it was precisely here that the 
throng was thickest. The broad shoulders of 
Barton, and his complete carelessness about the 
shoulders of others, as well as for the abuse with 
which he was frequently assailed, but which he 
was well able to pay back in kind, soon forced a 
passage for himself and for his companion ; and 
there they stood for some minutes sharing in the 
dead silence around them, which was only brok- 
en by the hissing of the fiamc, and by occasional 
ejaculations of delight whenever the glow made a 
sudden leap upward. Fortunately the delight of 
the by-standers was prevented from being entirely 
complete by their disappointing knowledge that 
the house had been empty for some hours, and 
that consequently the lust of hoiTor, which is one 
of the chief attributes of a crowd under such cir- 
cumstances, was doomed to be ungratified. 

Presently, however, it seemed as though Fate 
was for once about to bestow more than it had 
promised, and to provide a real tragedy after the 
spectacle. 

Though no human lives were in immediate 
danger, the burning house, nevertheless, contain- 
ed what was worth the while of many to risk life 
itself to save. Close by the stage-door, opposite 
to which Barton and his friend were standing, 
had gradually gathered together, among others- 
immediately connected wU& i\Nft \VyR»tefe^^ ^^sncs^ 
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of some of the unfortunate members of the or- 
chestra, whose only means of livelihood were 
being consumed almost before their eyes. For 
one with the income of a fiddler or trumpeter to 
lose his instrument is much the same, in its con- 
sequences to him, as to lose bis very hands — 
it means at least temporary ruin, and probably 
something worse than ruin, to himself and to 
those who are dependent upon him. But still, 
what was to be done ! Who would bo so rash as 
to plunge into that Phlegethon ? 

Suddenly Barton felt himself, in spite of his 
shoulders, thrust aside ; and turning round saw 
a young man who, like himself, had contrived to 
reach the front, but, to judge from his appear- 
ance and figure, less by dint of strength than by 
force of energy and activity. 

The new-comer, having reached the door, 
mounted upon one of the steps outside it, and 
then faced round quickly. 

"Gentlemen!" ho said, in a most un-English 
accent, but in a clear and ringing voice, ** we 
lose the time. It has there not more than five 
minutes that the theatre bums itself; and it is 
possible that our instruments are not yet hurt. 
In five minutes one shall have them — me, at the 
least, I shall have the mine. Suivez-moi !" 

And so, with the air of a captain tailing upon 
his company to follow him into the breach, he 
ran straight through the stage-door. 

Such an example is notoriously contagious; 
and there were not more than one or two of his 
comrades that did not follow — possibly their in- 
struments were safe at home. There were even 
one or two volunteers, amongst whom Barton 
was conspicuous. Ho had come for the whole 
spectacle ; and he was apparently not one whom 
any instinct of 8elf-i)reservation would restrain 
from seeing all of it that there was to be seen. 

But there was also one who, without haWng 
any thing at stake, and without being a volun- 
teer, also accompanied the charge. Mark War- 
den, grasped by Barton and pushed from behind, 
had to enter the narrow and intidcate passages of 
the house whether he would or no. And though 
he did not feel fear, he would certainly have pre- 
ferred to be left outside. He would scarcely have 
cared to lisk life for life; and much less did 
he care to risk it to satisfy unproductive curios- 
ity, or to save somebody else's violin. 

Not sharing, therefore, in the eagerness with 
which the rest ran forward, but rather drawing 
himself backward from them as well as he could, 
he before long found himself alone in a labyrinth ; 
nor, so sudden and rai)id had been the process of 
his anival there, was he able to regain the outer 
air without a guide. So he made up his mind, 
as the wisest thing he could do, to wait there 
quietly till the others returned, seeing that, if he 
tried to extricate himself, he would probably 
only succeed in making mattei-s still worse. 

How long ho waited there he did not know, 
but certainly a much shorter time than it seemed. 
But all of a sudden he became terribly aware that 
the passage in which he stood was begiiming to 
fill rapidly with smoke ; and he heard, instead of 
the returning feet of his companions, an ill-omen- 
ed roar of voices outside. 

In another moment his ears heard a worse 

sound still, and that not outside, but close at 

hnnd. It was as though the whole building had 

£7ren an audible shudderj which passed through 



himself also. Lifting his eyes, he saw a fearful 
sign of doom indeed. The ceiling was cracking 
in long lines above him, through which rained a 
shower of sparks ; and a tongue of fire, which at 
every beat of his pulse grew longer and wider. 
had licked its way through the cornice, and was 
writhing on and on towards him through the air. 

The roaring of flame, the falling of beams, 
were now the only sounds he heard. The whole 
world seemed to have suddenly faded away, and 
to have left him alone with instant death. 

Who may describe the terror, the despair, of a 
moment when a lifetime of horror seems crushed 
into the space of the falling of a single grain of 
sand ? It was not even as though a struggle for 
life was still possible. With his energy unim- 
paired, he could do nothing but wait for the end, 
and pray that it might be soon. 

And yet he did not lose his presence of mind. 
But that only made his utter powerlessness all 
the more temble to bear. The most abject terror 
is nothing to what he has to undergo who retains 
his senses and his strength only to find in them 
additional instniments of torture. 

Meanwhile the orchestra had been reached; 
those who could find them were already hurrying 
away with their instruments by another entrance 
— for the passage leading to the stage-door was 
no longer practicable — and in another instant the 
hand of the young musician who had led the way 
would have grasped the instrument for whose sake 
he had entered the house of fire, when Barton, 
who was close to him, suddenly exclaimed, 

" Good God ! where is Warden ?" 

He heard the exclamation, and turned. A 
word or two, rapidly uttered, passed between him 
and Barton ; and then at once, forgetting his vio- 
lin, and in spite of the suffocating smoke-clouds 
that were thick enough almost to destroy with- 
out the aid of flame, ho dashed back through 
the perilous entrance from which his companions 
were now flying in confusion. Barton would 
have followed ; but no sooner did he attempt to 
do so than his passdge was baiTed by the sudden 
descent of a burning beam, so that he had per- 
force to make the best of his way out with the 
rest. 

Warden had just given himself up for lost. 
His lungs were jUready more full of smoke than 
of air, and he could already feel upon his face the 
hot breath that glowed from the fiery tongue that 
had now come so near as almost to have broad- 
ened into a sheet of flame, when, borne in, as it 
seemed to him, upon a blazing cloud, stood be- 
fore him the figure of the young musician. 

** Quick!" cried out the latter in French, 
" quick — in another moment — " 

Unaware of the risk that had been run by a 
stranger for his sake, thinking only, if he could 
be said to think at all, that it was to save him 
self that his guide had returned. Warden follow- 
ed him into the street. 

It wa& indeed only a moment that had lain be 
tween them both and certain death. There wa 
barely time for them to regain the outside of tli 
house, when a crash, followed by a sympatheti! 
cry from the crowd, told that the heavy roof ha]' 
fallen in, and that all was over. 

Then rode up a troop of the life-guards ; be 
except for their adding to the effect of the sc*. 
by leflecting the red and white light of the fla™ 
from their helmets and cuirasses, they might ) 
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as well, for any good ihey found themselves able 
to do, have remained quietly in their ban'acks. 
Foot -guards also, and volunteers in uniform, 
mixed with the crowd ; and, all too late, and yet 
as quickly as had been possible, came the gal- 
loping of fire-engines from all directions — just in 
time for their drivers to see and hear the temble 
crash that told of the fall of the outer walls them- 
selves. Then the flames, after a last leap upward, 
suddenly sank down into the crater thus formed, 
and the tragedy was wholly at an end. 

For although not a single life had been lost, 
even by the falling of a brick or of a beam, it was 
nevertheless a real tragedy that had just been 
played; for the sudden destruction of a great 
theatre means worse than death to hundreds. 
"While the members of the company who happen- 
ed to be present became able to think of their 
losses, the pickpockets of their gams, the respect- 
able spectators of going home, and the rabble of 
beer, the carpenters who had lost then* tools and 
the musicians who had lost their instruments of 
suicide. 

*'I wouldn't haw lost that sight for a tliou- 
sand pounds," said Barton, turning carelessly to 
the young musician, who happened to be stand- 
ing just behhid him. *' Damned lucky, though, 
that the walls fell in instead of out. It was with- 
in the turning of a brick that some of us never 
SAW a theatre again, outside or in. Sic me, non 
se, servavtt." 

On hearing himself addressed, the other start- 
ed as from a dream. 

** You call it lucky !" he exclaimed, in a tone 
of scorn that was as un-English as his accent. 

Barton first stared, and then laughed good-hu- 
moredly. " Did you want a brick on your hea4, 
then? I didn't — at least not beforo supper. 
After tliat, perhaps — " 

"Monsieur?" 

**Ah, vou ate oon frong^ais 9 je asked — cfe- 
mandais vou si vous wanted, you know, oon brick 
soor voter tate ?" 

'* As well there as on — " 

" As on what ?" 

** As on that — as on my violin." 

'* You belong to the orchestra, then ?" 

" I did, I suppose." 

** Poor devil ! then I'm damned sorry for you. " 
He was perfectly sober now, and yet he spoke 
lightly. Nevertheless, as ho spoke he thrust his 
hand into his breeches' pocket. But it came out 
empty. 

"Curse it!" he exclaimed, "not a farthing. 
Why, I had ever so many shillings this morning 
— four, at least. I say, Warden---do you carry a 
purse ? Just lend me something or other." 

Warden, who had now fairly recovered his com- 
posure, but was still ignorant of his obligations to 
his preserver from death, slowly drew out his purse 
and handed it to Barton, who held it out, without 
looking to see what it contained, to the unfortu- 
nate musician. "Never mind the fiddle," he 
said ; " one's as good as another, I suppose." 

But he to whom it was ofiered drew back, 
placed his hands behind his back, and bowed. 

"•/e suis gentilhomme," he said, with some dig- 
nity. 

"A gentleman are you? Then go and be 
damned for one," shouted Barton ; and, taking 
Warden's arm, stalked off again. 
• **That bamt-out son of a fiddle calling him- ! 



self a gentleman !" he said, as they continued their 
progress. " Why, I shall be calling myself one 
next — or even you, Warden." 

His companion- swallowed the impertinence si- 
lently, although he did not like it by any means. 
He also did not choose to notice that Barton had 
forgotten to return the purse. 

They soon arrived at the hotel, which was not 
far from the scene of the fire ; and the bones hav- 
ing been made bare and the port renewed, the lat- 
ter recovered his temper. 

"Barton," said Warden, after a short time, 
and without having made any allusion to their 
adventure, " I always knew you were the best of 
us all, and that those blockheads of dons didn't 
know a good man when they'd got him. But I 
had no idea you could do what you have been do- 
ing lately." 

"Pooh! one must get one's liquor some- 
where." 

" Oh, I don't mean that — I mean something 
still better." 

"And what's that?" 

" It is really the best thing of the kind I ever 
saw — as good in its way as your trochaics on the 
proctoi*s. They were superb ; I know them by 
heart still; but I almost think this beats them. 
I wish you had done it in Greek, though," he add- 
ed with a smile, as he handed him a copy of the 
famous squib. 

Barton took it, looked at it with one eye, seem- 
ed puzzled for a minute, and then exploded into 
a roar of laughter, which he did not attempt to 
check. 

" Oh, this !" he said at last. " I'm glad you 
like it, though! I was afraid it wasn't strong 
enough." 

"It's quite strong enough, I assure you." 

* * Ha — ha — ha ! Do you want it made strong- 
er ! I'll just add a line or two now, if you like. 
I feel in the humor. Look here — " 

"Are you turned so venomous a radical, Bar? 
ton ?" 

" I ? Damme, no. What do I care for yoijr 
politics and stuff ? Tom Prescot's a devilish good 
fellow — ten times what you ai'e. Warden : but I'd 
write like a Toiy for sixpence." 

" No, no, Barton, that won't do. A man can't 
do a thing like that twice in his life." 

" I bet you I could, though." 

" I woiUd take your wager, if I were not sure 
you would lose." 

" Come— what will you bet I don't do it?" 

"A thing as good as this on the other side? 
Against Prescot himself?" 

" Against the devil, if you like." 

"Well then, I lay you ten guineas to half a 
crown, you can't write a squib on Prescot as good 
as this is." 

"Done! Waiter! Pen — ink — ^paper." 

" But surely you won't do it at once?" 

" Just the time. Can't write in the morning 
— ^never could. Now or never. Damn it, though 
—just keep the ink-bottle steady. I must keep 
my finger on my left eyelid, I see — capital plan 
when the letters get mixed up. Here goes.'* 

Pressing two fingers over his left eye, and sway- 
ing and nodding over the table — for he had by 
this time drunk more than enough to render any 
ordinary man incapable of doing any thing — he 
dashed at the paper and wrote rapidly in a sprawl- 
ing hand, laughing to himself from tlma ta ^keafc 
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with enjoyment of his ovm work. At the end 
of an hour or rather more, during which he had 
consumed the whole of another bottle of port, the 
task was done. He threw himself back triumph- 
antly in his chair, upsetting the ink-bottle in the 
process, hurled the pen to the other end of the 
room, and tossed the paper, all smeared and blot- 
ted, but not quite illegible, to Warden. *' There 
you are, " he said. * ' That'll wash. " 

Warden read it over quietly ; and then, with- 
out a word, handed two bank-notes to the au- 
thor, who pocketed them forthwith, and then call- 
ed out — 

'* Waiter! a bottle of brandy! and now well 
make anight of it." 

Alas for Warden ! Before long ho began to 
think that he had fallen into the clutches of a de- 
mon — that he had raised a fiend from whom he 
should never be able to free himself. The hour 
was already very late ; but many other hours flew 
by, and still Barton sat there, drinking brandy, 
talking, quoting, spouting Greek, and boasting — 
all in a style which, though always coarse, was at 
first amusing and even witty, but very soon de- 
generated into such sheer, unutterable filth, de- 
void of either wit or humor, that even Warden, 
who was not particular, and who was not listen- 
ing to him for the first time, was amazed. At 
last, sleepy and weary as he was, and almost over- 
come by the reaction that had followed upon his 
escape from such extreme danger as that in which 
he had been placed so short a time since, the dis- 
gusting monotony of his guest's talk became tor- 
ture. If the man would but get dmnk enough 
to be put into a hackney coach and sent away ! 
But no — the more he drank, the more he talked, 
the clearer gi'ew liis voice, and the steadier his 
hand, although, no doubt, he would have found 
it impossible to rise from his chair. Warden 
made as many hints as he cotdd about his own 
fatigue ; but he might as well have spoken to the 
bottle as to Barton. Nor did he dare to march 
off to bed, for fear of what might happen ; for the 
waiters had retired long ago. Five o'clock struck, 
and there sat Barton : six o'clock, and he sat 
there still : seven o'clock, and the house was stir- 
ring ; but he seemed more immovable than ever. 
At last, without remembering how, Warden drop- 
ped asleep in his chair from sheer exhaustion ; 
and when again he woke, the first thing he saw 
was Barton, curled up upon the hearth-rug, sleep- 
ing like a child. 

** There's one comfort," he thought to himself, 
rather revengefully, as he took his way wearily 
to the Denethorp coach : *' the beast must be kill- 
ing himself— -and not by inches." 



CHAPTER XII. 

Evert body who is not of a purely lymphatic 
temperament must, during the course of the day, 
accumulate a certain amount of ill-temper, which 
has to be let out somehow or other. On the whole, 
the most pleasant people to deal with are those 
who let it evaporate as it comes, spreading it over 
every part of the day and over every body with 
whom they come in contact — themselves, their 
friends, and strangers impartially ; for the result 
is that their ill-temper is dealt out in such infini- 
tosJmaJ doses at a time as to annoy nobody very 



much. Others, again — and this is by no means 
a bad way — reser>'e theirs for some particalar pe- 
riod of the twenty-four hours, such as breakfiist- 
time or the hour before dinner, when nothing that 
any body says or does signifies any thing to any 
body. But there are some — and, unfortunately, 
these form the majority — who reserve theirs for 
particular people ; who are all that is delightful 
to the world at large, but who, at home, are bears, 
or tigers. So common is this practice, that a per- 
son who is exceptionally genial in society is sel- 
dom one with whom it is altogether pleasant to 
live. Now, Ang^ique Lefort, like every body 
else, had her annoyances, and, consequently, her 
passages of crossness ; and as she was far too 
amiable a person to display these to the world, 
she was forced to let herself out either in solitude 
or among her slaves at home, when she happen- 
ed to have them at hand. It is very doubtful if 
Hugh Lester would have continued to be quite so 
much in love had he had the command of a mag- 
ic miiTor for the rest of that day. It was main- 
ly with Marie that she was put out for having in- 
terrupted her tite-a-iete at so exactly the wrong 
moment ; but it was not so much upon her cous- 
in tliat the avenging cloud settled as upon the 
rest of the household. The children were snub- 
bed to their hearts' content, until Ernest settled 
down into suUenness and Fleurette into tears: 
and even the mild old father of the family found 
his coffee bitter. But as every thing that theu* 
divine Angelique said or did was always neces- 
sarily right, she was only petted and sympathized 
with all the more — silently, that is, Vor no one 
dared to say a word to her, except Ernest, who 
was not over-fond of his cousin, and who, in con- 
sequence, got as severe a reproof from Marie as 
she was capable of bestowing. 

But, fortunately for her, the days of magic mir- 
rors had long gone by, so that Hugh wont his 
way with no image of her in his mind save such 
as she had afforded him in person. 

After his interview with his agent was over, 
he went home to Earl's Dene, and, as was his 
habit, reported to his aunt and her guest all that 
he had learned of the progi'ess of affairs in town. 
But his heart was not in his story, for he had al- 
ready obtained the triumph for which he cared 
the most. His real business now was to render to 
Miss Clare the explanation that was due to her 
as mistress of Earl's Dene from her heir and 
adopted son, and which he felt ought not to be 
delayed. 

Nevertheless, manly as he was in all essential 
things, he could not but feel a little nervous abont 
telling the old lady that there was to be an heu'- 
ess to Earl's Dene as well as an heir— or, as he 
intended to put it to her, that she was to have a 
daughter as well as a son. He had all his life, 
like most of those about her, been a little afi*aid 
of her, in spite of his experience of her affection 
for him ; and perhaps the enormity of proposing 
to marry Miss Raymond's dependent seemed a lit- 
tle greater no>v, as a matter of confession, than 
it did when he was actually urging his stdt. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, however, ac- 
cording as it might have turned out, he could find 
no opportunity of telling her his story in the course 
of that evening : at least he thought he could find 
none, which is practically the same thing. While 
smoking his nightly cigar, however, he made np 
his mind that, como what come might, he would 
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tell it the nekt moming ; and resolved, not oat 
of deference to the advice of Mark Warden, but 
in order to compel himself to keep his resolution, 
that he would refi'ain from calling in Market Street 
until his story was told. 

Next morning, then, he rose with a full inten- 
tion ofdoing what was obviously right, and, when 
breakfast was over, was on the point of telling 
Miss Clare that he wished to speak with her, 
w^hen she herself anticipated him by saying, when 
Miss Raymond had left the room, 

** Hugh, you know how I despise such things ; 
but look at this that some man in the street was 
impudent enough to throw at me yesterday." 
And she gave him the crumpled piece of paper 
that she had kept in her pocket. 

He read the warning, and blushed to his hair. 

**What is this, aunt?" he asked, angrily. 

*' That is just what I wanted to ask you," she 
answered. **One knows what things people 
write and say at elections, but this is such an ex- 
traordinary thing to say." 

'* And did any one dare — " 

* * I told you. It was thrown into the,Tery car- 
riage — into my very lap. Really people here seem 
to have lost all respect, all decency. And yet 
this could not have been done without some mean- 
ing or other. I suppose they have got hold of 
some story of your meeting Miss Lefort in the 
lodge park when you first came down. 

" No, aunt ; I do not think it is that." 

'* Just let me speak kindly to you, Hugh. It 
is not the first time that I shall have given you 
advice, nor, if you take it, will that be for the first 
time either. I am ari old lady, you know, and 
may talk about such things; and. as you may 
have guessed, perhaps I have not always lived so 
much out of the world as I have since you have 
known me." 

"My dear aunt, I—" 

** Listen to me first, please. I can make all 
manner of allowances. This Miss Lefort is, I 
hear, a respectable girl. Now — " 

" But, aunt— " 

** Wait, please. Now — you know what I 
mean — I should be very sorry indeed to think 
that you, meaning no harm even, as I am sure 
-yoa would not, had been putting any nonsensical 
ideas into the head of any young girl who is good 
and respectable. I do not ask you any ques- 
tions—" 

"But I assure you — " 

"But I do wish to ask you — and now, of all 
times — ^not, by any conduct of yours, to give the 
people of the town occasion to speak ill of Earl's 
Dene. Your are almost a Clare, you know, and 
should remember our motto. The French have 
a sajring which to my mind is a very noble one, 
when rightly used, that ''Noblesse oblige.* We, 
my dear Hugh, are In a position to set an exam- 
ple, not only of right conduct, but of conduct that 
should be without a suspicion of wrong. We 
must give up our amusements for the sake of our 
duties. You understand me, I know." 

"Quite, aunt; but—" 

^' And just think for a moment. This girl is 
the sister of Miss Raymond's companion — " 

"Cousin, aunt." 

"Well, aJmost the sister — of Miss Raymond's 
flervant, in- fact. It can not be decent that you 
Bhould give people occasion to say that you are 
on too intimate terms with her, no matter how 



contemptible may be those who say it. Besides, 
it is not fair, not kind, to the girl herself, to 
whom, in her position, character is every thing; 
and people can only couple your name with hera 
in one way." 

"Aunt—'* 

"That is all I wanted to say to you. And 
now I will destroy this wretched scrawL Are you 
going into the town to-day?" 

Now was the time to make a clean breast of it 
— now, if ever. It need scarcely be said, how- 
ever, that Hugh did not take advantage of it. 

In eficct, he found it impossible. It was not 
only that Miss Clare was always a difiicult person 
to talk to when she had got some fixed notion 
into her head ; it was not only that she had, so 
far as she had been able, trained him in habits 
of passive obedience from his earliest boyhood. 
It was by no means these circumstances alone 
that scattered his resolutions of the night and 
of the morning. It was partly a higher feeling, 
partly a lower, than was founded upon any aspect 
of the relation in which he stood to his aunt that 
had closed his lips. 

To begin with the lower. He somehow could 
not help feeling a little conscience-stricken in the 
matter ; and though a touch of conscience is by 
no means a proof that a man has done wrong, it 
is at any rate a proof of his not being satisfied 
that he has done right. Of coui*se Miss Clare 
had obviously and utterly mistaken the true state 
of the case ; she had mistaken, not only his inten- 
tions, but the very person towards whom they 
were directed. NOw the mistake about the per- 
son was not, in itself, of very much consequence ; 
but if she had so strongly objected to the mere 
suspicion of a flirtation with one of the t%vo cous- 
ins, what would she have had to say to the idea 
of marriage with either of them ? 

Now there is a theory about mesalliances which 
accounts for a great many things. No man ever 
feels much ofiense at the idea of another man's 
marrying beneath, him ; but when he hears of a 
lady running ofi^ with a groom, or being guilty of 
any similar escapade, he is both astonished and 
disgusted. In like manner, even as men are tol- 
erant of each other's condescensions, and intoler- 
ant of those of women, women are not altogether 
mt6[&viir\t oi mesalliances on the part of their own 
sex, but bestow the weight of their disgust upon 
such social offenses on the part of men, without 
considering the unfrequency of the one or the fre- 
quency of the other. In her young days, it may 
be remembered, she had hereelf been just the 
person to marry beneath hereelf merely for the 
sake of doing something outre and heroic ; but, 
full as she was of all manner of prejudices, the 
condescension of the heir of EaiTs Dene to a 
Miss Lefort would have seemed the depth of deg- 
radation, whether he should condescend by way 
of marriage or no ; and she had, in the course of 
her conversation with him, showed what she 
thought about the matter as plainly as possible, 
though less perhaps by the mere words she usedv 
than by her manner of saying them. Of course, 
Hugh could not be expected to share her feelings 
in this matter, if only for the reason that she was 
a woman and he a man ; yet still, although in 
addition to this he was full of youthful impulse 
and she already old, he deeply in love and she 
fiUl of social piide, he could not help to some ex- 
tent feeling, though unconsciously, that he haiL, 
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after all, been doing something that a lady would 
instinctively feel to be wrong ; and, as a gentle- 
man, he was toached in conscience accordingly, 
though it might be ever so little. 

But, as has been said, a higher sentiment had 
been also aiding to bring about his silence. He, 
too, fully admitted that noblesse oblige ; and he, 
too, believed in the Clares almost as much as 
Miss Clare herself could have desired. Not only 
M ; not only did he accept the traditions of his 
family and of his class for gospel ; but he was at 
heart a good tighter, although of late ho had rath- 
er neglected the battle in which he was engaged. 
And now it was certainly not the time for him to 
make his own affairs a stumbling-block in the way 
of the victor}' for which his friends were striving. 
What he had to do for the present was to fight 
for victory, though but for their sakes, as though 
he still cared about it for his own. It was the 
trountry gentleman's principle of conduct — to do 
what was right in his own county, from repelling 
an im'ading army to sitting as a silent and su- 
perfluous member of his couit of quai*ter sessions ; 
and to consider eveiy thing to be of importance 
that concerns the spot of earth in which God has 
placed him. The true importance of the Dene- 
thorp election was no doubt very small indeed, 
but he never thought so; and the serious and 
earnest pride of Miss Cloi'e, though it did not affect 
his love for Angdlic^uc, yet made him remember 
that he had somethmg to do, as ho considered, 
for his country, and for the institutions in which 
he had been taught to believe. Now it was ob- 
vious enough that, under the circumstances, a 
confession to Miss Clare on the spot would be 
worto than inopportune ; and so it was that a lit- 
tle want of readiness and self-confidence, some 
difficulty in explaining himself, a long habit of 
respect and obedience, and a great deal of honor- 
able unselfishness, all acting together at the same 
moment, caused him to hold his tongue. 

** Shall you then not be going into the town ?" 
reputed Miss Clare, seeing that he paused. 

*' No— I do not think I shall. I don't see how 
I can be wanted to-day. By the way, how splen- 
didly Warden is working for us ! White is full 
of him." 

*' So I hear ; and so I can see, too. It is sat- 
isfiu:toi7 in these days to see a young man of 
promise who does not think it fine to be a radi- 
cal. She paused, and sighed. ''What shall 
you do with yourself, then ? Ride with Alice?" 

But this Hugh could not do. He needed to be 
alone after his discomfiture ; he had to think how 
he should overcome his aunt's prejudices, and how 
he should act, when the election was over, if he 
should find them invincible. 

**No," he said, **I have something to attend 
to here. I don't think I can." 

And Miss Clare, as Alice returned to the room 
in her riding-habit, looked from one to the other, 
and sighed again. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The next morning Ang^ique rose with a 

heavy and anxious heart to hear, as she expected, 

of her lover's quarrel with his aunt, which, from 

what she knew of their respective characters, she 

Judged to ibe inevitable. It was not only that 



she feared the consequent failure of her scheme ; 
she feared also the loss of her situation with Miss 
Raymond — in short, that she would have grasped 
at a shadow only to lose the solid meat. But the 
morning passed, and the afternoon, and still Hogli 
did not come. Had she been really in Iotb with 
him, she could not have desired to see him more ; 
and it was with a sinking of the heart that at last, 
towards evening, the senant put a note into her 
hand, directed in a handwriting which she guess- 
ed to be that of Hugh. A groom from Earl's 
Dene was waiting for an answer. 

** A letter from Earl's Dene ?" asketl Marie. 

*'Only a note from Miss Raymond," she an- 
swered ; *' I have a book of hers that she wants 
returned. I must go and look for it. I know I 
have it somewhere among my things." 

As soon as she reached her own room she tore 
the note open with a trembling hand. 

"Dearest," she read, **I have not been able 
to speak to my aunt yet ; nor, indeed, do I think 
I shall be able to till the election is over. She 
would bo very excited to hear of it, so I had bet- 
ter wait till we have done with the contest. How 
I wish it was over, I need not say. I am long- 
ing to see you, and counting the hours till to-mor- 
row, when I shall come to you, whatever happens 
— before twelve if I can. I can not believe in my 
happiness yet unless I see you — it is all like a 
dream. — H. L." 

She both smiled and sighed with relief, and for- 
got all her anxiety in a moment. 

**He is afraid of Miss Clare, after all," she 
thought to herself. ** He will never tell her 
now!" 

So she took a pencil and scribbled her an- 
swer. 

"Mv DEAn Hugh, — How strange it seems to 
begin so ! — I have no doubt you will do all for 
tlie best, and doubt not all will be well. I can 
wait — I have trusted you with too much not to 
trust you altogether now! — A. L. 

*' Of course I will l)e in to-morrow morning." 

This she carried to the man with her oa\ti 
hands, and she spent all the rest of the evening 
in a state of temper as angelic as her name. 

"Did you find the book ?" asked Marie. 

*'No — I could not find it. I suppose Miss 
Raymond nuist have got it herself witliout know- 
ing it." 

But though her own placidity was restored, the 
rest of the Lefort family had by no means so 
much reason to bo satisfied with the state of 
things. The teaching work of the old French- 
man had lain principally among the families of 
the mills — that is to say, of the opposition ; and, 
ever since the beginning of the contest, he had 
found himself — why, he could not understand — 
looked upon coldly in all quarters. In many 
cases, even, his services were suddenly dispensed 
>vith. Now the number of French students was of 
course never too large inDenethorp; and thongh 
Monsieur Lefort enjoyed a monopoly of those 
that there were, a puinl more or less made a con- 
siderable difference to him. Even at the best of 
times he found it sufficiently difficult to get along 
respectably, and to pay his way. He was obliged 
to dress tolerably well ; he had two young chil- 
dren to feed and educate and clothe : he had to 
support Marie, who could not be spared from the 
household and the children to a further extent 
than that of taking one or tsvo very cheap pupils, 
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whom Bhc taught with Ernest and Fleurette; and 
tlie long illness of his wife had burdened him with 
many debts. Worst of all, he was far too mild 
and despondent a man to make a really good fight 
of it ; and he was too blind to see what was go- 
ing on even in his own family. 

Among other places where he taught was a 
boarding-school, which has been mentioned al- 
ready, and was kept by a lady whose respectabil- 
ity was of the extreme sort. It was patronized 
chiefly by the tradespeople of Denethorp and 
lledchester, and was the French master's best 
stronghold ; for to learn French was there ^ 
rigueur^ as much even as to learn the use of the 
globes. On this day he had been there to give 
his lessons as usual ; but instead of being allow- 
ed, as usual, to go straight to the school-room, he 
was asked to speak with Mrs. Price herself in 
her rooiti of state. She was a strong-minded 
person, rather of the dragon type, like so many 
school-mistresses of the old style ; and she ruled 
her school as Miss Clare would have hked to inile 
Denethoqj. Her notions of decorum and pro- 
priety were teinribly strict ; and, all together, al pri- 
vate interview with her was rather a thing to be 
feared, not only by her pupils, but by her teachers 
also. But the age, ugliness, respectability, and 
meekness of Monsieur had won her heart ; and 
so she had generally left him pretty well alone. 

But now she was stiff, even for her. 

*' Sit down, Mr. Lefort." 

lie bowed and sat down. 

'* I. think, Mr. Lefort, you have now known 
me for some time?" 

*' I have had that happiness, madame." 

"Very well. And you know the school, 
too ?" 

*'I think so by this time, madame." 

*' And you are acquainted with the character 
it bears?" 

" That it is of the highest. Yes, madame." 

*' Character, Mr. Lefort, is every thing." 

''Assuredly, madame." 

"And do you feel justified, Mr. Lefort, in 
coming here day after day and week after week 
to teach in a school whose character is such — is 
such — as you admit it to be ?" 

"Madame?" 

* ' I say do you feel justified, Mr. Lefort ? That 
is the question." 

" I do not understand, madame." 

"I thought, Mr. Lefort, that you were a re- 
spectable man. In you I did not think myself 
deceived. But it is not that. I know what men 
are too well to be surprised at — at — any thing. 
But you must be aware that as long as your fami- 
ly go on as they do, you are not a fit and proper 
person to be the instructor of young ladies of re- 
q)ectability." 

Mr. Lefort became stiff in his turn. " I must 
beg you to explain yourself, madame. What 
have you heard of my family ?" 

*' Oh, you ask, do you ?" 

"Certainly, I ask." 

"All the world knows it." 

'* And what does all the world know?" 

' * I Mush for you, Mr. Lefort ! I blush for your 
gray hairs!" 

" I am not conscious, madame, that I have any 
reason to blush for them." 

" So much the worse — so much the worse, Mr. 
Lefort." 



" But tliis must be some slander. I will ask 
you—" 

"Ask your daughter, sir — ask Miss Lefort, 
who is the talk of the whole town." 

' ' Mon Dieu ! Marie — the besf. girl in the whole 
world ? For shame, madame." 

"Yes, for shame, indeed! Ask her, as you' 
pretend you do not know ! And you will please 
to consider our engagement at an end. I will pay 
you, of course, instead of the usual notice ; and I 
owe you something besides, I believe. You will 
be good enough to let me have the account at 
once." 

"A gentleman does not pretend, madame. 
Yes, I will ask Marie — not you any more, who 
accuse her and will not say why ; and I will not 
take your money — ^no, not a penny — not even 
when you apologize to her, as you will !" 

He had some blood left in his dried-up veins, 
after all ; and he dashed out of the room as if he 
had been younger by thirty years, leaving Mrs. 
Price petrified and rather doubtful. 

No doubt he did well to be angi*y, though not 
from a practical point of view, seeing that he had 
already anticipated the money that he had so scora- 
fuUy refused. But he changed his mind about 
mentioning the matter to Marie ; he could not 
bring himself to distress her, as indeed it seemed 
to insult her, by asking her what it all meant, 
and he had too much confidence in her to really 
suspect any thing wrong. He would almost as 
soon have suspected Arigeliqne herself. The cal- 
umny, whatever it might be, must, of course, be 
traced to its source at once, but not by means of 
her who was doubtless the most ignorant of its 
existence. He did not even speak of his dismiss- 
al when he got home, but only said that he should 
not be at the school as usual the following morn- 
ing. Meanwhile he considered to whom he should 
apply for advice. 

One effect of his not going out the next day 
was that he spoiled the chance of any thing like 
a tete-a-tete between his niece and Hugh, who 
came according to his promise. She just whis- 
pered to her lover that no one knew any thing 
about their engagement as 3ret ; a communication 
at which, in ti-uth, he was more surprised than 
disappointed. 

But he was fated to be still more surpi-ised. 
He was about to leave after a very short and un- 
satisfactory visit, when Monsiem* Lefort said to 
him, 

" Mr. Lester, should you think me very pre- 
suming if I ask your advice about something that 
concerns myself?" 

" If I thought myself able to advise you in any 
thing—" 

" Then would you let me walk with you a few 
steps in your own direction ?" 

"I shall be delighted to have your company. 
I am in no hurry." 

As soon as they were in the street Monsieur 
Lefort told him of his interview with Mrs. 
Price. 

" I could not speak to her any more," he said, 
when he had finished his story, " and I could not 
distress Marie. What had I better do to find out 
what it means ?" 

Lester frowned angrily. " I am glad you did 
not mention it to Miss Lefort or to — to her cous- 
in. I, too, have heard something of this. I am 
ashamed tliat the Denethorp people should h^ 
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such idiots — for myself, I sliould not caro a stmw, 
but if you are to suffer it roust be stopped at 
once. It is to injure me that these absurd sto- 
ries are put about." 

"You, Mr. Lester?" 

" Yes ; in my election." 

" But how—" 

" I scarcely like to tell you, it seems so absurd. 
People pretend to have noticed that I am too 
much at your house." 

** Eh bein ! and what then ?" 

** They join my name with that of Miss Le- 
fort, your daughter, it seems ; and they have the 
pleasant and charitable idea about me that I can 
be after no good." 

"Then, Mr. Lester, you should have done one 
of two things. You should have told me, or dis- 
continued your visits. You should have remem- 
bered the value of a girl's good name, when she 
has nothing else." 

"Indeed you wix)ng mo. How could I have 
done either, when it was only the day before yes- 
terday that the report came to my own ears? 
And I have not been since." 

"But you came to-day." 

"Monsieur Lefort, let us understand each oth- 
er. I did come to-day, but it was not to see your 
daughter." 

"Was it, then, to tell me what you had 
heanl!" 

"It was not." 

" What was it for, then ?" 

" It was to see your niece." 

"What I Angelicjue?" 

"Yes. I love her." 

'' Grand Dieur 

" And I would make her my wife." 

Monsieur Lefort was so utterly taken aback 
that he could not speak for many instants. At 
last he said, 

"And does she know it?" 

"I have told her so, and she has given me 
hope." 

**And when was this? How long has she 
known it?" 

"She must have known it for long. But I 
did nottdi her so till when I was last here." 

"You have done wrong, Mr. Lester — very 
wrong," 

"I hope not." 

" You have done V017 wrong. I know enough 
of English ways to know that." 

"But I am my own master. I am serious in 
what I say. I mean rightly and honestly. In 
what have I done wrong ?" 

"That may all be very true. I do not doubt 
you mean well. But you should have thought 
a little of us, I think." 

" Oh, what matters the chatter of a townful 
of malicious idiots ?" 

"Nothing to you, perhaps. But to us it 
means ruin.'' 

"But when she is my wife ? What can harm 
youthen?" 

"In a matter like this, Mr. Lester, you will 
pardon me for speaking of your own affairs. 
X ou have made them mine also. I presume that 
Miss Clare does not know of this intention on 
your part." 

"Not vet." 

" So I thought. No. If you do not consider 
us, we must consider you. People would blame 



us with justice if we were the cause of your 
ruin." 

"Butif Ang^ique— " 

"If Angelique is the good and brave |drl I 
take her for, she will see it in the same light that 
I see it. I will speak to her, and then she or I 
will write to you. In the mean while do me the 
favor of commg to see us no more. You can not, 
with honor, condescend to us, nor we ascend to 
you. I dare say you will think I say hard things, 
but you will think better one day. And you 
must remember that I am old enough to be your fa- 
ther, and that I love Angelique as if I were hers." 

" No ; I can not consent to that. I can not 
give her up like this. If she loves me — " 

"That can make no difference if she can not 
be your wife." 

" But surely Ang(niqne can judge for herself." 

" No doubt. But surely you would not have 
her judge blindly." 

** But if she has decided already T* 

" Mr. Lester, this argument will prove endless. 
As a gentleman I trust you will not come to us 
while, as you see, your "visits are likely to do us 
a fatal injury. If you do, I shall be obliged to 
think of you badly, which I am far from doing 
now. And I should, in my o^vn self-defense, feel 
it my duty to communicate with Miss Clare. 
Just think — it is a question now, neither of you 
nor AngiHique, but of Marie." 

Lester did think, and then said, frankly, 

"I will not give up AngfHique. But I will 
give you my word not to call ih Market Street 
until after the election is over, on condition that 
you will let me write once to Angelique to ex- 
plain why. I might do so without your permis- 
sion, I know ; but I wish you to feel that you can 
tnist me." 

"And I do trust you. And you shall have an 
answer." 

And so, upon this understanding, they paited, 
mutually dissatisfied. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

When Monsieur Lefort returned home after 
this conversation, he felt terribly fatigued. His 
life was one of chronic, monotonous trouble, and 
the excitement of the last four-and-twenty hours 
had been too much for him. Little used to the 
occurrence of any thing unusual, he found him- 
self both physically and mentally incapable of 
speaking either to Marie or to Angelique of what 
was upon his mind ; and so he drank his :offec 
in silence, wondering the while how long he 
should be able to afford himself his only luxnn*. 
Ang^iquo was curious to know what had passed 
between her uncle and Hugh, but the silence of 
the former reassured her. After all, she had not 
much to fear from him — ^lie was not Miss Clare. 
But still she liked things to go on without un- 
pleasant scenes ; and if she cared about any 
thing, she cared for the good opinion of Marie. ' 

She was, however, to a certain extent enlight- 
ened as to the position of matters by a"^ letter 
which she received from Hugh that vety evening, 
and which her uncle handed to her in a depreca- 
ting sort of way. When she had read it, she saw 
clearly that her best course would be to trust to 
fortune, seeing that she had secured her fish, and 
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that she could rely upon Miss Clare's being kept 
in ignorance for the present. After all, if her 
uncle should make a fuss — and she had never 
yet known him to do so about any thing — she 
could manage him somehow; and from Marie 
she had nothing to fear but an ^^Ang^Iique !" 

And so the nomination of the member for 
Denethorp was brought nearer by another day. 
Warden had returned from London, and had 
slept off his fatigue ; and Marie had something 
else to think about than the humors of her cous- 
in. And so, on the whole, Ange'liquehad no very 
great cause to be dissatisfied. Madame Clare 
could not live forever, and then — 

For his part, Hugh had, during the last day 
or two, been rather more attentive to his aunt's 
guest than usual : not by any means of set pur- 
pose, or with any intention of throwing dust in 
the eyes of any body, but simply because he 
somehow felt that he had not of late paid her as 
much attention as mere politeness required — per- 
haps to some extent also on the same principle 
^'that makes a schoolboy, who has been guilty of 
some great piece of mischief which he would rath- 
er not have found out, unnaturally well behaved 
in other respects. Not that Miss Raymond much 
cared. She liked him very much, but she was by 
no means perpetually thinking of love and mar- 
riage. When she rode, she rode to ride, and not 
to flirt. The interest which she took in the elec • 
tion itself arose from her being readily interested 
in every thing that went on about her, and from 
its interesting her friends, and not frem any spe- 
cial cause connected with the candidate himself. 
Nevertheless, the dust did find its way into Miss 
Clare's eyes all the same. 

But one day, on returning from a ride with 
Miss Raymond, which had been pleasant to her, 
and, in spite of his anxieties, not unpleasant to 
her cavalier, the latter was told that a gentleman 
was waiting in the library to see him, whose card 
1x>re the name of Lieutenant Mountain, R.N. 
— a name that he recognized as that of a re- 
tired naval officer who lived at Redchester, and 
amused the evening of his days with local politics 
and agitation. 

*'I have the honor of adihessing Mr. Lester?" 
lie asked, although he knew Hugh by sight per- 
fectly. 

. ** Pray sit down, Mr. Mountain." 
J "I caJl, sir, as the friend of Mr. Prescot" 

''And may I ask what has obtained for me the 
honor of a communication from Mr. Prescot?" 

"I said as the fiiend— as the friend, sir — of 
Mr. Prescot, who is, sir, as you may be aware, 
the popular candidate for the representation of 
this borough." 

'* I am certainly aware that he is a candidate, 
but whether he is the popular one — " 

** Mr. Prescot, sir, feels that he has cause to 
complain of your conduct towards himself per- 
sonally." 

'*I should be sorry to think that. He does 
not expect me to retire from the contest, I sup- 
pose ? For, except by opposing him, I do not 
know what reason I can have given him to com- 
plain.*' 

" Sir, this is a most serious business, and I 
heg you will treat it seriously. Mr. Prescot feels 
that you, by yourself or by your agents, have 
acted towanls him in a way not becoming in one 
gentleman towards another." 



"Sir!" 

*'You will understand, sir, that I desire to 
proceed in this affair with all courtesy. Perhaps, 
sir, you may not — I say you may not — be aware 
that there has been published in this town an in- 
famous libel." 

"I am perfectly aware of that; but I should 
hardly have thought that Mr. Prescot would have 
charged me with attacking my own friends." 

**Am I to understand, sir, that you deny all 
knowledge of what I allude to ?" 

''You may understand that I don't understand 
a word you say." 

"I allude to this, sir." And he produced a 
copy of Barton's last performance, which had 
been flying about the to>vn all day, but had not 
as yet found its way to Earl's Dene. 

Ilugh read it. 

*' And does Mr. Prescot mean to say that ho 
can think me the author of a thing like this ?" 

" Mr. Prescot, sir, has reason to believe that 
he knows who the author is, and he has excellent 
reason to believe that you know who it is as well 
as he. And he thinks, sir, that it is an infamous 
publication." 

Hugh considered for a moment. "Could it 
be Warden himself?" he thought. It did not 
seem to be milikely. But as he did not choose 
to guess, 

"Well, it has been published now," he said, 
"and can't be unpublished again. What does 
Mr. Prescot expect me to do ?" 

"He demands an immediate apology, sir, for 
this slanderous and unjustifiable attack." 

* ' An applogy ? How can I apologize for what 
I know nothing about ? I am sorry it appeared, 
of course ; but really I think that he is the very 
last person who ought to complaiii of it." 

"An apology, sir, and an immediate suppres- 
sion. 

" He must know, Mr. Mountain, and so must 
you, that suppression is impossible. And I have 
done nothing that will admit of an apology." 

" Then, sir, do I understand that you refuse 
to apologize ?" 

"Most distinctly." 

" On your own responsibility ?" 

"On my own responsibility — whatever that 
may mean." 

"Are you aware, sir, that in that case there 
can be but one termination ?" 

" If Mr. Prescot thinks I have wronged him, 
of course I am ready to give him proper satisfac- 
tion." 

"Perhaps, sir, you had better consult some 
friend. I shall remain at the King's Head, Dene- 
thorp, and will give you two clear days to con- 
sider. If by that time I hear from any friend 
of yours that you are still in the same mind, or 
if I do not hear from you at all, I will consider 
that the rest of this affair is to be arranged in the 
only way that will then be open to my principal." 
, "Will you take any refreshment, Mr. Mount- 
ain ?" He rose to ring the bell. 

" Good-day, sir. And I trust you will think 
better of it by to-morrow." 

And so, to add to his difficulties, he found 
himself engaged in a duel with the rival candi- 
date. " So we may not have to go to the poll, 
after all," he said to himself, and then wrote to 
an acquaintance of his at the Redchester Bar- 
racks, asking him to meet liim the next d&\. 
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It will seem at first sight absurd enough that 
60 apparently slight a matter should assume what 
would be held in these days so serious on aspect. 
The license of an election excuses — or at least 
used to excuse — ^much hard and eren foul hit- 
ting. But this case was exceptional, as might 
very easily indeed be proved were the effusions 
of Dick Barton fit to appear in type. There is 
a limit of insult beyond which a candidate for a 
borough, long-suffering as he must needs be, can 
not be expected to stand ; and Frcscot was not 
only the reverse of long-suffering, but it was just 
his sorest corns upon which Barton had deliber- 
ately trampled in such a manner that no man, 
at least in those times, could possibly let the mat- 
ter pass without resenting it. On the other hand, 
though Lester entirely disapproved of Warden*8 
proceeding, and was himself entirely innocent, he 
felt himself bound to support his friend through 
thick and thin, in respect of what had been done 
in his own service ; and besides, he considered 
that Prescot was the lost man who had any right 
to complain. At all events, he felt sure that his 
opponent, even if he had had any just reason for 
complaint, had not the faintest right to any thing 
approaching an apology, and less even from War- 
den than from himself: and so he was more than 
ready to stand by the consequences of refusing to 
give one. And so, what with Prescot's veiy nat- 
ural anger — seeing that he had been tricked and 
rendered ridiculous by means of his o^vn weap- 
ons — and what with Hugh's chivalrous deter- 
mination to bear upon his own shoulders the 
whole responsibility of a proceeding of which he 
entirely disapproved, only one termini^on of the 
quarrel was possible. Indeed, if the truth must 
be told, his chief feeling about the matter was 
one of vanity at being engaged in his first "af- 
fair." 

The next day. Captain Seward — who, by the 
way, was the last man in the world to counsel 
peace — conveyed Hdgh's final answer to the 
King's Head; and ft meeting was arranged to 
take place in a convenient meadow about half- 
way between Dcnethorp and Kedchester. 

The inteiTal between a man's first challenge and 
its result is apt to pass very much as though it were 
part of a dream ; and as such, at least in the case 
of Hugh Lester, it ought to be described. Nor 
is the dream altogether of an unpleasant kind, in 
spite of what sober-minded people may think, 
when one has hot blood in one's veins, and is con- 
vinced that it is the right and chivalrous thing to 
do. But hot blood is apt to grow feverish, and 
fevers have their chills. And though love by no 
means makes a man less inclined to fight, but 
rather the contrary, it does make a man less in- 
clined to be killed. 

He could not help regretting, as he walked 
about the place at night, on the eve of the meet- 
ing, his promise to Monsieur Lefort that he would 



not attempt to see AngiHique, for now it was qnite 
on the cards that he might see her no more— Hthat 
he might have to leave the world without even 
bidding her farewell. In answer to his last let- 
ter, he had received the slightest and mo^ clan- 
destine-looking of notes, reassuring him of her 
patience and trust in him ; and upon this he had 
lived for many days. But now his soul required 
stronger meat than written words, which had 
been read and kissed until their sweetness had 
grown almost stale. And his desire was all the 
stronger, since it could not possibly be gratified. 
He had written five letters in case of accident — 
one, full of explanation and of gratitude, for Miss 
Clare ; one to Warden, full of thanks and exhort- 
ations to fight the battle still upon his own ac- 
count — mining him in effect his political heir; 
one to an old college fiiend, full of kind remem- 
brances to every body ; one to liis servant, full 
of. commissions ; and one to Angdlique full of 
love. But this was but a sorry substitute fi)f 
what he longed to say and do, after all ; and his 
cigar tasted bitterly. Nevertlieless he slept well, 
and in the moniing was as cool and as wdl pre- 
pared as a man who thinks he is doing his doty 
should always be. In fiict, the morning was ol- 
wavs his best time. 

An early hour had been fixed for the meeting, 
and ho found Captain Seward waiting for him 
with a trap at the bend of the road beyond the 
biidge. 

They drove off rapidly ; and the freshness of 
the air soon put Ilugh into unforced ^rits. 
They had not a very great way to go, and they 
found themselves the first on the ground. 

Presently, however, from the opposite direc- 
tion, came up another trap, containing Lieuten- 
ant Mountain, a surgeon from the barracks, and 
the great Mr. Prescot himself. 

Both the captain and the lieutenant were pret- 
ty well used to the business ; and as the last re- 
sort was now inevitable, the forms and ceremonies 
were got through quickly, and the two opponents 
were soon in their places, waiting for the signal 
to fire. 

Now, Lester was an admirable shot, and knew 
it. Of course he did not aim to kill, bnt he most 
aim to win, almost as a matter of self-defense. 
He filled, but, in order to avoid the chance of 
killing, gave himself too wide a margin, and 
missed altogether. 

Had he conspicuously fired wide, his opponent 
might very likely, under the circumstances, hare 
thought that enough had been done for honor ; 
but, as it was, the latter having seen the general 
direction of his adversaiy's pistol, aimed stroi^t 
and low. 

The next instant Hugh was ]3ang in the arms 
of the surgeon. The ball had passed into his 
side, and he seemed, in the eyes of all, to be faint 
with the faintness of death. 
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BOOK IL— MARIE. 



CHAPTER I. 

A man's real birthday is not the day on which 
he first opens his eyes to the light of the sun. It 
is that on which the sunshine first pierces a little 
farther than his outward eves. 

At aU events I like to say so ; seeing that the 
latter, in my own case, is the only birthday that 
I am able to keep. For any thing that I know 
to the contrary, I may be as old as the Great 
Pyramid, and have passed the first few thousand 
years of my life in a slumber from which I one 
day suddenly woke up to see — some clothes hung 
out to dry in a back garden. 

Not a very striking introduction to the waking 
world. But what would you ? Every body must 
see something first ; and it is not given to every 
body to find their self-consciousness for the first 
time in a storm or in a battle. Of course, if I 
had my own way I would give my memory a 
more poetical origin ; but, as I have not my own 
way in the matter — indeed I have, in the course 
of my life, had it very seldom, except in my very 
earliest years, when I had it rather too much — I 
must be satisfied \vith facts, however unpoetical 
they may be. Besides, I might have done worse. 
These same clothes — ^petticoats and such things — 
were not, I remember, without their merit as a 
spectacle to untried eyes, whether in point of col- 
or, or of the form bestowed upon them by the 
wind, as it shook them and puffed them out into 
the semblance of the wave-line of an angry sea : 
and I distinctly remember the rhythm of their 
flapping — an unmusical sound wWch, however, 
has been suggested to me a hundred times since 
by music in many cases as devoid of either body 
or soul as the clothes themselves, but which has 
often, for that very reason, affected me, not by 
any inherent suggestive power of its own, but by 
calling to mind a thousand other things. 

Many a soulless sound has since — heaven knows 
why — ^by carrying my memory backward over 
what is by this time a very long period of years, 
sommoned up before me, in no ghost-like fashion, 
the undulations of familiar hills, the springiness 
of their turf, the whiteness of their winters, the 
sunshine of their summers — in a word, that 
strange, mysterious, magical odor that is at once 
fl^Qested by the words, **my own country." I 
w<Ader whether it is given to those who, as I con- 
sider itj have-'i^e misfortune to be bom in great 
citie%Jp reallySinderstand this feeling — whether 
^e FMl^an or the Londoner finds in the multi- 
fude and variety of his stenches any thing similar 
111 effect ? For my part I believe they do ; and 
t^at, had I also been city-bom, the smell of rtiany 
chimneys, for example, might bring as dear and 
*8 sadly pleasant associations to my heart as the 
special perfume of my own woods and hills. For, 
*8 the voice is to the man or woman, so is this 
subtle aroma of the past to places ; and the voice 
^^ his mother sounds harshly to no man. 



At least I suppose not ; for in this matter I 
must confess myself personally ignorant. Even 
as, in point of age, I might, for aught I know, be 
the contemporary of the Pyramids, so, in point 
of parentage, I might be of no woman bom. 

Who my father was, however, I do know — at 
least I have been told. He was no other than the 
Marquis de Creville, who had been feudal lord of 
the place where, on the principle I have laid down, 
I consider myself to have been bom ; and I have 
also been told that I was, or rather should have 
been, in the bad old times, heir to his title and 
lands. As things actually were, however, I found 
myself heir to nothing but to his name and to his 
principles, which, I am proud to say, seeoi to have 
been those of no marquis of the old Hgimej but . 
of a citizen of France: of one who is the willing 
subject of no royal accident. Such also am I, 
FcUx Creville, Frenchman and musician : such, 
in spite of much sorrow — ay, and worse than sor- 
row because of it — I have always been proud to 
be ; and such I am content to remain, until a few 
more years lead me at last, as I hope they will, to 
join that mother in heaven whom on earth I have 
so ignorantly loved. 

Amen. But to return to the clothes-line peri- 
od, now so long ago, and yet still so near. 

Childish recollections are strange things— r 
strange in their very monotony ; for, in spite of 
circumstantial differences, those of most men are 
pitched pretty nearly in the same key. The col- 
or that the universe assumes to the eyes of one 
young child is always much the same as that which 
it assumes to another, however much the fonn 
may vary. Whenever I have, in the course of 
conversation upon this subject, happened to com- 
pare notes with people of any sort or kind or coun- 
try, high or low, rich or poor, I have always found 
that there is as much essential community of ex- 
perience in this respect as in dreams, even al- 
though almost every one, as in the case of dreams, 
tries to make out his own to have been something 
singular and abnormal. At any rate, I can safe- 
ly say, for my own part, that I have never even 
found in books any account of childish experi- 
ences — of course I do not mean in point of out- 
ward detail — with which I have not been able to 
sympathize personally ; and I know that in this 
I am very far from standing alone. Indeed I 
firmly believe that this would prove to be univer- 
sally the case were it not that bo many people 
forget the childhood of their minds and of their 
souls altogether. To remember one's past self as 
one really was, and as one is no longer, requires a 
faculty that is far from being universal ; for it re- 
quires the faculty which, when joined with a pow- 
er of expression, makes the poet. Without go- 
ing so far as to claim for myself that title, I do 
hope that I may claim to call myself something 
of an artist in my own line, which comes to much 
the same thing ; and, if I am at all an artist, I 
feel that it is because I owi %X\!iV n^\^ 'sasa&^'^sa. 
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who was once, according to my system of auto- 
biographical chronology, five minutes old. 

Thus my own country, my old home, and the 
effect that they produced upon me by developing 
me into what I am, are still a part of my pres- 
ent self. Still i)art of me are those green valleys 
and wooded hills, alternately so beautiful and so 
desolate : still part of me, if not myself altogeth- 
er, are their sounds — their various music of brooks, 
of rivers, and of torrents ; of warm breezes and 
cold winds ; of their birds, of their cattle, and 
all the notes and harmonies of the symphony of 
pastoral nature. Still part of me, also, are their 
discords : and, of these, above all, the howl of the 
wolves in winter, which alwavs used to fill me 
with a peculiar and nameless terror, the source 
of which seemed to belong to some previous state 
of existence. But this is not all. There were 
the people also, few enough and kind enough for 
me to know them all both by and with my heart. 
It needs not the slightest eflbrt of memory for me 
to recall the forms and voices of "(rranflTTOere," 
as I used to call the stem but bravely patient 
peasant whom the country round knew as Aunt 
Cathon ; of my foster-mother ; of the good cure, 
who was to me more than a father ; of the lame 
wood-car\'er, who almost made a sculjjtor of me ; 
of my playmates at Eaux-Grandcs and Les Va- 
cheries; of our dogs, l)oth christened Loup, whom 
I fear I was ungrateful enough to my human 
friends to love as well as I loved any one ; and, 
above all — above man, woman, or dog — that lazi- 
est, cleverest of village ne'er-do-wells, whose violin 
introduced me to a music that is almost more to 
line than that of nature hei-self. I have thought, 
sometimes, of composing a fantasia on the sub- 
ject of that fellow and his tunes, only no one could 
ibo expected to appreciate it but myself, and for 
me it would bo too sad a task now. If, however, 
I ever do any such thing, I shall call it **Pre'- 
nux-Fleurs," and tell no one why. 

I remember, also, that I was looked upon in 
the village as a sort of superior being, if only for 
my father's sake. No one ever once scolded me, 
that I can remember, under any circumstances : 
and I am sure that if 1 was ever guilty of the weak- 
ness of crying for the moon, as I have no doubt 
I was, it was not the fault of my friends that it 
did not become mine. Every one, I fear, spoiled 
me, and ^^^GrancTmere" most of all; and I be- 
lieve that to this very day I might have gone on 
living upon the charity of the place, thinking it 
quite right and quite in the natural oixler of things, 
had it not been for the curd and the fiddler. Tlie 
former taught me to read and write, to decline 
Musa^ to be a good Catholic, and to remember 
that, peasant as I had become, I was a French 
gentleman after all — a fact that, in spite of my 
republicanism, I was, and am not, unwilling to 
remember. The latter, who was called Jcan- 
llaptisto, tanght me to i)lay the Marseillaise — 
which I infinitely preferred to Musa — to sing a 
song or two, and to keep time to one or two live- 
ly dances. Nearly half my time I spent with the 
one teacher, and nearly half ^^ith the other ; and 
though I know whose company I then most pre- 
ferred, it would be difficult for me to saV upon 
which of the two I look back with most affection 
now. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the education that in 

one way and another T managed to i)ick up, it 

naturallv required some cxtei'iinl circumstance of 



a very decided nature to prevent m j settling down 
in some way or other as a peasant of Saint Felix- 
des-Uochers — for so was the parish named. It 
is true that the conscription might have torned 
me into a soldier of the empire. But otherwise 
I should very likely have married one of my 
playmates — I think I know which it would have 
i)een — and settled down into the proprietoraliip 
of a chalet ; while my violin would have succeed 
ed that of Jean-Baptiste as the enlivcner of wed- 
dings and festivals. I believe, too, that in mj 
ignorance of all external life I should have been 
happy. But I do not, can not, regret that nndi 
was not to be my lot : for who would give vp his 
experience even of sorrow ? 

One day — for I did not see my few playmates 
very often — I was wandering about alone* in the 
neighborhood of Prd-aux-Fleurs— or rather I 
should have been wandering about alone had it 
not been that I was accompanied by Loop tbe 
second and by my violin, the present of Jeitt- 
Ba])tiste, who was the possessor of more than oneL 
I can scarcely say that music was a passion with 
me in those days, for I could always be entirrij 
happy without it ; but it was an amusement to 
which I took at least as kindly as to the more or- 
dinary pursuits of my age. Nor can I honestly 
say that it at that time ever stirred up any won- 
derful emotions within me. A sad tune used to 
make me feel sad, a merry one, merry — and i 
well-managed modulation would make my nerrei 
creep and glow a little — but that was all. Is 
fact, such airs as I knew were not of a character 
that was likely to produce any greater effect; 
although, no doubt, where there is gcnios, it nuy 
be called out by any thing, however slight Bnt 
then to genius I have not pretended for many 
years past. Nevertheless, my violin was my con- 
stant companion ; and I should as soon hflTe 
thought of leaving the house without it as with- 
out my dog himself. On this occasion the weath- 
er was hot, and I presently gi'ew tired of ram- 
bling ; so it was the most natural thing in the 
world that I should sit down by the road-ride 
where I found myself, and amuse myself quietly 
in my favorite fashion with Loup for my auaicnce 
— or rather not quietly, for he always howled 
most delightfully whencvo'- 1 played certain pas- 
sages that he seemed to find sympathetic. 

I was so interested in this occupation that two 
strangers approached without my observing tbenit 
until I suddenly heard a loud burst of laughter 
within a few feet of where I,was sitting. 

Now it was not so rare as it had once been for 
strangers to be seen in the neighborhood during 
the summer ; for the picturesque had of late 
years begun to come into fashion, and it was no 
rare thing for artists and other tourists to find 
their way among us from Besan9on, and the oth- 
er towns in the same part of France. From roj 
own small experience I could see that these tso 
were tourists of one sort or anotlier, amusing 
themselves by walking through our beautiful hilh* 
instead of posting alonff^ip dusty highroad. 

^^Bramssimir excltmn^d one of them — a tally 
dar(, and handsome man of about fifty years old* 
with bright black eyes. **That dog will be a" 
acquisition to the grand op«ra." 

His companion, some fifteen or t^venty yeoi*^ 
younger, and of a short, stout figure, was on^ 
whose hair, eyes, lips, and peculiar tnm and caf' 
riage of the shoulders — that only infallible sig^ 
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— marked him oat as one of the house of Is- 
rael. 

"Too many of them there already," he an- 
swered " and of both sexes. This one certainly 
wouldn't be the worst of them, though. But we 
seem to have come upon a brother artist, besides 
the singer. Just play that again, mv boy, will 
you r 

I was much too spoiled a child to be shy, and 
so I stood up and played willingly and at once. 
But Loup was not shy either, and spoiled the 
effect considerably. 

** Do you never play any thing but accompani- 
ments for Maestro Lugubrioso there ?" asked the 
short man again. 

'*P/atM7, M'sieur?" 

"Imean, does your dog always howl like 
that ?" 

"No, M'sieur — only at what he likes." 

** Then play us something that he doesn't like, 
please." 

I obeyed. , 

*' Well done, my boy. But that isn't quite the 
right way, though," he continued ; and then, tak- 
ing my violin from me, and having put the strings 
in order, he did play. 

After all, then, I had never heard music be- 
fore! 

** Oh, play something more, M'sieur — please!" 
I exclaimed, excitedly, when it was over. 

He smiled, and then began something else. I 
felt the hills floating away before my eyes into in- 
finite space. Who could this man be? and to 
think that my own poor fiddle should be capable 
of producing such sounds as these ! 

At last that also came to an end, and with the 
cadence my soul seemed to sink away also. I 
could not have spoken to save my life, and stood 
spell-bound. 

** And who taught you to play, my boy ?" ask- 
ed this wonderful being. 

"Who taught you, M'sieur?" 

"Ila, ha, ha!' You seem a strange fellow. 
If yon wish to know, it was a certain stupid fel- 
low tliey call Moretti." 

"And where does he live ?" 

* * Where does he live ? In a place called Rome, 
if you know where that is. But why do you ask ?" 

" Because I will go to Rome !" 

The two strangers first stared at me, then at one 
• another, and then laughed again. 1 felt angiy. 

" I suppose, M'sieur," 1 said, " if he has taught 
you he can teach me too." 

* ' Hm ! That depends, my boy. " 

The tall man now addressed me for the first 
'time ; and he spoke gravely and kindly. " Play 
me something else," he said : " something slow- 
er, ifyou can." 

**Pardon me, M'sieur." 

"fVhy not ?" 

"Because I will never play again until I have 
learned." 

" That is to say you will never go into the wa- 
ter until you have leaned to swim ? So be it, 
lilien— never mind. "Vvniit is your name? Do 
you belong to this place ? Is this how you get 
• .vonr living ?" 

"Felix Creville, M'sieur. I live at Pre-aux- 
Fleurs — there up the hill." 

'*And do you get your hving by your fiddle?" 

"No, M'sieur. I live with Aunt Cathon and 
M^ Suzanne." 



"And can you read ?'* 

"Yes, M'sieur." 

"Andwi-ite?" 

"Yes, M'sieur." 

^^ Bravo! You are a fine fellow. Have you 
a fathei' — a mother ?" 

" I never had either, M'sieur." 

"You must have come into the world some- 
how, though. And how old are you ?" 

" I do not know, M'sieur." ^^, 

"Ah, I see. Aiid so you want to learn the 
violin ?" 

" I toill learn it, M'sieur." 

"That remains to be seen. How have you 
managed, so far ?" 

" 1 have not learned, M'sieur." 

" How ? You did not find it out by youreelf, 
I suppose?" 

"Ah, M'sieur ! I know nothing. That is not 
playing." 

Poor Jean-Baptiste ! 

" Well, so be it. And do you think Aunt Ca- 
thon or Mere Suzanne could find us a drai^ht of 
milk at Pre-aux-Fleurs ?" 

"Oh, M'sieur!" I had hopes of more of that 
wonderful music from the stout violinist, who had 
been silent while the other was talking to me. 

"Show us the way then," continued the tall 
stranger. "What shall you do with this franc 
piece ?" 

" I shall give it to Jean-Baptiste !" 

"And who is Jean-Baptiste?" 

"He gave me this violin. lie taught me — 
what he knew." 

" Ah ! Give it him then, by all means ; and 
this "also," he added, increasing his gift. "He 
must be a clever fellow, this Jean-Baptiste, and 
we will see him too, as well as Aunt Cathon and 
M6re Suzanne. And now we must be acquaint- 
ed. This is my friend, Monsieur Prosper ; I 
Signor Moretti." 



CHAPTER II. 

And so it came about — though my excitement 
at the time confuses my memory considerably as 
to the exact details of the ensuing weeks, that the 
nature of my career in life became fixed. I was 
to become a musician, and was to learn my art in 
Paris. As to pecuniary means, I fear^ — I very 
much fear — that Father Laurent, in the OQurse 
of the conversation which he held with my two 
new patrons, and of which I did not hear a word^ 
but in the coui*se of which I presume he was per- 
suaded that my departure from my home under 
their auspices would prove the best thing for me, 
deceived them very considerably ; and that I, ig- 
norantly and unconsciously, robbed him of the 
greater part of an income from which, one would 
have thought, he could spare nothing. Nay, I 
fear also that I must thereby, to some extent, 
have robbed his poor. 

Among the many faults of my nature of which 
I am conscious, I do not reckon ingratitude. On 
the contrary, a kindness even from a friend al- 
ways weighs me down with a sense of obligation 
to such an extent that I scarcely like to receive a 
favor without an immediate prospect of returning 
it with interest, and fills my heart with an almost 
dog-like feeling towards Ivvwv v;Vvci ^'src&Rssi N&^ 
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And thus I can never recall this period of my life 
of which I now speak, child as I was, without 
undergoing a pang of regret, almost of remorse. 
I had hitherto lived as my own dog had lived 
— that is to say, in an atmosphere of kindness, 
bestowed upon me so freely, so much as a matter 
of course, that I, consciously at least, appreciated 
it no more than I consciously appreciated th^ 
fresh air of the hills. I could not, of course, 
have been kept and fed for nothing, and my peas- 
ant friends must often have found the times hard 
enough for themselves without an additional mouth 
to feed ; and now, to crown it all, the cure' was 
depriving himself of what, judging from the slen- 
derness of his purse, must have been almost nec- 
essaries of life, in order to benefit me and give 
me a chance in the war of the great world. And 
yet, in spite of all this, and in spite of the affec- 
tionate sonow that filled the whole place for days, 
and Trc-aux-Fleurs for weeks, before my depart- 
ure — a son'ow that filled my own eyes with sym- 
pathetic tears — I was glad and eager to leave my 
home. It was a peifectly natural eagerness, no 
doubt, and I knew no more about the part that 
money plays in the world than I knew of the 
world itself; but I can not, in my soul, excuse 
myself to myself, however much my miconscious 
ingratitude sprang from the innocence that be- 
longs to ignorance. Alas ! once more I fear that 
I found it really hard to part from none save 
Loup ; and I was, with all my new artistic ambi- 
tion, child enough to repent of the career I had 
chosen, when for the first time I had to go out of 
doors without him. The appeahng look of mute 
wonder in his eyes when I, for the last time, em- 
braced him and forbade him to follow me, haunt- 
ed me for long ; and all the more as there seem- 
ed to be something of rebuke and of warning in 
it. I used to imagine his long and weary wait- 
ing for my return, settling down at last into the 
chronic dullness of a vacant life, such as crushes 
the nature of dogs even more than that of men ; 
but I did not picture to myself, as I do now. 
Aunt Cathon and Mere Suzanne with the occu- 
pation that formed the one excitement of their 
hard monotonous peasant life forever departed 
from them ; Jean-Baptiste, weary of his fiddle, 
and perhaps consoling himself for the loss of a 
comrade, for whose sake I can see now that he 
had long kept himself within bounds, by a retuni 
to his wild ways ; the curd, without his pupil, and 
with his time heavy upon his hands. I am not 
guilty of vanity when I picture to myself all this. 
I know now how much love was mine in my old 
home. 

Any one who knows any thing of musical his- 
tory will not need to be reminded that Signor 
Moretti was the greatest violinist and one of the 
most eminent comix>sers of his day. Even still, 
in what I can not help thinking to be degenerate 
days, his works contrive to hold their own. But, 
although I owe it to him that I became a musi- 
cian, it is not my good fortune to be able to boast 
myself one of his immediate pupils. His light 
just shone upon me, and that was all. He lived 
in Borne; and for hundreds of reasons it was im- 
possible that I could follow him there at once. 
But in Paris I found myself in good hands. I 
was the pupil of his pupil. Monsieur Prosper, for 
whom at first I entertained a shy dislike, owing 
to his brusque manners, liis capricious temper, 
aiid propensity to ndiQwXa \ but it was not long 



before I pierced through the shell, and, accord- 
ing to my nature, came to feel a love that, born 
of gratitude, ripened into friendship. 

Of course it will be understood that I am now 
beginning to refer to days long subsequent to my 
bewildering jouniey to Paris, the events of which 
are, like those of the days immediately preceding 
it, far too dream-like to make a detailed narra- 
tive of them possible. All I know is that I did 
arrive somehow, and was soon immersed in hard, 
dry exercises, that often made me repent, not al- 
most, but altogether, of my ambition, and long 
for the liberty which I had eiyoyed hitherto of 
making as many imperfect notes, slips in time, 
and barbarous graces as I pleased. I found veiy 
soon that music as an amusement and music as 
a profession are very different things.' Still, 
however, I worked hard ; and if 1 had not done 
so willingly. Monsieur Prosper would have made 
me do so against my will. He was the first per- 
son who ever really scolded me, and that is a real 
and startling experience in the life of a spoiled 
child. 

He was certainly a good teacher, though he had 
but little enthusiasm even for his art, which he 
regarded strictly as a profession like any other 
profe^ion, and as being, after all, or rather above 
all, a means of making money. He treated it ac- 
cordingly ; and the result was, .that while he did 
not, perhaps, know how to bring out any genins 
that might be latent in any of his pupils, he did 
most thoroughly teach all of them how to make 
the most of themselves in the way that the world 
admires. He had no crotchets, and scorned all 
systems that did not bear the seal of success. And 
yet he himself, with all his common sense and all 
his Hebrew blood, was by no means a prosperous 
man. He was not content with living by his pro- 
fession — he must needs become rich by it ; and 
so he became, in efiect, less an artist than an iw- 
presario and theatrical speculator. In this ca- 
pacity he'had plenty of knowledge and plenty of 
boldness ; but these good qualities were altogeth- 
er neutralized by want of tact, want of temper, 
and want of capital. I am not quite sure that 
he was not at one time even director, or jointrdi- 
rector, or in some way mixed up with the direc- 
tion, of the Grand Opera itself; certainly when 
I knew him he was always dabbling in a dozen 
theatrical affairs at once, with the very worst re- 
sults to his own pocket. Sometimes, even, he 
was reduced almost to the very last straits ; but, 
like the rest of his race, he was never at hLs wits' 
end, never lost confidence in himself, and never 
relaxed in his energy for a moment even at the 
worst of times. He was by no means liked in 
the profession, but I never heard even his worst 
enemies throw a shadow of suspicion upon his 
complete uprightness in all matters of businej* 
If it were the case, as unhappily it is not, that 
success is always to be gained by working for it 
and deserving it, he would have died a million- 
aire. 

This would have been a strange person to be- 
come my friend, were # not that friendship al- 
most always contains an clement of strangeness. 
I was still a boy ; he almost middle-aged. I held 
transcendental views of life and art ; he was an 
artistic adventurer. I thought only of the soul 
of music ; he of little but its foim. I was quiefj 
romantic, dreamy, and reserved ; he, bustling) 
prosaic, energetic, and self-reliant. For some 
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reasons it was well, for others not so, that I had 
a friend of this kind. At all events I learned a 
great deal from him and through him, not only 
about my profession, but about its professors. 
Connected as he was with almost all of them, 
my acquaintance with him laid bare to my un- 
willing eyes the wretched intrigues, the contempt- 
ible jealousies, the atmosphere of sordidness, of 
stupidity, of charlatanism, and of cant, the con- 
ventionalities and all the sickening littlenesses 
with which the glorious art of music was then 
and still is so utterly enveloped as to be almost 
suffocated. I learned that if an artist wishes to 
** succeed," as it is called, he or she must, in or- 
der to do so, lay aside all the better part of him- 
self and become, as the Germans say, a rank 
Philistine. I learned that almost all who style 
themselves artist are either hucksters or charla- 
tans ; that their critics are for the most part much 
the same, only with a stronger dash of dishon- 
esty ; and that audiences consist almost entirely 
of flocks of silly sheep, whom claques and critics 
lead by the nose. If I seem to speak strongly 
upon this matter, I am glad of it. I would speak 
more strongly if I could ; and I could do so with- 
out suspicion, inasmuch as I do not pretend that 
I personally should have succeeded any better 
than I have done even in a better state of things. 
Now, this early. insight into the nature of the 
world in which I was henceforth to move, while 
it proved far from useless to me, was the cause 
of my losing a considerable amount of enthusi- 
asm ; and loss of enthusiasm for his art is the 
worst misfortune that can beiall one who aspires 
to be an artist in any form. It was impossible 
for me not to lose a great deal of mine when I 
knew, for example, that some great prima donnay 
whose whole genius, or rather whose whole stock 
in trade, consisted of a tolerably good voice, nei- 
ther worse nor better than that of nine women 
out of ten, had gained her public position by the 
path of private protection ; that the enthusiastic 
crowd which took her horses from her carriage 
and drew her home in triumph consisted of su- 
pernumeraries of the theatre ; that the applause 
that filled the house was originated and r^ulated 
by hands hired for the purpose ; that the shower 
of bouquets thrown upon the stage were the lady's 
own property hours before they lay at her feet ; 
that the critics who described it all in such glow- 
ing terms knew all this as well as, perhaps better 
than, I knew it, were even more ignorant of mu- 
sic than the audience, and wrote from no higher 
motive than love of their friends and hatred of 
their o>vn and of their friends' foes. I fear it is 
only too true that they not seldom wrote from 
very much lower motives. I remember, to cite 
one instance of what I mean, a certain leader of 
criticism in my own time, by whose power scores 
of reputations were made and marred, who, when- 
ever a singer was about to make a first appear- 
ance, woidd call and say, "Signor," or "Ma- 
dame," or "Mademoiselle, I have already pre- 
pared three notices of your performance of to- 
morrow evening. Thtf.first, as you see here, is 
sufficiently favorable, and will insure you a sue- 
cis (Testime : it is yours for so many francs. The 
second, which I also show yon, clearly proves you 
to be the greatest singer of the past, of the pres- 
ent, and of the future : it is yours for so many 
francs more. The third, which it is unnecessaiy 
for you to see now, you may have gratis ; but, if 
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it appears, I do not think that you will care to 
sing in Paris again." I do not, of course, mean 
to say that in all countries musical criticism has 
attained to such a pitch of sublimity as this, or 
that in any country critical dishonesty is always 
of a gross and conscious kind. But I certainly 
do say that it needs every note that has ever been 
produced by true genius to prevent me from hat- 
ing my art as much as I despise my profession. 
" It is an ill bird that fouls its own nest," they 
say ; but in this* case I am not ashamed to be 
called an ill bird. 

But I am in effect anticipating ; for my blind- 
ness was of course not removed immediately. I 
knew far too little of things or of people to lose 
the enthusiasm of my nature immediately ; and 
for long I worked on in the belief, not only that 
my own merit was great, but that in art-matters 
merit must necessarily achieve success. New, 
indeed, I should be very much tempted to say to 
any singer, composer, or other musician who ask- 
ed me for the secret of sacceil^ " It is simple, and 
it is this : do not deseiTe it ; for no man can sen-e 
two masters, and the kingdom of art is not of 
this world." Whether the same advice would be 
equally applicable to poets and painters, I know 
not ; but I am sure, from long experience, that it 
applies to musicians. But I dare say that it does 
apply to all equally ; that, in order to succeed, 

" Musician, or painter, or poet,. 

We most speak as the world may choose, 
And for truest worship — show it 
In silence to the Muse ;" 

and that what the Muse chooses and what the 
world chooses are two verydilFerent things indeed. 
Of course I do not mean to say that good men 
never do succeed ; on the contrary. But then it 
is by having other qualities besides merit. 

I need not say that in those d&js I was poor 
enough ; and that, as I grew in yeara and stature, 
I developed into a Bohemian of that famous tribe 
whose capital settlement used to be the Latin 
quarter. But of this part of my life I will say 
little, for Bohemia is Bohemia all the world over ; 
and it would be unnecessary to describe it to those 
who have sojourned in it, and impossible to those 
who have not. I will only say that in those days 
the Latin country was in its glory, for they were 
the birthdays of the great romantic renaissance^ 
or rather revolution, in art and literature. Of 
course I was romanticist, heart and soul, and the 
word " classical" stank in my nostrils. In this 
respect I should very much like to chronicle sonu^. *."' 
of my recollectionsj'fbr the period is still replete '; ,. 
with interest and importance. It was, of course, 
not the fortune of an obscure musical student like 
myself to see much of the heroes of that time, but 
still I could not help coming to know a great deal 
about them at second-hand. But I will refrain, 
for it is of myself that I am speaking now. With 
regard to myself, then, I added to my musical 
practice the scribbling of much highly unclassical 
verse — of which, I am ashamed to say, the stanza 
that I have just quoted is a specimen — ^the growth 
of long hair, and, in general, as Byronic a style 
and demeanor as I could manage within nay lim- 
ited scope. I also, in a small way, liked to be 
considered rather a dangerous person, and longed 
to experience a grande passion. What was prac- 
tically more important, I obtained through Mon- 
sieur Prosper a small theatrical engagement and 
a pupil or two of my own, and I have ever^ ««»«- 
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son to believe that my master was satisfied with 
my progress. Before very long I found myself 
justified in thinking that I might be able to carry 
out my childish impulse of visiting Signor Moretti 
at Home, which had, ever since I had formed it, 
been the height of my ambition. 

Every body can point back to some particular 
period of his life as being distinctly the happiest ; 
and the period of which I am now speaking was 
mine. I worked hard, I really loved my art, 1 
was fun of hope and confidence, my personal 
wants were few and easily satisfied, I had many 
acquaintances, some friends, and much pleasure. 
If my purse was light, my heart was lighter stilL 

But one morning — how well I remember it ! — 
when I was attending a musical rehearsal at the 
theatre, Monsieur Prosper came up to me and 
said, 

"I am getting to have too many irons in the 
fire, I am afraid. I have not time to attend 
properly to half of them, what with one thing and 
another. I must send off a few of my pupils, un- 
less you will help me. I can turn over some of 
them to you very easily. For instance, there 
is the pensionnat of Madame Mercier. You don't 
profess the piano, of course ; but you'll do very 
well for a week or two. I ought to go there to- 
morrow ; but, as you know, my mornings are all 
otherwise engaged for a fortnight at least, so it is 
impossible. Will you take them off^ my hands 
• just for the present? ' It will be worth your 
while." 

Of course I consented willingly ; nor do I re- 
member that I experienced the shadow of a pre- 
sentiment of what was to come of my consenting 
to render Monsieur Prosper so apparently slight 
a service. 



CHAPTER III. 



On arriving punctually next morning at Ma- 
dame Mercier's, I found that I had to give three 
kssoins. My first pupil proved to be wholly un- 
interesting, in every respect : indeed I can scarce- 
ly recall her to mind. The second was a young 
English lady, whom I remembered well for many 
reasons, although but little for her own sake. 

The hour which I had to devote to the latter had 
nearly expired when the door opened, and anoth- 
er young girl entered quietly and sat down in a 
retired part of the room, as though to wait until 
I should be disengaged. I just looked round for 
a moment, and saw that she started a little — I 
suppose that she had expected to see Monsieur 
Prosper. More than that, however, I did not see 
just then, for she to whom my immediate atten- 
tion was due was in the midst of a difficult pas- 
sage, and making a mess of it. But, when the 
lesson was over, I certainly did see something 
more. I do not know to what extent my face 
betrayed my admiration : to some extent, how- 
ever, it must have done so, for she blushed a little 
as she courtesied to me,, and then without a word 
walked straight to the piano. I did not hear her 
voice until she began to sing. 

Neither was the voice in itself, nor was the use 
that she made of it, very wonderful ; nor was it 
even of a kind that I in general used to find sym- 
pathetic. Usually I care nothing for a voice, 
however beautiful it may be in other respects, that 
y Jbas not depth and shadow ; and hers, although 



musical, was wholly without eitheri And yet 
somehow — ^how aheJl I possibly make myself in- 
telligible ? — it seemed to be sympathetic to a side 
of my nature that had never hitherto revealed it- 
self to me save by dini and momentary flashes. 
Like certain other sounds, like certain colors, b'ke 
certain odors, it seemed to speak of a life other 
than that which I always remembered to have 
lived since I was bom : to be associated with one 
of which I was mysteriously conscious, but did 
not consciously remember. It carried my heart 
backward beyond the reach of memory altogeth- 
er, and threw me into that state in which one is 
forced to believe in the doctrine that the soul 
lives, and enjoys, and suffers before it is bom. 

It was this, I think, even more than her great 
beauty, that made this third hour to rush by so 
rapidly, and myself to be filled with such a glow 
of strange happiness at its close. Of this my first 
interview with her I have of course nothing to 
say that can be expressed in definite words. Oot* 
wardly, it was nothing more than a mere ordina- 
ry music-lesson. But, in reality, it seemed to me 
to be nothing short Of a revelation, though of a 
vague unintelligible kind ; nor did I care to make 
it cleai'er to myself, or to understand it better. 
I only felt that I had found my ideal, oven though, 
as is always the case, it had proved to be alto- 
gether different from the ideal of my imagina- 
tion. 

I do not know whether my experience is sin- 
gular or not. Judging from what men say, the 
special kind of sympathy which we call love is for 
the most part bom unconsciously, and apart from 
any effort of the will. But I did not "fall fa 
love." I sought it, and threw myself into it con- 
sciously and intentionally. As I have already 
said, I was in search of a grande passion — of a 
heroine for all my dreams of romance : and if I 
had not found this particular heroine, I should 
inevitably have found another. But my tempo- 
rary pupil had the advantage of fulfilling my 
whole ideal to perfection ; and I think that she 
would have rendered me faithless to any heroine 
whom I might have fancied that I had found be- 
fore seeing her. If I had had a Rosaline, as I 
had not, she would have proved my Juliet. She 
was beautiful beyond all question : she was her- 
self romantic : she was a lady : she was herself 
to be an artist : and — not the least of her merits 
in the eyes of one of my character — she was poor 
and dependent : so that she was at one and the 
same time both my superior and my equal. 
Hitherto my acquaintance with women had been 
confined to om* good comrades the grisettes, who 
had none of these advantages, excepting that of 
poverty : but now — 

Weil, as I have said, I chose her for my hero- 
ine deliberately and almost in cold blood : real- 
ly, I believe, at first because I thought it the 
right thing to do. But, alas! "On ne badine 
pas avec V Amour,** The more I came to see of 
her, the more my feeling towards her became less 
and less a matter of vanity, or even of mere admi- 
ration. Before long I forgot myself in her alto- 
gether. This is not a mere phrase : I mean lit- 
erally what I say, let the reader shmg his shoul- 
ders as much as he pleases at the notion of car- 
r3ring sentiment that is not bom of passion to so 
extreme a length. I know that in this frigidly 
philosophical age no one ever suffei-s himself to 
feel an emotion that is inconsistent with prudence 
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and comfort : I know that the extreme of senti- 
ment shares a well-known quality of the sublhne, 
and that the flights of sentiment in which the poets 
of another age nsed to indulge, have come to be re- 
garded as mere ornaments of a sort that has gone 
out of fashion, and that never at any time repre- 
sentedanythingtme or genuine. In so far as men 
now consider the desire of possession to be, after 
all, the ultimate cause of what is called love, I 
agree with them ; but, at the same time, I know 
from my own experience, that in my own case 
love for a woman may be bom in mere sentiment, 
and that mere sentiment may so continue to give 
it power and life, that passion may play a part 
that is so slight as to be indeed imperceptible. 
I certainly first of all loved, because I wished 
to love ; and I continued to do so, because she 
whom I loved filled all my thoughts and all my 
fancies in a way with which mere passion could 
have had nothing to do ; and this kind of love I 
hold to be the most overwhelming of all. Pas- 
sion may be directed, if not conquered ; but he is 
lost who becomes the slave of a dream. 

After all, though, I dare say that almost every 
roan, if the truth were known, has a romance of 
the same nature hidden away somewhere, even 
though in other respects his life is written in the 
plainest of prose. On this assumption I will 
cease to defend myself and my theories about 
this matter further. In any case I think I have 
said enough to show what I mean ; and the sub- 
ject is far too vague and complex to tempt me to 
go into it more deeply. 

At any rate, without thh'king of consequences, 
without even putting my hopes and wishes into 
shape, I indulged this new feeling of mine to the 
very utmost. I even continued to encourage it, 
even when it was full grown ; and deUberately, 
something in the spirit of the Knight of La 
Mancha, sought to come up to the ideal of the 
lover of romance. And it was not long before I 
could not help seeing that the love which I had 
not as yet dared to declare, but yet had been un- 
able to conceal, was far from being scorned. 

How long in reality this state of things con- 
tinued I am wholly unable to say. It must have 
lasted more than a moment and less than a cen- 
tury : but even so much certainty as that I do 
not derive from memory. But at last — again 
just after a rehearsal, and while I was putting 
my violin into its case — Monsieur Prosper, who 
was also present in some capacity or other, or, 
more likely, in several capacities at once, came 
up to me again. I had not seen^uch of him of 
late — indeed, for that matter, I had not seen 
much of any of my old friends for some little 
time past. 

** Well," he said, in his usual abrupt manner, 
" and how did you find things going on up there ? 
Are they in want of eiprimo tenore f Because, if 
so, I think we have just been listening to one that 
is quite out of his place among us poor mortals." 

This was one of his ways of making enemies. 
He had a special knack of delivering his sarcasms 
just when they must necessarily be overheard by 
^ose at whose expense they were made. 

** What is that you say. Monsieur Prosper ?" 
asked our own primo tenore, who had just finish- 
ed a grand orta, and was now passing us on his 
way out. 

" Ah, pardon. I did not see you. I was only 
remarking to Monsieur Felix here how splendid- 



ly you brought out <iiat Ut de poitrine — ^it was 
superb. It was really a shame that every violin 
in the place happened to be sharp at that exact 
moment. How was it, Felix ? But you have 
not answered my question. Is it true that they 
believe in Rossini up there ? Or have the mad 
doctors belied them ?" Bossini, by the way, in 
his character of innovator, was, as a matter of 
course, a special aversion of Monsieur Prosper in 
those days before Paris had accepted him^ 

"Up where?" 

"In the moon, of course. You have been 
there so long that I thought you were going to 
stay there for good. My dear fellow, where vet 
the world have you been all these weeks, thatAO- 
body has seen you ?" 

** My friends must have been very blind, then. 
I have been at the theatre every night." 

"Ah, that is good! I have certainly seen 
some one not unlike you sitting in the orchestra 
— ^but yourself, no. And if I were you, and 
wanted a double to receive my salary for me while 
I was visiting the planets, I would at all events 
get one that would do me credit — ^who would 
neither cut my friends nor play out of time. Ah, 
it must be a big orchestra for me not to tell which 
instrument it is that is doing the mischief." 

I generally took his scolding in as good part as 
it was meant. But this time I sympathized with 
the primo tenore, I was about to reply a litde 
sharply, when a grave and strangely kind look 
came into his eyes, which made me silent at 
once. 

His words, however, were less kind than the 
look which accompanied them. I do not think 
that he had the power of speaking quite serious- 
ly, even when he wished to do so. 

" My dear Felix," he said, " whether you have 
been to the skies or not, I can not help thinking 
— do you not feel it yourself? — that there are 
symptoms about you of the Ange — sans G." 

I guessed what he meant immediately, and 
have no doubt that my face showed that I guc "" 
it. I colored with the shame that every onej 
when he finds that the romance of his tife Is; 
by worldly and unsympathetic eyes. 

" I dare say there are," I said, as lightly jj 
could. " There are about most people, in ' 
way or another." 

" Yes — because they're bom so ; and I shoura ; 
never dream of quarrelling with them for it. On 
the contrary, I approve of the arrangement. But 
your ears are not long by nature, my dear boy — 
at least not so very long, that is to say." 

" Thanks for the compliment." 

' ^ Look hf re. You mean to be an artist, ddn*t 
you ?" 

" Of course I do." 

" Well then, I've known a great many artists 
in my time — a great many. And IVe also known 
a great many men who had the stuff in them, 
and might have been artists, only — " 

"WeU?" 

" Only some took to drink, and some took to 
— ^you know what I mean." 

" Indeed I do not." 

"Yes, you do. Flirt as much as you like: 
women are charming creatures, especially co- 
quettes; and it's a useful excitement. I do it 
myself whenever I get the chance — ^and I do get 
the chance sometimes, though I'm not exactly 
beau garqon, Hav^ «a t&sxc] ^asafissoa ^a» 'ys^ 
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please : it's the best way of getting to learn the 
world and how to keep straight and safe in it, if 
you can spare the time, which I confess I can't. 
iButy in th^ name of thunder, keep clear of a 
grand passion! I know something of such 
things ; and I know a great deal about you. And 
I tell you, I, Louis Prosper, that no real artist 
ever cared for a woman above his art — that is, 
above himself, which is the same thing ; and that 
is what you seem to be in a fair way of doing. 
You are quite capablfe of it. And I won't have 
my best pupil spoiled before my eyes by the best 
she of tliem all, if I can help it." 

This was certainly a little too much for me to 
stand. ** And what — " I was beginning, when 
he interrupted me by laying his arm upon my 
shoulders while he shrugged his own. 

** Ah, you think me a stupid old fellow ?" he 
said ; " but you are wrong. It is you who are 
the stupid young on6. This wonderful she is to 
be your loadstar, and all that sort of thing, is she 
not ? I know. But what would you ? Perhaps 
you have not thought? Eh bien! I have 
thought, though." 

*'I do not see what business it is of any one 
but myself." 

* * Perhaps you don't. But it is. Do you think 

I say all this for the sake of your own heauxyeux f 

Bah I not Louis Prosper ! Perhaps you will 

think next that he has pot been teaching you for 

• his own sake ? A likely thing, indeed I Corpo 

■ (Tun cane ! I thought oetter things of you, my 

: dear Felix, than that you should risk your cai'eer 

! for a fancy — as you are, I can very well see. I 

r know you. You will end either in the Morgue 

I or in marriage ; and either way there will be an 

artist spoiled. Come — think of me : think of 

Moretti. Do you think he made his concerto in 

' A sharp minor by falling in love ? Not he — it 

*was by keeping his brain clear and his heart 

"whole : and yet he was a man a/ux bonnes fortunes, 

3ut then a bonne fortune is not a grand passion, 

Emderstand ? Do you think that I made my — 
, man. Take some little Pauline or Ad^le 
\h& corps de ballet to make you comfortable 
lill yon 'can afford to look higher. There are 
j^enty who would jump at you in tliis very house, 
not to speak of elsewhere, and who would not ex- 
pect champagne eveiy day. Stick to your fiddle, 
crop your ears, send love to his father, who is the 
devil, and come and dine with me. Sole Nor- 
manae — cutlet Jinancikre — a salad — a glass of 
Yquem ? Will that suit you ? And, by-the-way, 
I shall be able to go myself to Madame Mer- 
ger's again now. Never mind, though, you shall 
have another pupil to make vp. Au revoir, 
mesdemoiselles. Come, Felix, I have forgotten 
my break&st long ago." 

But I was by no means grateful for his intend- 
ed kindness. 

"Thanks, Monsieur Prosper,"! said, as cold- 
ly and stiffly as I could^ " I have an engage- 
' ment ;" and walked away in a rage. 

He shrugged his shoulders once more. "I 
must dine alone, then," I heard him say to him- 
self. " Poor fellow I It's always the way. Yes, 
it'^ quite true — women are the devil ; there's no 
doubt about it." 

Motisieur Prosper was certainly not a man of 

tact. His advice had been altogether well meant, 

but it had, as may well be supposed, jarred upon 

me altogether. It w&s not that I ODJected to it 



in the least from a moral point of view, although, 
no doubt, I ought to have done so ; for the aimos- 

Ehere that I had breathed since leaving my old 
ome.was certainly not less free than timt of the 
latter, and infinitely less pure. My childhood 
was not strict, to say the least of it. But this 
rignuirole, as it seemed to me, of flirtations, bomus 
fortunes, marriage, the Morgue, Moretti, the corps 
de ballet, and sole Normande, was wholly out of 
harmony with the key in which my life seemed 
now to be set unchangeably. If he had actually 
mentioned her name in the same breath with ail 
these things, I do not think I could have borne it. 
As it was, I almost think that though Monsieur 
Prosper was my friend, and I knew it, I for some 
minutes knew what is meant by the word hate. 
Had some evil genius just then transported us 
both to some quiet spot in the Bois, and changed 
our bows into swords, I think I should, at aU 
events, have gone so fai' as to cry out "i^n 
garde /" 

As I am speaking of what I felt at this mo- 
ment, I may as well finish. It almost invariably 
happens, that when one feels most strongly, one 
is then most liable to be impressed with any gro- 
tesque image that may chance to present it^f. 
The intense absurdity of the idea of Monsieur 
Prosper being made to flourish a small-sword al- 
most made me laugh aloud as I walked along, 
and certainly made me repent of the manner in 
which I had parted from him. But, at the same 
time, though I did him justice in this respect, I 
was unconsciously harboring a feeling which lasted 
more or less strongly for days, and which was far 
less excusable than my anger. I felt a positive 
disgust for musi6 — not as a profession, but as an 
art and as itself — for my friends, for every person 
and for every thing, in short, that had happened 
since I had left my true home. And why ? Be- 
cause, forsooth, I was the Marquis de Cr^ville, and 
Monsieur Prosper was only a Jew fiddler I The 
blood which I had derived from ancestors, not so 
far back as the common ancestor of us all, but 
from knights and barons of the Crusades, from 
Marichaux de France, and from fine genUemen 
and finer ladies of more recent times — each and 
all of whom would have treated him as a creature 
that might be useful and amusing enough in his 
proper place, but, to gentlemen and good Chris- 
tians, otherwise unclean — seemed all of a sudden 
to rebuke me for having not only made this man 
my friend, but for having made him my friend to 
such an extent as to have given him a right to 
find fault with me, and for having allowed Mm to 
degrade me to a position which they would have 
regarded as being no higher or better than that 
of a mountebank. And what was this thing called 
art, after all, if it could only be served by a man's 
throwing himself under its chariot-wheels, and 
sacrificing to it all the best part of human nature ? 
What but a Moloch, worse than the Baal of the 
world ? Prosper's whole doctrine had disgusted 
as much as his manner of stating it had of^nded 
me : and as I could argue neither against the truth 
of what he had said nor against the merit of lus 
intentions towards myself, I had to throw my- 
self back upon my fictitious superiority of rank 
and race, and to soothe myself with the absm^ 
consciousness that I, as a gentleman bom, must 
needs have finer feelings and truer instincts than 
he. And so, perhaps, I had ; but assui*edly not 
because I had a claim to call myself Marquis, 
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while lie was an artist and nothing more. Cer- 
tainly pride, or, as I should prefer to call it, vanity 
of birth, must be a very ineradicable thing if I, 
who have, as a good child of the Republic, be- 
lieved in equality and fraternity from my ciradle, 
was guilty of so gross a lapse into it as this ; and 
if it often takes such a form as it did with me 
then, it must be as contemptible as it is ineradi- 
cable. 

Before evening came, my heroine had heard 
from me the whole story of my love. The next 
morning, in all the intoxication of triumph, I 
told Monsieur Prosper what I had done. But 
he only shrugged his shoulders once more, and 
said nothing. 

And now followed a season, not of happiness, 
but of glorious fever. I loveid and was loved ; 
and, as if that were not sufficient, mine was a 
love of which the course must needs be anything 
but smooth. It also had — though I scarcely 
know how or why — an element of mystery about 
it that made it more exciting still. I think that 
we both preferred that this should be so ; she 
certainly did. So my whole time became taken 
np with contriving meetings, in looking forward 
to them till they came, and in thinking about 
them when they wQre over. Most people, I 
doubt not, would have called me dissipated, while 
I was a sufficiently good fellow among my com- 
rades, and would have considered that a serious 
passion had steadied me ; for the free life of my 
friends was mine no more. What they thought 
of me I do not know, for I never cared to know. 
It was now that I was really dissipated, both 
morally and intellectually. I still studied a lit- 
tle, but no longer in the spirit of a student ; for 
my heart was no longer in any thing that had 
not reference to her. I have heard of such a 
passion producing an opposite effect ; of its act- 
ing as a healthy tonic, and not as a poisonous 
stimulant ; of its leading men to do great things 
and to make the best of themselves. But I did 
not find it so ; and so far, at least. Monsieur 
Prosper had not proved to be wrong in his esti- 
mate of my character. Indeed I am, on the 
whole, inclined to agree with him in holding that 
the less a would-be artist has to do >vith really 
serious passion, the better for him as an artist. 
By serious love I do not, of course, mean the 
passion that endures for a season only, however 
strong it may be while it lasts: I mean that 
which colors a man's life and changes his char- 
acter : I mean that which by its very nature can 
never bear good fruit. After all, the cultivation 
of art depends, more than any other human pur- 
suit, upon the even and harmonious working to 
one and the same single end of the brain, of the 
senses, and of the soul. The greatest artists of 
modern times have been just those whose natures 
have been the least disturbed by external influ-, 
ence : some, by reason of a strength that has en- 
abled them to throw oflf emotion at will ; others, 
by reason of an incapacity of receiving any emo- 
tion not in harmony with their true selves. And 
so it will be found that the cardinal doctrine of 
the gospel of Art, as of the gospel of Christianity, 
. is the subjugation of external nature ; and that 
before a man can rightly express human emotion 
and its results, he must not only cease to be a 
slave to it, but become its master. Very few are 
bom masters : not many are bom freemen. And 
so let not the artist love too' well : let him be- 



ware of going beyond mere passion, which pass- 
es, and friendship, which strengthens and does 
not disturb. I ovm that this is a cold, a disa- 
greeable, and an unpopular creed; but then 
tmth is apt to be cold, disagreeable, and unpopu- 
lar. He who would be a priest of the temple 
must submit to lead a life apart from other men. 
It may be that he can best express emotion who 
can feel it most ; but then he must use his power 
of feeling as a slave — not obey it as a tyhuit. 

But since in my case these considerations came 
too late, and love had provied himself conqueror, 
why, it might be asked, did not these two, if they 
were really in love, do as hundreds of others 
have done in their place ? Why did they not 
honestly make up their minds, poor as they were, 
to fight the battle of life bravely side by side, 
and to bear all things for each other's sake until, 
for each other's sake, they had gained what the 
worid calls victory ? 

Yes, but I was living in a dream. I never 
thought of, or realized, any thing except that I 
loved and was loved. She had no friends to 
compel me to think of what was right or wrong, • 
wise or foolish. There was no one to bring me 
to a pause with a sudden demand to know what 
were my " intentions " — that is the right form, I 
Ijelieve — and a man who is blindly in love is not 
very likely to ask himself his own. Who, in- 
deed, shall give reasons for what he does or does 
not do in a dream ? And what man who really 
loves ever has ** intentions ?" 

One wet and miserable morning — do I not 
remember it well ? — we had met in the gardens 
of the Tuileries, which was an occasional place 
of rendezvous for us as for many another pair of 
lovers. She was loojdng marvellously beautiful ' 
even for her : indeed it is as I saw her tl^en that 
I like best to think of her, and none the less that, 
her beauty was increased by a slight shadow of 
sadness — in spite of which she made fuU amends 
for the absence of the sun. 

Of course I told her so, but did not call a 
smile to her face. On the contrary, she, instead 
of heeding my words, gave me her hand to hold 
and began herself to speak. 

** Oh, how shall I tell you what has happen- 
ed?" 

Her tone was more than enough to alarm me 
too much to allow of my doing more than ques- 
tion her silently. 

"Miss Raymond has just told me that she 
leaves Paris. What is to be done ?" 

**That she leaves Paris!" I could only say, 
with a sinking heart ; for I somehow felt a pre- 
sentiment that thi? meant the end of my dream 
— ^that I must answer her question about what 
must be done. 

" It is only too true. She is' going back to Eng- 
land." 

Now if I had been capable of looking forward 
at all, I should have known that this must have 
happened sooner or later. But then I had not 
been capable of looking forward. In my heart I 
had been fancying that the present was to last 
forever ; and so the news came upon me like a 
blow that made my heart stand still. That I 
must actually have turned pale and faint I could 
read in the sudden look of anxiety that filled her 
eyes. 

**When did you hear this?" was all I could 
manage to say. 
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** This morning." 

* * And that you go with her ? Surely you can 
not mean that?" 

'* I must, dearest Felix." 

We were silent for a full minute. Then I said, 

"Do not go, remain here — he my wife." 

I dare say that I spoke coldly and quietly ; 
for words are always cold and tame when the 
heart is full. The tongue has a pride of its own ; 
and when it can not express all, it prefers to ex- 
press nothing. But then^ when the heart is full 
to overflowing, there is no need of words. Doubt- 
less my eyes spoke for me — at all events I looked 
widi so much eagerness of anxiety as to see the 
**ye8" for which my soul longed hanging upon 
her lips. But it did not reach my ears. 

"Why do you wait to answer?" I went on, 
suddenly and quickly ; * ^ are we not one already, 
in every thing hut in name ? Surely Miss Ray- 
mond has no claim upon you now, when we be- 
.long to each other. Tell her, then, that you can 
not go with her to England ; that you can not 
live in one land while your heart is in another. 
Have you not said so to me many times ? As 
for a year or two of poverty, that shall be our 
pride! We will conquer itie world together, 
.which will conquer us if we part ; and to part 
enren for a time, without seeing an end to our 
parting, is to risk every thing without need. We 
two, who live outside the world and scorn it, must 
not make marriage and love a question of so many 
francs. Do you give me the present, Ang^ique, 
and I will answer for your future ! and I will find 
strength and courage for both. It is for your 
sake I ask you : if you wish me to be worthy of 
you, if you ever wish to be proud of me, you must 
give me the power, and you must give it now. 
Did I not tell you that you were my sun ? and 
would you suddenljr plunge me into darkness, 
when you might, with a word, make me all, I 
swear to you, tiiat even you could wish me to be ?" 

"And you are not strong enough to wait — to 
trust me I" 

* ' To trust you ? — ^forever I But to wait ? No 
— ^when there is no need— when you can come to 
me now. Is it you that are not strong enough 
to trust me ? I)o you not believe that with you 
I can do all things — without you, nothing ? An- 
g^que, I will not lose you, if I can help it, even 
for a day; for without you, a day would seem 
eternal. I have asked you for your own sake — 
I now ask you for mine. Stay with me — do not 
let us risk the good part of our lives lightly : noth- 
ing calls you away. Oh, Angelique, what can I 
say more than that I will live for you forever — 
that you shall be proud of me, and that my life 
is in your hands ?" 

She had started when I first asked her to re- 
main with me ; and during the rest of my appeal 
she had never raised her eyes. Now she gave a 
deep sigh, and I felt the hand, which I still held 
olosely, tremble ; but instead of saying ^ ' yes, " she 
only answered, 

" But I tnwt go now." 

And nothing more than this, in spite of all that 
I could say, could I obtain from her. Indeed I 
must confess that my own arguments were bad 
enough, in all conscience. I could only promise 
her a life of poverty, to say the least of it. I could 
only endow her with the wealth of a future that 
had a« yet given no tangible sign; and I could 
aotjuatt&abiy — aa any sensible person would hold 



— ask her to give up her life of comfort and luxuiy 
in order to live in some poor garret in the midst 
of my not very reputable theatrical surrouudings, 
from which it must needs be not a few but a great 
many years before I could even hope to emerge. 
I fear that the impulses of love are often terribly 
selfish, even when they are the purest and thie 
most sincere. She said nothing about this, of 
course. I, consciously at least, did not think it; 
but I must have known in my soul that I was do- 
ing wrong. But still, right or wrong, for her to 
leave me and go to a land of which I knew noth- 
ing — where any thing, for what I knew, might 
happen — where she might die, where she might 
forget me, where she would at least be snrroundp 
ed by a new atmosphere, by new scenes, by new 
faces, and, woi-st of all, by new admiration — the 
thought was simply unbearable. He who loves 
as I loved, must, it seems, be jealous of some- 
thing ; and I was now jealous of England — of 
the whole world. And so I continued to urge 
her, though against all right and reason. But it 
was in vain. 

Nevertheless we did not part so. It was to he 
our last meeting; for although Miss Raymond 
was not to set out for England immediately, she 
was to leave Paris at once. And though my 
mistress would not grant my desire for an im- 
mediate marriage, I had no reason otherwise to 
complain. She convinced me that it was from 
no want of affection that she withheld her con- 
sent; and our last words were vows of eternal 
faith and constancy, whatever might happen. 

And so the first part of my dream came to an 
end. I saw her again, indeed, several times be- 
fore she left the French shore, but only from a 
distance. But very soon I lost even this poor 
consolation, and then Paiis became a desert to 
me indeed. 



CHAPTER IV. 

There was once upon a time a certain philos- 
opher who, by the mere exercise of his will, could 
die whenever he pleased ; could put himsdf into 
a state of trance, during which his soul, Uke all 
living souls, retained its own individuality, bat 
wandered at large into infinite space and infinite 
time, where there are no special conditions of 
life and energy; where there are no parts or 
atoms, but all things are merged in one vast 
whole. We realize much the same kind of sensa- 
tion whenever we enter the great city of all great 
cities. 

In every other place we live. Every other qwt 
of earth has an individuality of its own ; iumI 
when we are in any other spot than this, we ideo 
have ours, consciously felt by ourselves and rec- 
ognized by those about us. Every other place 
is a place of traffic, of pleasure, of history, of 
study, of torpor, or of some one of a hundred 
other things, as the case may be ; and every is- 
habitant of it is more or less in keeping with its 
characteristic quality in an understood and ap- 
preciated degree — in a word, can fed himseu, 
and feel and be felt by others, so as to have a s^ 
arate existence from the mass. But London has, 
of all places in the world, the power of absorbing 
existences, and of merging them in its own. It 
is more a city of pleasure even tlmn Paris ; more 
of traffic than New York ; more of history than 
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Kome ; more of study than Oxford ; more of tor- . 
por than Denethorp. And it is all this, and the 
opposite to all this, and a great deal else besides, 
at one and the same time. No one can possibly 
feel his own individaaJ existence. On entering 
the universal city he is lost in the whole, like a 
rain-drop in the sea; 111^, the soul of Hermoti- 
mus in the soul of the universe ligtself^, . 

Doubtless it is a glorious sensation^ ey^n though 
it may considerably diminish our self-conceit, to 
quit the small for the great ; to exchange our own 
narrow bodies for the vast body of humanity it- 
self. But it is not quite so glorious a sensation 
when this vast body, as multiform in its aspects 
as Proteus himself, chooses to assume to us its 
most evil guise ; when it wears the aspect of infi- 
nite hunger and of infinite cold. Then a man 
would fain still further imitate the philosopher in 
question by recovering once more his separate, his 
individual life, however nan*ow and confined it 
might be, and however miserable ; for it is better 
to feel, if starve one must, that one at least starves 
as a man, and not as a. mere atom of a vast starv- 
ing machine. It need scarcely be said that Felix 
was not among those to whom a return to his old 
life was possible. He had chosen to follow his 
fate to London ; and now he must drain whatever 
cup he might find there, whether of gold or of 
gall, and whether he chose or no. 

Certainly luck had so far been against him ; for 
his present position 'could not be called altogeth- 
er the result of imprudence. Had the theatre not 
been burned, he with his few wants and solitary 
manner of existence could have lived on as well, 
in a pecuniary sense, as he had Hved in Paris, and 
have dreamed of future fame and thought of An- 
g^que as well here as there. As time went on, 
too, his position would doubtless have improved, 
for he was really a skillful and promising musi- 
cian ; and if merit seldom '* succeeds" by its own 
force, it seldom altogether fails. But now he was, 
by the destruction of the house at which he was en- 
gaged, entirely thrown out of work ; for engage- 
ments are by no means so plentiful as those who 
require them — ^at least they were not so in those 
days, whatever the case may be now. Besides, 
he had of course long since spent the small sum 
of money that he had brought with him from 
Paris. He had saved nothing ; he had lost his 
violin ; and he had made no friends who could 
be of any assistance to him. 

Of course there were many others worse off 
than he. He was not burdened with a wife and 
a dozen children ; he was not in feeble health ; 
he was not seventy years old. Surely he thought 
to himself that night, as hundreds and thousands 
of young, healthy, and unburdened men have 
thought before hun, there must be some way of 
getting a living, even if in order to do so he should 
have to desert his profession for a while ; and be- 
fore he fell asleep, as he did, and soundly, he had 
come to grieve for his violin, not as for a good 
instmment, but as for a dear friend ; for its own 
sake, that is, far more than for the daily bread 
which it represented. None but the artist can 
tell how dear to the heart that mysterious thing 
called a musical instrument may be which use and 
association have endowed with what seems like 
sympathetic life ; with a soul made up of all the 
fancies and all the passions and all the thoughts 
with which its strings have trembled since it first 
was made to speak. But there is consolation 



in thinking that a not inglorious death has saved 
what we love from danger of desecration : what- 
ever might prove to be the fate of the master, the 
soul which his hands had made was safe among 
the stars. And, now that he was put to it, and 
with this thought for a ooosolation, after all, he 
came to think also, there are many worse hin- 
drances in the way of winning the world's battle 
than that of having nothing to lose. Must not the 
man inevitably conquer who has to choose between 
victory and death ? With Angelique true to him, 
what would he not do ? Love and the instinct of 
self-preservation — the poetry and the prose of life 
— came to his aid, and filled him with the full 
courage which is the last thing that a man should 
lose. Nor did the morning bring about a reac- 
tion. 

But, alas! courage, youth, health, and inde- 
pendence are not talismans. Even they, united, 
can not without external aid obtain employment 
at a day's notice; nor, very often, for a great 
many days. And then Felix had disadvantages. 
He could scarcely speak English, and he had lost 
the only instrument that he knew how to handle. 
And so, after three or four days of inefiectual 
search and exertion, he began to feel his courage 
ooze away with his physical strength. Love and 
fame, indeed ! He was fast reaching a condition 
in which he would forfeit the highest throne in 
the palace of art, and Angelique to boot, for 
bread, and yet be neither the worse artist nor 
the worse lover. " Omnia vincit amor,** say 
the poets ; but they are wrong, as those who have 
known what the word hunger really means know 
well. Omnia vincit fames, they should say; 
only it would not be pretty — and, besides, it 
would not scan. 

After all, to say this is not to prove so guilty 
of treason to romance as might at first be thought. 
In these days love has ceased to hold a monopoly 
of romantic material. Poverty competes with it 
on terms which, to say the least of it, are fully 
equal ; even as the story which the winter forest 
has to tell, which brings no tears indeed, but fills 
the heart with barren desc4ation, is to the full as 
effective as the song of a spring flower. Hunger, 
as th^handmaid of poverty, has a romance of its 
own — and a terrible one too. 

There is a well-known natural impulse that 
leads men to the scenes of their great disasters 
as well as to those of their great crimes. Thus 
it happened that, after having spent the greater 
part of the next day in aimlessly wandering about 
the streets, Felix, towards evening, found himself 
once more in front of the dSbris of the theatre. 
Nor did he find himself there alone ; for the im- 
pulse that had brought him thither had brought 
many of his companions in misfortune to the 
same spot. He conversed with several of them, 
and more than once had occasion to r^ret on 
their account — though not, as yet, for a moment 
on his own — that he had refused the chaiity that 
had been ofiered to him last night. The very 
few shillings that he had still about him were 
very soon his own no more; and he began to 
long for the purse that he had scorned. While 
tal^g with one of the most unfortunate of the 
victims of the fire, and thinking this very thought, 
he felt a slap upon his shoulder ; and on looking 
round suddenly and rather angrily, saw the easi- 
ly-remembered form of Barton himself, as fresh 
from his hearth-rug as a child from its cradl<&. 
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"Why, man alive!" said the latter, **(io you 
mean to say you've been standing on this very 
spot ever since yesterday ?" 

Felix, wholly unversed in English types, and 
remembering the incident of the purse, not un- 
naturally iook Biuton for some eccentric million- 
aire. It is true that the roan was shabby in ap- 
))earance ; but then there is noliiing incompatible 
in general seediness with millionairism — rather 
the other way. If a man is particularly well 
dressed, it is far more likely that he carries his 
capital upon his back, than when, by cai'elessness 
about dress, he implies that he has no need to 
cultivate personal appearance. So he made him 
a polite answer, an(^ in the course of a conver- 
sation that followed, took occasion to explain to 
him the case of his companion. In a trice Bar- 
ton's hand was in his pocket, which, it will be re- 
membered, contained just ten guineas besides the 
contents of Mark Warden's purse. In another 
second it was as empty as when he left Shoe Lane. 
The unfortunate scene-shifter stared at the gift, 
as well he might ; but not having the same scru- 
ples as Felix, did not for a moment refuse it. He 
was about to express his gratitude, when Barton 
interrupted him. 

"Damn you!" he said, fiercely, "if you say a 
word I'll pitch you among the bricks. Come," 
he said to Felix — "come and drink. That in- 
fernal prig Warden made me mix my liquors last 
night. A bad habit, that ; it makes one so dry 
in the morning. What shall it be ? The cus- 
tomary small beer ? Or what do you favor on 
such occasions ? I myself always take a hair of 
the dog." So saying, he took Felix by the arm, 
and led him to a bar close by, to which the fire 
had brought a considerable increase of custom. 

Barton asked for brandy, and made his com- 
panion have some also, whether he would or no. 
Then he had some more. Then he entered into 
general conversation with the other customers, 
and treated them liberally, never forgetting him- 
self. At last he put his hand into his pocket in 
order to pay. 

"By the daughters of Danaus!" he said to 
Felix, "cleaned out again ! Just lend me half a 
crown, will you ?" 

Felix felt in his also ; but he knew beforehand 
that the search would be vain, and so it proved. 

"No good, is it? Nevermind. Just step out- 
side ; and, when you see me come out, do as I do. 
Tom — another go." 

The barman turned to execute the order ; and 
scarcely had Felix passed the door when Barton 
dashed out at full speed, calling to him to follow. 
He did so mechanically, until his new friend, hav- 
ing dodged round several comers, suddenly stop- 
ped, and broke into a boisterous laugh. 

* * Give me your hand, " he said ; * * we're broth- 
ers, though yon are a Frenchman. I always 
swear brotherhood with a man whose pockets 
are empty. Bad policy, no doubt ; but I never 
knew a good fellow yet who hadn't empty pock- 
ets, or a man with empty pqpkets who wasn't a 
good fellow in one way or another. I think we 
gave them a good view of our heels just now. 
Well, well — it won't hurt them for once; I've 
paid them many a long score in my time. But 
I say, old fellow, I am positively cleaned out. 
My name's Barton — called Dick Barton by his 
few friends, and something else Barton, which I 
fvon't tell you, by his many enemies — of whom 



some say he is himself the worst. But that's 
neither here nor there. Whit's yours ?" 

" Felix Cr^ville." 

" All right. I like to know what a man likes 
to be called. For the rest, the fewer questions 
one asks any man the better. Where shall we 
go now ? I feel p^odi^mi^y inclined for a steak ; 
but my ci^edit*6''nihdry just now. How are yoti 
oflF for that useful commodity ?" 

It was lucky for Felix that he was quick at 
guessing, for Barton's English was not wedl spited 
to unpractised foreign ears. " I know no place," 
he answered. 

"I thought every fiddler got tick as a matter, 
of course — as drunk as a fiddler, you know, all 
over the world ; that's because a fiddler can get 
his liquor for a tune, and can drink all day long, 
if he likes, for nothing. But as you don't know 
any place, we must use our wits, that's alL One 
can't stand here forever. Talking of standing, a 
good thought ! Let's take to the road." 

"To the road?" asked Felix, puzzled. 

"Yes; cry * Stand and deliver!* — gentlemen in 
distress, you know — ^ha, ha, ha ! Claude Duval 
was your countryman, wasn't he? Any way, 
Turpin was mine — and a namesake too, by the 
way. Which shall it be — Hounslow or the 
Scrubbs ? Any way we shall be safe, whichever 
way we go. * Cantahit vacuus coram latrone via- 
tor r' 

Certainly if Felix had at first fancied that he 
had found a millionaire, he was sufficiently un- 
deceived. But his heart also was apt to warm to 
an empty pocket ; it certainly warmed towards 
one who had shown himself so free-handed when 
his pocket had been full. 

" I am myself without a sou — without a penny," 
he said, " and I do not know how to get one. 
And I must leave my lodging ; my landlady will 
need to be paid. But I have yet a piece of bread 
in the cupboard, and perhaps part of a sausage — " 

"Well, you are a good fellow, though you do 
call yourself a gentleman ! I consent. I'll eat 
half your bread and a quarter of your sausage; 
for needs xnust when the devil drives. And then, 
why, we'll go forth and conquer or die, like broth- 
ers in arms. What else have you got besides Uie 
bread and sausage ?" 

"Nothing." 

" I don't mean to eat, you know. A watch, 
for instance ?" 

"No." 

"Nor I. Furniture ?" 

"No." 
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Nor I. Books? No? Nor I, bar my old 
Horace — but that's to be buried with me. But, 
damn it, man, you must have something. Every 
body has something. How many sMrts have 
you ?" 

Felix stared considerably, and colored also — 
for his wardrobe was by. no means extensive. 
" How many shirts?" he repeated. 

"Yes, how many shirts — more than one, I 
mean ? Two ?" 

"I have two." 

" Bene ! One more than I have. Good con- 
dition?" 

"Nearly new." 

* ' Then, Optime ! My one is not, by any man- 
ner of means. What else have you ?" 

"Some music — " 

"Not worth a straw.'* 
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. "A hat—" 

**Not worth two straws. Hats never are. 
Well ?" 

"AvaUse— " 

"That'll do!" 

'* And that's all" 

**And your violin? Ah, I forgot. That fire 
last night was like Mantua — nimium vicina 
CrenwncB. All right. One valise, one shirt — 
that'll serve for to-day, with strict management ; 
and hang to-morrow ! Where do you live ?" 

The question was a breach of the etiquette that 
considerately ti*eats as a sacred mystery the 
dwelling-place of a man who has confessed him- 
self to be without what is even more necessary 
than a dwelling-place. But Felix answered it. 

" Come, then. Let us first consume the bread 
and sausage. What luxury ! to keep two whole 
shirts all at once. Lfcad on. I am devilishly 
ready for that bread and sausage. Well, well, 
such is life ; grilled bones and port last night, to- 
day a mouthful of sausage and — ^porter. Positive 
yesterday, comparative to-day, perhaps to-mor- 
row superlative — who knows ? Any way, I sup- 
pose that at least the comparative goes, as you 
say in France, song dire ?" 

**I am afraid it does not, though. I have 
shown you the limit of my hospitality." 

" Then a mouthful of sausage and thirst. For 
your noblest element, as some philosophic ass 
called it, I have a certain dislike that I can not 
overcome ; or rather, I hisive such reverence for it 
that I would put it to no such profane use as that 
of drinking. I shall die, sir, as my grandfather 
before me." 

*'And how was that?" 

"Sir, my grandfather was an honest north- 
country farmer, who entertained that reverence 
for water which I inherit. I may say, in passing, 
that I inherit nothing else, except the name of 
Bai*ton. He was a fine old fellow. I was not 
bom ill Lilliput, as you see ; but he would have 
beaten me by a head and neck. One evening, 
after ihai*ket-day, he was thrown, or possibly he 
fell without being thrown, from his horse upon 
the road, face downward. He was perfectly con- 
scious, however, and found that his face had fall- 
en upon a rut, in which lay two tablespoonfuls of 
yesterday's rain — just enough, in fact, and no 
more, to cover his lips and his nostrils. Sir, in 
order to breathe as freely as you or I, he had 
only to suck up that water and swallow it — it 
would not have been more than half a mouthful. 
But no. *Not a drop of water have I drunk 
these sixty years,' he says to himself, 'and I 
won't bring shame on my gmy hairs by beginning 
now.* Sir, the consequence was that he was lit- 
erally drowned in those two tablespoonfuls of 
water — a mart3rr to principle. I hope I shall not 
choke myself with your sausage ; but if I do, may 
I not prove unworthy of my descent from my 
great ancestor. And so — ^but here we are." 

After having disposed of the contents of the 
cupboard, Barton took the valise and the shirt to 
the nearest pawnbroker's. Presently he returned, 
threw down a shilling or two upon the table, and 
then, by their side, set two bottles of brandy that 
he had procured with the remainder of the few 
shillings that he had raised. 

" And now," he said, ** we'll make a night of 
it!" 



CHAPTER V. 

It was in company with this strange specimen 
of a tribe of Bohemia with which Parisian ex- 
perience had not brought him in contact, that 
FeUx was inti-oduced to those extreme depths- to 
which allusion was made in the last chapter. 
That men do somehow manage to exist in those 
depths without actually drowning is certain ; but 
how they do it is a mystery even to themselves. 
At one time they only had one coat between 
them, so that when one had occasion to go ojut, 
the other had to stay at home. For income Felix 
managed to earn a few shillings from time to 
time by copying music, and Barton displayed 
great genius in the borrowing of half-crowns; 
but then the latter were generally absorbed by 
brandy before they reached the conimon purse. 
At last even this unsatisfactory method of sup- 
ply came to an end ; for the world will not keep 
on lending half-crowns forever. The most inti- 
mate friendship will not stand it ; and Barton 
was not a man who made intimate friends. And 
then the brandy began to run dry also ; and then 
Barton, having slept through three miserable 
days, without eating or speaking, woke up and 
said, 

**I say, old fellow, this will never do. I've 
staid with you because I liked you, and because 
you offered to share your last bite with me, and 
because I thought I could help you up again ; 
and here have I been knocking under to this 
damned liquor, as usual. It won't do, and shan't. 
You're a damned good fellow, and I'm a beast — 
that's the fact. So I've been thinking what could 
be done. I thought I might go back to Cam- 
bridge, and take pupils ; I don't suppose they've 
forgotten my iambics there yet. But then I 
know I should infallibly come to grief there again 
just as I did before ; and, upon my soul ! I don't 
think I could stand the place now, any more than 
the place could stand me then. So then I thought 
of literature. I've done a little in that line al- 
ready ; and I know I could do well enough if I 
could only stick to work. So let me have the 
coat this morning, old fdlow. Ill go and call 
upon a man I know at the * Trumpet,' and one 
or two other places. I must get hold of a nip of 
brandy somehow, just to screw me up to my day's 
work, or else I shouldn't be able to say a word to 
any one ; but, bar that, I swear I won't touch a 
drop for another three days — unless it's absolute- 
ly necessary, as it is now." 

In this Way did he talk when he was sober. 
But as soon as he did get some work from the 
" Trumpet," and had been paid for it, not anoth- 
er stroke of work would he do till the coin was 
spent, and he had slept himself sober again. 

But editors and publishers, used as they were 
to this kind of thing in the good old Grub Street 
days, still could not be expected to stand it any 
more than other employers of labor when it pre- 
vented the labor being done. Barton's work was 
admirable, and even excellent ; but he soon be- 
gan to find that less and less was required of him, 
until at last he found himself once more on his 
last legs, and once more with nothing to drink. 

Felix meanwhile toiled like a slave, and sought 
for toil like a free man. But though the want 
of energy and self-command, which in Barton 
amounted almost to a disease for which he could 
not be held responsible, are doomed to fail^ it 
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does not follow that sobriety and industry, and 
willingness both to find work and to do it, are 
doomed to succeed. Felix was overwhelmed by 
the destiny that had mated him with such a com- 
panion. Why, then, in the name of that destiny, 
did he not free himself from the burden of one 
who had no claim upon him, any more than he 
upon Barton ? They were a strange pair, to find 
themselves in this situation together. It is true 
that both were Bohemians — ^but this was the only 
similarity; and Bohemianism is not a quality 
that makes all who profess it necessarily brothers. 
And yet these two, diametrically opposite as were 
their characters and circumstances, in all respects 
save one, had now been living together for weeks 
as though they had been far more than brothers — 
that is to say, as though they had been friends. 
At first, no doubt, Felix had been to a certain 
extent passive in the matter, and had rather sub- 
mitted to than sought the companionship of a man 
whom he could not in the least understand. It 
was not likely that the French musician, who 
knew nothing of the world save its artistic side, 
and that in an un-English fashion, could com- 
prehend, far less appreciate, one to whom the 
artistic side of the world was wholly non-existent ; 
who classed all musicians under the generic title, 
which he always used contemptuously, of ** Fid- 
dlers ;" whose whole soul seemed to be absorbed 
in Greek, of which his companion had no knowl- 
edge — and in getting brutally diiink, with which 
he had no sympathy. Still he not only endured 
this comradeship, but could not help feeling a sort 
of real aftection for the comi-ade in his difficulties 
whom chance had given him. Besides, every 
man has his follies ; and Felix, most assuredly, 
had great ones. For instance, he knew perfectly 
well that, had Dick Barton actually been the 
millionaire for whom he had at first taken him, as 
many of the million pounds as he pleased would 
have been his own; and that the same would 
have been the case had it been a question of 
sharing not a million pounds, but two farthings. 
So he committed the folly of taking the will for 
the deed. • Again, it was part of his Bohemian 
gospel that a man is quite justified in turning his 
back upon a prosperous friend, but that to desert 
even a chance comrade when he is down in the 
world is as base a thing as a man con well do. 
So he committed the wild folly of standing by 
Dick Barton, as he felt sure that Dick Barton 
stood by him in point of good- will. And so it 
was that he had, in effect, to strive his best to 
make work, which was insufficient to support 
one, support two — if, indeed, Barton can be 
held to count for no more than one. As for 
Barton's motives, who can or need ascribe mo- 
tives good or bad to such a man ? And after all, 
£ai stranger relations between men spring up than 
this — not, perhaps, in respectable society, where 
they associate according to form and rule, but 
certainly in that vague and ill-defined outside 
world in which they go against form and rule by 
preference. 

But still, bravely as Felix toiled, and bravely 
as Barton talked of toiling, it was not long be- 
fore the two friends fell into so deplorable a con- 
dition, that a day or two at most must inevitably 
see them numbered among the lodgers of the 
Mtel a la belle itoile. 

"I say, old fellow, this will never do," said 
Barton once more, as he instinctively reached 



out his hand to where the bottle of brandy ooght 
— or rather ought not — to have been. 

Felix looked up from his cop}ing. Assnredlr 
no one could have recognized in the worn face, 
with its pale color, sunken cheeks, and dim eyes, 
the development either of the peasant of the Jura 
or of the Parisian art-student. His coming to 
London had proved a wild-goose chase indeed, 
and something worse. 

** The London press is in the hands of idiots," 
Barton went on. ^^ I could conduct it all single- 
handed ten times as well as it is conducted now; 
and they know it. And yet they won't throw 
me enough work to keep body and sonl together. 
The fact is, I'm too good for them. I should 
rout out their damned cliques, and frighten the 
fools out of whatever they have in the place of 
their wits. The fact is, a man should never be 
quite so clever as his employers, and I'm a long 
stretch cleverer than mine. Upon my sonl, I 
think I shall enlist ; and if I get run through or 
knocked on the head by one of your damned 
Frenchmen — why so much the better for Dick 
Barton. ' Here lies Dick Barton, who never 
did any thing because he did every thing too 
well — Nepioi, oude isasin hoso pleon hemisu 
pantos /' that'll do for an epitaph. Bv-the-waj, 
I've got to go to the theatre to-night.' 

" The theatre ?" 

"Yes — for the * Trumpet.' *To such base 
uses may we come at last ! ' I, who have criti- 
cised Sophocles, am now to criticise Jones !" 

**Whatistheplay?" * 

" Hell knows. Something musical — that's all 
I know. But I've got the bill somewhere." 

** Musical — and they send you ?" 

** That's the very reason, I suppose. If it had 
been a new edition of Sophocles they'd have sent 
it to you. But after all, what does it matter ? 
A tune's a tune, and a song's a song, I suppose." 

"Not quite, I should say." 

" Well, I confess I never saw any difference 
between one tune and another. But it can only 
be asses that read musical criticisms ; and it's 
easy enough to tickle their long ears somehow, 
so that they mayn't find out one's ignorance. 
That's my whole theory of the matter." 

" And a very detestable one too." 

* * Not at all. Cast not your pearls before swine, 
as somebody or other says somewhere. But it's 
time I was off. Where's the coat ? — oh, blast it 1 " 

No wonder that he began to swear, for the 
coat, which had once been the undivided property 
of Felix, required the most tender and delicate 
handling to adapt itself to the big frame of Bar- 
ton ; and now, with a sudden cry, as it were, it 
split from tail to collar, and became an undivided 
coat, in any sense, no more. 

Barton first looked ruefully at the result of bis 
attempt, and then burst into a loud laugh. The 
misfortune was serious, but was not, at the same 
time, without its comic element. 

" There 1" he went on ; " what in the devil's 
name is to be done now ? One can't get mine 
out of pawn to-night, that's certain — nor to-mor- 
row, unless I write this review. I know — ^give 
me one of those, pens, and a scrap of your paper. 
The music-paper will do— it'll look all the better. 
I'll give you another lesson in the art of criti- 
cism." 

He placed the play-bill before him and begaa 
to write with his usual rapidity. 
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** There," he said at the end of about half an 
hour, during which Felix had been wearily pro- 
ceeding with his copying — "there, I think that'll 
do for the swine. Just see that I haven't made 
any technical blunders, or called any thing by a 
wrong name." 

So Felix read, " * Theatre, Last night 

this house re-opened under the able and enterpiis- 
ing management of Mr. Green — ' " 

*' A manager is always able and enterprising," 
interrupted Barton, "just as a critic is always 
able and impartial. That's only conunon form 
business. Go on." 

" * For performances in which the highest class 
of music is. to hold a distinguished place.' " 

** That's a quotation from the bill. Go on." 

" * With this view we are glad to find that he 
has engaged the services of that eminent Paris- 
ian composer. Monsieur Louis Prosper' — Grand 
Dieu! Prosper! Est-il possible?" And Felix 
leaped suddenly from his seat. 

' * Why, what's wrong ?" asked Barton. * * It's 
all out of the bill, so far." 

"Wrong? On the contraiy, it is all right! 
Here — give me the coat — ^fasten it together any- 
how — I go to the theatre instead of you." 

" What — and write the review ?" 

"Bah! Never mind the review ; that'll keep 
now. You may be an 'able and impartial crit- 
ic ;' but you touch not that which regards Louis 
Prosper." 

" What — is he a f.iend of yours ? Is he good 
for half a crown ?" 

"For something better, I hope, than your half 
a crown!" 

And so, from his bare and miserable garret, 
without a shirt to his back, which was covered 
only by the rags of what had once been a coat, 
but which now consisted of little more than rents 
and pins, the Marquis de Croisville went forth to 
apply for aid to the Jew-fiddler, who was at that 
moment ruling his orchestra with a jewelled 
baud. 
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Neither, therefore, of the lovers of Made- 
moiselle Angelique Lefort was just now in a 
flomishing condition, inasmuch as one was with- 
in an ace of starvation, and the other had a bul- 
let in his body, at about as inconvenient a season 
as can well be imagined. 

Mr. Prescot, Lieutenant Mountain, Captain 
Seward, and the surgeon himself, who had acquir- 
ed considerable experience of gunshot wounds, 
not only in the Peninsula and the Low Countries, 
but in such more accessible and scarcely less in- 
stractlve places as Chalk Farm and Wormwood 
Scrubba, were unanimous in thinking that Hugh 
Lester would never open his eyes again. 

Those were not the days when mere bare hu- 
man life, even if bought at the price of honor, 
was considered among those who did regai'd hon- 
or as being of any very great value in itself; and 
had such an opinion yet acquired its full force, 
none of these four, who had seen death in many 
forms, would have necessarily been much, if at 
an, affected by the sight of one dead body the 
more. Not one of them would have refused to 
risk his own life in a similar encounter a hundred 
times if necessary. Prescot had killed his man 



at least once before; and the other three had 
seen death wholesale, in the hospital and in the 
field. Not one was in the least likely to be 
troubled with morbid misgivings about the ter- 
mination of any meeting between gentlemen, 
however lamentable it might be. But, neverthe- 
less, not one felt very much at ease with himself 
just now. It was not good to see this young 
man, who but a minute ago had been full of 
health and high spirit, with a long and prosper- 
ous and, to all appearance, happy life before him, 
suddenly sent out of the world for having been 
guilty of an excess of chivalry. Remorse is of 
course too strong a word ; but certainly Mr. Pres- 
cot did feel that his satisfaction had been unsat-*" 
isfactory. He would not indeed have retired from 
the contest even in order to recall his opponent 
to life, for to give up a contest was not in his na- 
ture ; but he would willingly have paid a great 
many thousand pounds, and, as men go, it is 
something to be willing to do even so much; 
and if one has the great many thousand pounds 
to give, the will to give them is a great deal more 
than something. 

In fact, he did what ho could by accompanying 
the unconscious form of his late opponent to the 
public-house which was not far off, and where it 
was laid upon a bed until it should be removed 
to Earl's Dene. Then he went away with Lieu- 
tenant Mountain ; for, though he had no serious 
consequences to apprehend for himself, it was 
still necessary that he should at least leave the 
immediate neighborhood for the present. 

It was of course upon Captain Seward that de- 
volved the most diflScult duty of all — that of tell- 
ing Miss Clare that she was now childless indeed. 
He would rather have been the principal in any 
number of duels ; but it had to be done ; and be- 
sides, he had in his keeping those last five letters 
of his own principal, of which one was for her. 
So he drove himself, not too quickly, back to Earl's 
Dene, and asked to see Miss Clare privately. 

In all the world there is no more formidable 
task than to have to tell a woman of the unex- 
pected death of one whom she loves. At all 
events. Captain Seward thought so now ; for he 
had never seen Miss Clare before, and did not 
know how she took things — that is to say, wheth- 
er she would faint or scream, or merely bmrst 
into tears. 

"Miss Clai'e,'* he said, with as much sympathy 
as he could manage, " I am Captain Seward of 
the — th — at Redchester, you know. Could you 
prepare yourself for news — you know — most 
painful — in fact — if you could — it would be bet- 
ter." 

She bowed, as a sign that she was ready to 
hear it, whatever it might prove to be. 

The gallant Captain began to stammer again. 
At last, 

* * Damn it, madam, " he burst out ; * * my fnend, 
Hugh Lester — there has been a meeting — ^and — " 

Miss Clai*e neither fainted nor screamed nor 
burst into tears. 

"You mean a duel?" she only asked, though 
in a fever of fear. 

"It couldn't be helped, indeed, I assiu*e you. 
I did my best — as his fiiend, you know — ^but — " 

Miss Clare suddenly stepped forward, and grasp- 
ed the mantel-piece, partly to support hei^f — 
partly because her hands needed to clutch some- 
thing. 
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** And he is dead ?" she said. 

Seward remained silent, and only hung down 
his head. Thus he did not see that violent grasp 
of the hand, nor the trembling of the lines of 
the mouth, which belied the hard coldness of the 
words which he heard." 

"I need not ask if he was in the right, or how 
he behaved," she continued in the same strange 
tone, after a pause. 

** Admirably." 

"Then—" 

She said no more, but only showed by a slight 
gesture tliat she wished to be alone. 
• "What a monster of a woman!" thought Cap- 
tain Seward to himself as, having silently laid the 
letter upon the table before her, he left the room 
and the house. But he was wrong, as he would 
have owned could he have read her heart. It is 
the calm and stem woman who is to be pitied 
when a sudden blow falls upon her far more than 
her who is able to find relief in hysterics. Un- 
fortunately, however, this is not the order in which 
compassion is bestowed ; and men forget that tha 
fullest heart is always the last to overflow. 

"Am I never to expiate my sin ?" she thought 
bitterly. "Am I ever to prove a curse to those 
whom I love most? — and Hugh — " 

Then she did break down ; and Captain Sew- 
ard would bave called her monster no more. But 
she was one who would have died ratl^er than 
shed a tear in the sight of a stranger. Reserve 
with her was both a habit and an instinct, even 
in grief; which is often the case with those 
whose pride is genuine, and not mere affectation. 
It is terribly pathetic, this proud modesty of 
soul, which is ashamed even in the sight of sym- 
pathy. 

Of course the ill news had reached Earl's 
Dene of itself as soon as, if not before, it had 
been brought officially by Captain Seward. The 
external coldness of Madam Clare was cei*tainly 
not imitated either by her guest or by her house- 
hold. On the contrary, the one, without giving 
herself time to think or to realize, rushed to the 
side of her hostess, and the others into the wild- 
est confusion. The kitchen amply made up, in 
the matter of hysterics, for what was wanting in 
the drawing-room. But Miss Raymond's im- 
pulse to console her friend was balked. Madam 
Clare was invisible even to her. She was read- 
ing the letter that Ilugh'liad addressed to her be- 
fore he fell. '" 

It was a dreadful revelation to her, from which 
not even her infinite son*ow could take away 
the bitterness of disappointment ; and when she 
learned, as the reader will have guessed, that her 
nephew was still living, her infinite joy was un- 
able to make her forget what she had felt in her 
son'ow. 

And so it was for this that she had toiled 
and taken much thought, and done her duty in 
her station, and made friends and foes, and 
fought hard, and spent the wealth of her affec- 
tion, which was none, the less plentiful, because 
the treasure-house was old — for this, that the 
glory of Earl's Dene should pass into the hands 
of a girl little above the rank of a servant, who 
intended to go upon the stage, and who was a 
Frenchwoman and a Papist to boot I She was 
quite as jn-cjudiced now as she had been in her 
rather wild youth : it was only the direction of 
her prejudices that was changed. And then, 



too, she was nncowsciously put out by finding 
that the penetration of which she was* so proud 
had been at fault nil along ; that she had been 
suspecting Marie, while the true enemy had been 
Angdique. But worst of all was the feeling that 
Hugh himself had deceived her in the matter. 

It was not that, like some mothers, she fool- 
ishly and vainly grieved at finding out that she 
held only the second place in her son's affection. 
She was much too wise and sensible for that 
On the contrary, she wished to see him married 
before she died, and she wished him to choose 
one whom he could love. But then she was 
much too fond of managing every thing and every 
body, not to wish to manage that most important 
matter with her own hands. If Hugh had only 
seejl fit to fall in love with the heiress of New 
Court, she would have been ihore than satisfied ; 
and this for several reasons, one of which was al- 
together new. 

An election in those days was not a cheap 
amusement. No one except Mr. White and 
Madam Clare had the least idea of what had to 
be .spent upon the contest for Denethorp. Of 
course it had been the policy of the Yellows to 
make it a battle of purses, seeing that that of 
their champion was on the whole the best sup- 
plied ; and Miss Clare's, though long, was not 
inexhaustible. Her unencumbered estate had for 
the first time to learn what is meant by a inort- 
gage ; and the thought vexed Miss Clare's soul, 
who had set her heart upon leaving it to her 
heir in as free a condition as she had herself re- 
ceived it. Now New Court "marched" witb 
Earl's Dene. Even had the owner of the for- 
mer not personally been an eligible match, the two 
properties seemed made to be married ; and how 
could the pecuniary wounds received during the 
contest be more satisfactorily cured ? 

So much for the state of Miss Clare's mind 
during the weary time that passed while Hugh 
lay in the delirium of the fever caused by his 
wound, and utterly incapable of taking the least 
interest in what was going on among either his 
fiiends or his foes. Of course Miss Raymond 
quitted EaiTs Dene as soon as possible, and car- 
ried off her corapanioh with her, who left Dene- 
thorp willingly. Nothing more could be done 
there now ; and, should Hugh finally recover, 
the letter that had been delivered to her by Cap- 
tain Seward would prove by no means a bad card 
in the game that she was playing with Fortune 
and Miss Claie. 

Meanwhile, in spite of Hugh's condition, his 
friends by no means slackened their exertions in 
his behalf. On the contrary, they worked all 
the harder for their wounded chief, out of whose 
bullet they coined plenty of telling points. Of 
course Warden now came to the front more than 
ever, if possible ; and at last, when the day came, 
to the surprise of none but to the frantic disap- 
pointment of many, the poll closed with an un- 
doubted majority in favor of Mr. Lester. Thanks 
mainly to the doctor's son, EaiTs Dene had held 
its o^vn. 

But still it was a tame and unexciting end to 
that long and exciting canvass. Neither candi- 
date was present to make his final speech ; to chair 
the conqueror in his present state was of course 
out of the question : and the beauty, fashion, 
and royalty of Earl's Dene put in no appearance. 
Mark Warden, from the balcony of the King's 
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Headf had to receive, on the part of his friend, 
both the cheers of the Blues and the rotten eggs 
of the Yellows. 

Now, it will doubtless be remembered that the 
partisans of the latter color formed the strongest 
mob, and that they included the mill-hands 
almost to a man. Under a system of universal 
suffrage Prescot would have been returned tri- 
umphantly. It may, therefore, be i*eadily imag- 
ined that, although Mark Warden represented 
the victor, the rotten eggs were far more plentiful 
than the cheers, seeing that the loUng was the 
popular side. Had Hugh Lester been able to 
show himself, and had Alice Raymond been 
there to fill the market-place with the glory of 
her smile and of her blue ribbons, and had Mad- 
am Clare had the good sense not to accompany 
her, the Yellows would, in all probability, have 
taken their beating pretty well; for they liked 
Hugh personally, and the smile of a pretty girl 
has its influence even with a mob. But as things 
stood, smarting as they were under the sting, of 
defeat, deprived of any ordinary way of letting 
off their rage, and with no spectacle of triumph 
to amuse them, the beer with which they were 
filled to repletion turned sour, and things began 
to look ill for the peace- of the town. 

But an English mob is slow to ferment. So 
long as Mark Warden was endeavoring from the 
balcony to thank the electors of Denethorp in the 
name of his friend Mr. Lester for having stood 
so well by Church and State, and to congratulate 
the town generally upon its new representative, 
bis hearers contented themselves with drowning 
his voice in a ton'ent of groans for himself, for 
Lester, and, above all, for Madam Clare, and of 
cheers for Prescot, and by assiduously pelting 
him with eggs, potatoes, and the other missiles in 
use on such occasions, till he was obliged to make 
a final bow and retire. But when this little 
piece of vengeance was over, and there was noth- 
ing external to itself to engage its attention, ,the 
crowd was thrown upon its own resources. 

It is rather a strong remark to make about 
any thing, seeing how many hideous things 4here 
are in the world ; but still, on the whole, it may 
ftdrly be said that the most hideous of all is an an- 
gry mob. It is literally a thing, or rather a 
monster.; for it ceases to be made up of men 
with distinct personalities of their own. Even in 
the dullest and quietest of places an angry mob 
at once takes the guise of its fellows in the great 
cities of the world. All are alike — alike in stu- 
pidity, in madness, and in brutality ; and while an 
English mob is certainly not worse than those of 
Other countries, it is certainly not better— except 
in the matter of garlic. Now the Mayor of 
Denethorp happened to be a man of sense, 
and, not liking the look of things — for he had 
heard that the malcontents of Denethorp had 
been reinforced by some roughs from Redchester 

and by some more dangerous roughs from B 

itself, who had scented carrion from afar, with 
the strange instinct of their kind — ^he sent an ex- 
press to the Redchester barracks to ask for the 
■ loan of a troop of dragoons for the night, and 
then went home to entertain some of the leading 
conservatives at a dinner of triumph and con- 
gratulation. Mark Warden did not remain to 
enjoy his hospitality, however, but hurried ofi^ at 
on<?e to Earl's Dene. By degrees all the re- 
spectable inhabitants of the place had left the 



streets ; and the worse portion of the crowd was 
left to itself. 

After a few drunken fights had taken place, a 
few black eyes been given, and a few of those who 
dared to wear the colors of victory knocked down 
and well kicked and trampled upon, the signal 
for mischief was given by a very small boy, who, 
for mere fun, threw a stone through one of the 
windows in the fronj of the King's Head. In 
another minute the inn had not a window left un- 
broken. After this glorious achievement the mob, 
with a cheer of triumph, marched into the High 
Street, and performed the same operation upon 
the shops and houses at first of those who were 
known to be Tories, and afterwards indiscrimi- 
nately. At the end of the High Street it turned 
to the left, and soon afterwards, finding itself in 
front of Mr. Warden's house, repeated the per- 
formance upon its windows also, including that 
which Lorry had at least remembered to have 
mended only the very day before. The brass 
plate was of course torn off, and far greater dam- 
age would in all probability have been done, had 
not some one in the crowd suddenly cried out, 

** To Market Street ! Let's knock up Lester's 
French drab!" 

It was a suggestion exactly calculated to charm a 
mob already heated with easy triumphs. To attack 
a young girl and a weak old man is exactly the 
sport in which such a Hydra revels, when its blood 
is well up. With aij evil shout and a final dis- 
charge at the house of the surgeon, who was 
dining with the mayor, while poor Lorry was 
trembling in the coal-hole, the crowd turned, and 
almost ran to Market Street. 

** Twenty-three!" called out a dozen of its 
voices, and it stopped. 

But the hospitiftlity of the mayor had by this 
time been broken into by the news of what was 
going on in the town. He was by no means a 
man of commanding presence, nor did he possess 
too much courage ; but no one could say of him 
afterwards, as has sometimes been said of may- 
ors on similar occasions, that he did not, at all 
events, try to do his duty like a man. lie had 
already sent a second express to Redchester, to 
hurry the dragoons ; and now, attended by many 
of his guests, he gained the window of a house 
opposite to No. 23 by entering through the back 
door, and attempted to make himself heard. 

But it was not likely that he should succeed in 
doing what Mark Warden had failed to do. His 
second word was drowned by a yell, and by a 
crash of stones upon the house of the bootmaker 
who was so unfortunate as to have the Leforts for 
lodgers. The situation was so dangerous that 
the mayor retired from his exposed position, and 
small blame to him. 

But Monsieur Lefort came forward to his own 
window. Mrs. Price had been fax more formi- 
dable to this French gentleman than all the pa- 
naille of the town could possibly be. He turned 
very pale, indeed ; but it was because of the in- 
sulting shouts that reached Marie's ears as well 
as his own. Having sent his daughter, wKo, brave 
as she >vas, was certainly not too brave to tremble, 
with the two children into a back room, he went 
straight to the window and displayed to the crowd 
below the barrel of some ancient weapon of the 
blunderbuss order. 

As an answer to this piece of bravado went up 
a roar half of anger, half of lawW-^Xax \ -kcl^^'bcw^ 
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stone went up also, sufficiently well aimed to hit 
the old Fi-enchman on the shoulder. 

The sting of the stone rous<ed up the spirit of 
combat in him who felt it. Hitherto he had been 
a gentleman defying canaille, and a father de- 
fending his children ; but now he was a French- 
man who had received a blow. He retired at 
once from the window, but it was only to fill his 
weapon with powder and ball. 

"Let's rout out the lot of 'em!" cried some 
one. 

The mob answered with a confused burlesque 
of the shouts of the hunting-field, and a charge 
was made at the street-door of the house, which, 
barred and bolted as it was, could not resist the 
rush for long. In a minute or two it gave way, 
and the two or thi*ee men who were immediate- 
ly pressing against it were sent flying into the en- 
trance-passage, and, in a second, trampled under 
tlie feet of their foUowers. The shop was soon 
in the wildest disorder, and a few of the invaders, 
eager for mischief, were beginning to mount the 
stairs. Marie was on her knees, praying to saints 
and angels with all her strength ; the bootmaker 
and his wife had followed the example of Lorry. 

Suddenly the sound of a shot was heard, and 
then a cry from the street. 

Marie sprang from her knees in wild alarm, 
and the mob was hushed for an instant into si- 
lence. But only for an instant ; for in another 
there went up to the skies such a roar as Dene- 
thorp had never heard. Stones flew like hail and 
at random, many recoiling upon the heads of those 
who threw them. Meanwhile not a few of the riot- 
ers, discontented with this barren mode of attack, 
rushed into the house itself, and were, little by lit- 
tle, and step by step, forcing those who had already 
entered it up the stairs. It seemed only a ques- 
tion of time whether the second stoiy itself should 
be reached ; whether Marie's own room should 
be invaded by this horrible tide. 

It was a terrible moment. But, thank heaven, 

when bale is hext, boot is next " — so it is al- 
ways. The longing ears of the Mayor were at 
last gladdened by the sound of the galloping of 
hoo& upon the hard pavement, and by the ring 
of steel In another instant the end of the street 
that opened upon the market-place was filled with 
a vrelcome vision of shining helmets and scarlet 
coats and drawn swoi*ds. 

" Halt !" 

The sharp word of command rang through the 
street, and the coward heart of the Hydra shrank 
and shrivelled. Captain Seward, who was in 
command of the troop, leaving his men where 
they were, rode forward alone through the crowd 
as coolly and carelessly as if it had consist^ of 
so much brushwood, towards the house where the 
Mayor was beckoning to him from the window, 
and not a man opposed his passage. It is non- 
sense to say that an English mob has any peculiar 
respect for the law. But it has a peculiar fear of 
the law when reminded of its strength by the sight 
of a sword or a truncheon ; and this goes far to 
supply the want of respect. Before the officer 
had reached the door the street was empty. 

All was well, then, after all, except for the 
breaking of glass — and, as his son-in-law was a 
glazier — well, it's an ill wind that blows nobody 
good! 

So thought the Mayor as he shook hands with 
Captain Seward Bat so did not think Marie. 



Poor Monsieur Leibrt, too proud to leave the 
window, had been struck on the temple during 
that last wild storm of stones ; and when she 
emerged from her own room she found him 
dead. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Hugh's wound had left him in a very feeble 
state of convalescence, so that he was now jost 
in that condition which a woman, however much 
' of manliness she may have in her character, is 
! likely to fix upon as ginng her a good opportu- 
nity for bringing a man to task, and in whidi a 
man is no match for the weakest of women. 
For it is impossible to rebel against an aflection- 
ate nurse, even were it not a trouble ; and when 
a Madam Clare is the nurse, and a Hugh Lester 
the patient, the impossibihty is more impossiUe 
still. ^ 

*' Hugh," she said to him two or three days 
after he had left his bed, **you must have been 
expecting me to talk to you." 

He summoned up all the energy that Mr. Pres- 
cot and two doctors had left him among them, 
for he knew what was coming. 

"I hope," she went on, "that your ilhaess 
has given you ah opportunity of considering ?*' 

He waited for her to continue. 

"At least, if you have not considered, I hope 
you will now." 

" I have considered it," he said. 

" I am glad of that. And now we shall mi- 
derstand each other once more." 

"Aunt," he answered, "I am afraid you do 
not understand." 

"But you had considered the matter, did you 
not say ?'^ 

" I have," he said gravely — ^he had become very 
much graver of late, independently of his illness 
— "and — I am not changed." 

" What ? Is it— can it be still possible—" 

"Am I not engaged to her ?" 

* * Engaged ! You must be infatuated. " 

"But what objection — " 

*'What objection? I wonder you can ask 
such a question." 

"She is a lady." 

"No, Hugh— she is not a lady; and, if she 
were, that has nothing to do with it. I can not 
argue such an absurd question." 

"My dear aunt — " 

" No. I do not call her a lady who has acted 
as she has done." 

"And how has she acted? What has she 
done?" 

" Hugh, your folly goes beyond all bonnd." 

"I will not argue with you, aunt. You do 
not know her." 

"Nor do you, it seems." 

" But even if I did not trust her, as I do, and 
even if I did not — ^love her, she has my word. 
And now, too, that she has no friend but me-* 
now that she has lost her only protector, and lost 
him on my account — " 

" Is the successful candidate bound to many 
every girl who loses her protector in an election 
riot ? Surely you are talking the wildest folly. 
You can not love her — it is impossible. It is a 
boy's fancy of which you ought to be ashamed.** 

" It is no boy's &ncy, aunt. And it is a quee- 
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tion of honor, too. I cordd not give her np, 
even if I would." 

*'Oh, Hugh — remember that we are mother 
and son. If vou did but know — " 

She took his hand in hers, with a; greater show 
of affection than he had ever witnessed in her. 
Tenderness is a better weapon of attack than 
pride ; and he was moved. 

"My dear aunt — my dearest mother — I do 
know — I do remember. But I know also that I 
am doing what is right, and that you will ac- 
knowledge that I am doing what is right in the 
end. You can not ask me to give up, to break 
my word to her I love when she is most helpless. 
In this I can not obey you, nor could you wish 
me to. In every thing else — " 

"Yes,." she said, excitedly, "in every thing 
bat in what concerns the most important step in 
your whole life — in every thing but just whei*e I 
require your obedience most ! That is not trust — 
that is not obedience. Hugh, if you persist in this 
folly of yours, we can not be as we have always 
been ; and I shall care about nothing any more. 
If you have a right to choose who shall be your 
wife, I have a right to choose who shall be my 
daughter. Decide between her and me. I wiU 
speak no more about it now ; and I pray that 
you may see things in a better light." 

And so the conversation ended for the present, 
leaving Miss Clare angry, and her nephew ex- 
hausted. Neither recurred to the subject for 
some days ; on the contrary, both studiously 
avoided it. But the truce was hollow, and both 
alike felt that the great struggle was, to come. 
Miss Clare was perfectly sincere in saying that 
she would be infinitely distressed by a breach be- 
tween herself and her nephew : she would have 
been right had she said that it would have ren- 
dered her heart-broken. It would be far better 
for her that he had died than that th6y should 
become estranged. But to give way was a thing 
of which she was incapable. She had never 
given way to any body in her life ; and it was 
niuch too late to begin now, whatever distress 
her obstinacy might cause herself or any one 
else. Besides, she thought with equal sincerity 
that it was her bounden duty not to let Hugh and 
Earl's Dene go to the destruction that she was 
sure must needs spring from so gross a mesallu 

"Hugh," she accordingly said to him a day 
or two before he was to leave for London, " I 
8ttppose you will be seeing Alice Raymond again 
Wore very long ?" 

'* Oh, I shall call there at once, of course. 
Have you any message for her ?" 

" I will give you a letter for her. What a 
dear girl she is ! I got quite to look upon her 
«s my other child." 

Hugh let this pass, and said nothing. 

'* She will make an admirable wife — and she 
w 80 unspoiled and unaffected. So different 
from most other girls." 

Hugh began to hum a tune mildly. 

" Do you not think so, Hugh ?" 

** I think she is a charming girl, indeed, aunt." 

"It is not every day that one finds a pretty 
pA 80 natural and so amiable — so good. How 
Rightful it would be if you took it into your 
I^oad to ask her to be my daughter indeed. But 
poriiaps you have taken it into your head al- 
^Wady? Ifso— " 



She spoke almost appealingly, and with a 
forced smile. Hugh felt the weight of her sug- 
gestion, in spite of its having been made so whol- 
ly without 'tact ; for, as has been said, he felt to 
the full the influence of all family and social tra- 
ditions, and it had always been the part of Earl's 
Dene, like ''^ Felix Awtria,^^ to increase itself 
by marriage. But he was now under the influ- 
ence of something much stronger than family and 
social tradition. 

" But the lady herself might have something 
to say to that arrangement," he answered, as light- 
ly as he could. 

Miss Clare's face brightened a little, with a 
faint ray of hope. 

* ' Nothing unpleasant, " she replied. " I do not 
fancy that you, at least, would find the lady of 
New Court very cruel." 

He saw that his manner had somehow given 
her a wrong impression, which it was his duty tq 
correct at once, especially as it was evident that 
her suggestion had been made seriously and. in. 
full earnest. 

"Aunt," he said, gravely, "you know that 
such a thing is quite impossible." 

" Indeed I do not know it. Why should it 
be impossible ? You are both nearly of an age, 
both of nearly equal position — the advantage be- 
ing yours in both cases — ^you both have the same 
tastes, you like each other — why in the world 
should it be impossible ?" 

Hugh was silent ; but his silence expressed his 
thought only too well. 

" You do not mean, of course," she went on, 
in a low and constrained voice, "that you are 
still indulging in any folly about — about her serv- 
ant ?" 

"About Miss Lefort, you mean? I do not 
consider it folly." 

Miss Clare was silent in her turn. The inev- 
itable battle was about to begin. 

"What you say is impossible," he continued. 
* ' I can not ask Miss Raymond to be my wife. 
I am not free ; and I would not be free even if I 
could." 

"And" — this scorhfullyT-"can you possibly" 
imagine that. I should open my arms and receive 
Miss Lefort as a daughter ?" 

" I had hoped so— I hope still that you will." 

"You have lost your senses. I will not see 
you acting so madly without doing what I can to 
prevent it. Earl's Dene shall never come to this 
girl." 

Hugh understood this threat — for it was noth- 
ing less than a threat to himself — perfectly well. 
But he was nothing if not chivalrous. He cer- 
tainly could not give up Angelique now ; and even 
Miss Clare felt that by her last speech she had 
managed to put herself in the wrong. 

" Aunt, I am indeed sorry that you are so prej- 
udiced against Angelique— against Miss I^efort. 
But when a man's whole happiness is concern- 
ed—" 

* * That is nonsense. A marCs whole happiness 
does not depend upon sucli things, although a hoy 
may think so." 

" Mine does, however." 

" I did not think you were such a slave to your 
fancies." 

"This is not a fancy." 

" You are determined, then ?" 

"Quite." 
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daily pupils whom they hoped to obtain through ; 
the recommendations of Ang^lique's late mis- 
tress. But still all this was very yague and un- 
certain at the best, especially as Marie herself 
was so utterly ignorant of the world, while 
Ang^lique was used to luxury, and would have 
to devote herself rather to study than to earning 
money, which must for the present be the duty 
of the former. Nevertheless, it seemed the least 
unpromising plan that could be adopted. 

Monsieur Prosper was quite willing to receive 
back his old pupU, and to undertake to do what 
he could for her. But he was not so pleased for 
the sake of Felix, who had heard nothing of her 
now for a long time ; and so he took care neither 
to mention her to him, nor to let them come 
across each other at liis lodgings. But one day 
Dick Barton, who was reading the " Trumpet," 
said: 

** So I see they've hanged tlmt man at Red- 
chester for the Denethorp riot. Poor devil ! I 
dare say it was only his fun, after all-«and he only 
mistook his man. If they had only potted my 
friend Warden now, he might have had his joke, 
and been knighted on the spot into the bargain, 
if it was the fashion to treat men according to 
tlieir deserts." 

Felix was no readbr of newspapers, but the 
word "Denethorp" stnick his ears, lie ques- 
tioned Barton, and learned from him all that 
was kno^vn to the country at large about the 
Denethorp riot, the murder of Monsieur Lefort, 
and the trial of some of the rioters, of whom 
the Government, being determined to make an 
example, had caused two to be hanged — in the 
teetli, it must be o\vTied, of very doubtful evidence. 
But then political ti:ials in those days were polit- 
ical with a vengeance. 

Of course Felix cared nothing for that — he 
cared only for the matter so far as it regarded 
Ang^ique. Now that the return of Monsieur 
Prosper had enabled him to walk the streets in 
decent clothes, be, the very next morning, called 
at the house where Miss Raymond staid when 
in town, and inquired after Miss Lefort. But 
the goi^geous footman who opened the door to 
him, and felt insulted, no doubt, at having had 
to leave his own occupations for such a purpose, 
only told him that Ang^ique was no longer 
there, and either would not, or could not, give 
him any further information on the subject Ills 
appearance was any thing but creditable in the 
eyes of his informant, or rather non-informant, 
who snubbed him as a gentleman in livery so well 
knows how to snub a fellow who is out at elbows. 

But it was inevitable that he should find her 
out before long. The next time that he called 
he asked to see Miss Raymond herself, who easily 
remembered him as the deputy of Monsieur Pros- 
per at Madame Mercier's. He made his own de- 
sire to obtain pupils and engagements in London 
his ostensible reason for seeing her; but he 
managed easily to learn all that he wanted to 
know about Ang^lique, and her family and her 
circumstances. 

It was a terrible shrug of the shouldera that 
Monsieur Prosper gave when Miss Raymond 
made inquiries of him about Felix, and express- 
ed herself willing to become his patroness also. 
But seeing that Miss Raymond s patronage was 
worth having, he CQuld not deprive his friend of 
the chance of obtaining it ; and so, much against 



his will, he gave Felix the best of charactens, 
both from an artistic and from a moral point of 
view. 

" After all," he thought to himself, *' I am not 
the fellow's guardian ; and if he didn't go to the 
devil in this way, I have no donbt ho would in 
another. But I'll never pick up a wayside genius 
again." 

It need not be said that, for his part, Felix 
had fiown on the wings of love, as the phrase goes, 
to the house where the two girls were lodging. 
But neither was at home, so that his patience had 
to be exercised once more. By the time that he 
reached his own room, however, he found a note 
that, to him, was full of exciting matter, although 
it was only a request from Miss Raymond that 
he would attend a ^^ soirie musicale," as she chose 
to term it, that was to be given at the house in 
Portman Square the very next evening. A great 
prima donna was to sing, and Mademoiselle Le- 
fort was to make a sort of private ddbnt. 



CHAPTER IX. 

** I THOUGHT you wcrc come to have a chat," 
said Monsieur Prosper, as Felix dropped into 
his room on his way to Portman Square. "Bnt 
what is it?" he asked, suddenly. *'Yoa look 
like Solomon in all his glory. Mind, I say, look 
like it — for you are not Solomon in any otlier 
sense, my poor Felix. He was wise, and — ^well, 
never mind for the present. But what is it? 
Can you stay ? I have a new duet for piano and 
violin I want to show you. It's magnificently 
difticult." 

** Oh, I only just looked in for a minute on 
my way. I have an engagement." 

"Really? I thought I always knew every 
body's engagements." 

*' It is at your friend Miss Raymond's.** 

*' The devil!" 

Felix could not help coloring. **And why 
not ?" he asked. 

"Oh, it's all right, of coui-se. They'll pay 
you — all safe enough." 

** Are you not going ?" 

" I ? No. I should have to heat some of my 
pupils, and I get enough of them in the daV 
without wasting my evenings upon them as >vell. 
Besides, I must be at the theatre. Do you know 
who's to be there ?" 

" Oh, Catalani's to be the star, I believe ; and 
the rest amateurs, I should fancy." 

"Aha! 60 my new pupil is not to be there, 
then ?" 

" By the way," asked Felix, making a vain 
effort to change the conversation, " what do jrou 
think of your new pupil ?" 

" My dear Felix, when I want my throat cut 
I will perform the operation myself." 

"Naturally. But does any one want to cut 
your throat, then ?" 

" Oh yes ; half the musical profession. But 
you certainly would, if I said that my new pupil 
— by whom I suppose you mean Mademoiselle 
Lefort — is not Catolani and Mara combined. 
And so I prefer to hold my tongue." 

" You don't speak very warmly about her." 

"Thei-e — did I not say that you would cut 
my throat? No — I will leave you to judge for 
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yourself. I don't suppose yon don't know that 
yoa will hear her in something less than an 
hour." 

**Yoa know how important it is that she 
should do well now. Miss Raymond was telling 
me — I suppose you have heard about her and 
her cousin — how she also wants to do some- 
thing—" 

** A cousin too, is there? Is there no end to 
these women ?" 

'* Have you not heard the story ?" 

" I hear so many stories — I dare say I have ; 
l>ut I never listen to any thing but do, re, mi. 
What is it?" 

**0f the death of Ang^lique's — Mademoiselle 
liCfort's uncle — " 

** Oh, I remember — at an election. Yes — this 
is certainly a free country. My feith ! I should 
think so. I wonder I got alive through the 
streets myself. But the cousin ?" 

*' It is a sad story indeed. He left a daughter, 
and two young children besides, who are depen- 
dent on her." 

** Eh bien I The story is not very original." 

'* And how are they to live?" 

** SacrS cochon ! Am I a prophet or a million- 
aire, that you ask me ?" 

** Miss Raymond, I can guess from what she 
said, must have been very good to them ; and 
there is a Monsieur Lester — I think that is the 
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name 

" Ah, a Monsieuvl Is she pretty, this cousin ? 
And yet you ask me how she is to live ?" 

** I wish you would not joke about it, Pros- 
per." 

"Well. IwiUnot, then." 

"But Miss Raymond can not support them al- 
"svays. And Ang^lique is not brought out yet — " 

**Ah! hinc illce lacrymce, as Monsieur Dick 
Barton would say. A strange dog, that Dick 
Barton ! And so they are in London. Ma 
foil It is the worst place to find any thing 
to do." 

** But you know every body — ^you might know 
some one — " 

** Oh, I know plenty of people — ^plenty ; and 
they all want something to do themselves. I 
want something to do. But this cousin — ^is she 
in the profession, then ?" 

"I believe not. But Miss Raymond said 
that she might teach children — and you might 
know — " 

**Oh yes, I know. She is the sort of person, 
you mean, who will just give me the trouble of 
unteaching every thing when I come after ; I 
know the sort of people who * might teach 
children,' as you say. Well, well; no matter 
for one more or less. They are all the same, 
these giris, who think they can teach off-hand 
without having learned." 

" But you might keep her in mind?" 

** I might, if I knew her name— or I might 
not, which is more likely." 

'* Marie Lefort. And," insinuatingly, " when 
shall I see the duet ?" 

" Can't you now ? I want to have it played 
at Lady Weston's on Thursday. Would you 
play in it if I can get Herr Schwarmer to take 
the piano ? Just look at it." 

"Oh, I'll try my best with pleasure; and you 
will not quite forget to do any thing if it comes 
in your way ? But I'm afraid I must be off now. " 



" Well, if you must — ^give my love to* Made- ' 
moiselle Ang61ique. Pauvre gar^on /" he added 
to himself, as Felix closed the door behind him ; 
"just like him — out of work himself, and then 
thinking only how he can get work for somebody 
else. And his hanging after that girl, of all 
girls ! It's plain enough to see what she is. I 
wish people wouldn't call and put me out. 
Couldn't any thing new be done, I wonder? 
People are getting tired of all the old things. 
If I could only get hold of a new star! I 
shan't make my fortune with this Mademoiselle 
Ang61ique, I'm afraid. She's pretty — very pret- 
ty — no doubt, much too pretty to stick to the 
boards. Shell be a flash in the pan, even if 
she isn't a fiasco, I wonder why in the devil's 
name I ever took her np I If the skies would 
but drop me a new star !" 

And so he sank into a fit of calculation^ — not 
of castle-building, but of real calculation, with 
pencil and paper, till it was time for him to go to 
the theatre. Meanwhile Felix carried his violin- 
case, which had somehow been replenished since 
the fire — no doubt Monsieur Prosper could have 
told how — to the house in Portman Square, of 
which the "windows were now brilliantly lighted. 
It was not the true season, but the new Parlia- 
ment was sitting, and the town was sufficiently 
full. 

Miss Raymond, owing perhaps to the fact of 
her having spent so many years of the most inih 
pressible part of her life abroad, was something 
of the conventional musical fanatic ; that is to 
say, she knew a little music, believed herself to 
be a critic, and liked to play the part of an art- 
patroness in a small way : and as her will was 
law to the relations who so greatly benefited by 
her living with them, she was able to indulge 
this as much as she pleased, as well as her more 
real and natural tastes. 

This was intended to be, to some extent, a 
concert of distinction ; and Miss Raymond was 
good-naturedly vain of an entertainment at 
which she was going to play the part of art- 
patroness indeed by introducing to the world, 
as her own special protegee and discovery, one 
about whom the whole town was at once to run 
wild. She was not the hostess nominally, but 
still she was, as it were, the presiding genius of the 
evening ; and she had no reason to compliain of 
having gathered together an audience that was 
indisposed to be indfilgent to her whim. The 
heiress of New Court was somebody, even in 
London. Among the rest. Warden, who was 
now keeping his first term at the Middle Tem- 
ple, was present, and so, of course, was Ang6- 
lique, dressed in deep mourning, which, though 
it did not suit her style, had the efiect of making 
her look interesting. Marie could not come to' 
hear her cousin's first triumph ; it was too soon 
after her soitow. 

The concert itself was very much like other 
concerts where the performers are for the most 
part members of an undistinguished clique, ^nd 
the audience is half ignorant and altogether 
friendly — ^that is to say, it was artistically in- 
different, but socially pleasant; and Ang^lique 
was, as a matter of course, treated as Siough 
she had been a real seraph. It would have been 
just the same had her voice been that of a frog 
instead of a woman, and had she been incapable 
of singing a single note in tune. Miss Ra^coA^^L 
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was in ecstasies ; the nominal prima donna con- 
descended to be, or to affect to be, a little out of 
temper ; and every body was satisfied, and no- 
body could have told why. 

Except Felix. He had gone to the party, in 
his ignorance, as so many, under far less adverse 
circumstances, have gone before him, expecting 
all manner of gratification from meeting once 
more her to whom he had a right to look for 
what he expected; he had drawn a prophetic 
picture, in which her eyes sparkled when she saw 
him, in which he was constantly by her side 
talking of old times and of things outside and 
above the crowd, and in which her triumph was 
altogether lost in his own. But, like the hiero- 
glyphics of prophetic almanacs, his picture prog- 
nosticated any thing but what came to pass. 
How could she, the heroine of the evening, af- 
ford to throw more than just one look of recog- 
nition to a poor fiddler whose allotted position 
was behind a cruel red cord, beyond which" ho 
dared not trespass ? It was in times, be it re- 
membered, when in some far greater, and there- 
fore, it might be presumed, more generous houses 
than this, the queens of song themselves were 
separated visibly from the guests, as though 
their presence was something dangerous. He 
found that he had to content himself with a dis- 
tant prospect of her, like that of the sun from 
. the earth ; and the prospect was by no means 
delightful. He had to see others whisper in her 
ear, to see others sit by her side, to see others 
lead her to the place where she stood to sing — 
and, worst of all, to see others make her smHe ; 
for she by no means seemed to receive the atten- 
tions that were paid her as though her thoughts 
were as far away from her as he was. He was 
absurd enough ''to wonder that absence should 
have wrought so great a change in her; and, 
with the irritation of his profession and the pas- 
sion for equality of his country, felt tlie unlucky 
rope in front of him grow and extend into a 
symbol of all manner of social wrongs besides 
his own — as though its absence would have 
made the slightest difference! People have 
often followed the red flag itself on grounds 
more absurd than those afforded by a red cord. 

''I am an artist," he thought to himself a 
hundred times over, "and above all these peo- 
ple. Catalanl herself is nothing more, after all. 
It is only in bourgeois England, then, that wo 
should be treated so — that we should be treat- 
ed like infected sheep. I will go at once." 
But he did not go, of course ; for jealousy has 
its own fascination, and revels in its own wretch- 
edness. 

But still jealousy without a special object is to 
be borne, and he had yet to feel its true sting. 

For now it was that a young gentleman who 
had arrived late, having paid his respects to the 
ostensible hostess, made his way to where Miss 
Raymond was sitting and listening to Angdlique, 
who was singing. 

T^jie lady of New Court smiled brightly and 
gave him her hand, but laid her finger on her 
lips. He sat down beside her in silence, and, 
during a pause in the song, Felix could have 
sworn that he saw a glance of recognition pass 
between the singer and the new-comer, who was 
far too good-looking to please him. When it 
was over, 

" Now you may speak to me," said Miss Ray- 



mond. "What do you think of her? Is she 
not charming?" 

The other, recalled to earth, woke up suddenly 
to perform his share of the applause that follow- 
ed. But he did not criticise. 

"You are well again, then, as I see you here," 
asked Miss Ra}Tnond. " I wish I could say you 
looked so, though. I am so glad to see you 
again." 

" Not so glad as I am to be seen, I can assure 
you. I got sick of being ill ; or else the doctors 
would have had ibe down at EarFs Dene this 
very moment." 

" Are you wise, then — " 

" To be here? Of course I am. When one 
is strong enough to rebel against two doctors, 
it is high time to use one's strength. So I trav- 
elled up yesterday, and heard from Warden that 
you were at home this evening." He did not, 
however, say what else he had heard from War- 
den — what, in fact, had really brought him thmre. 
It would not have been polite to Miss Raymond. 
"But you do not scold me for coming to you 
unimited ?" 

"As if I were not only too glad you were 
able ! Of course we should have asked yon if 
we had known. So now you are an M.P.I 
But how you frightened us all!" 

"Yes, I am actually an M.P., thanks to 
Warden, who ought to be in my place, by 
rights. Ah! he is here, I see," he said, nod- 
ding across the room. "But I must comph- 
ment the nevf prima donna." 

And he went at once to the side of Ang^lique, 
who received him with a pressure of the hand 
just not too long to be noticed by any one, and 
a look from her eyes that seemed to those of 
Felix to be a great deal too long. 

Nor was this the worst, by any means. Ang^ 
lique had far too much tact to let it be noticed by 
the room generally, but her old lover could plain- 
ly see that tliis unknown acquaintance of hers 
was in reality filling the place to which he had 
looked forward in vain. He could see that con- 
fidential glances and conrniunications were pass- 
ing between them; and whereas he had been 
angry with her hitherto for the smiles that she 
had been scattering around her, he was angry 
with her now for not scattering them any longer. 

It was not long before he was fairly worked 
into that state of fever in which impulsive men 
lose all mastery over themselves, and invariably 
do thd most stupid things possible. He made up 
his mind that as soon as the concert was over, 
he must and would speak to her — he, who was 
about as likely to prove her master as he was to 
fly over the moon, or, for that matter, rather less. 

Ang^lique was sleeping in the house for a 
night or two, so that the stairs and the hall were 
not likely to afford him any opportunities. So 
he lingered long over putting up his instrument, 
waited till the giving of " good-nights " was in 
full progress, and then entered the company part 
of the drawing-room, full of indignation and 
dignity. He watched the manner in which she 
parted with Lester, waited till the latter had left 
the room with Warden, and then presented him- 
self. 

"Ang^lique," he said, "I am come to wish 
you good-night." 

Miss Raymond, with the mistress of the house, 
was standing close by. 
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"Ah,'* said Ang^liqne, suddenly, and with an 
air of surprise, " Miss Kaymond, here is Monsieur 
Felix — ^you remember — who gave us some lessons 
chez Madame Mercier." 

Miss Raymond held out her hand. **Ah, 
Monsieur — I have to thank you for your assist- 
ance ; I hope it will not be the last time. Why 
did you not come and speak to me before ?" 

But Felix, being angry, had not forgotten the 
red coi*d. 

"I did not presume. Mademoiselle," he said, 
pointedly. 

"Do I look so very dreadful, then? And 
what do you think of our new star — ^your own 
pupil, you know ?" 

" She has received more valuable applause to- 
night than mine could be, Mademoiselle." Then 
he added, turning to Ang61ique, ** Could I speak 
to you a moment, before I go ?" 

" About my cousins ? Oh, certainly," she an- 
swered, coldly, and then led the way to a more 
retired part of the now nearly empty room. 

"WeU?" she asked. 

"And so we meet again at last, Ang61ique! 
I thought you were going away forever." He 
wished to speak tenderly, but did not quite suc- 
ceed, for the attempt was too self-conscious. 

" Yes — as you say, we meet again." 

"And when can I see you? For I have 
certainly not seen you to-night." 

" Have you not ? I was very visible." 

*'Yes — ^in the sense that every one has seen 
you." 

•*' You speak as if you had something to com- 
plain of. What more of me could you have 
seen ?" 

"To complain of! I should think so. To 
have been obliged to sit in a comer, and to see 
you surrounded by all the blockheads in the 
room — " 

Now it may be barely possible to prove, after 
a fashion, that Mark Warden, in so far as he, 
unconsciously putting in practice the theories of 
Monsieur Prosper, did not allow his career in 
life to be spoiled by a woman, had some justifica- 
tion for his conduct in its practical wisdom. 
But it is manifestly impossible to justify this 
last speech of Felix. At all events, Marie had 
seen nothing wrong in the one, while Ang61ique 
could not— or perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say, would not — ^pardon the other ; and she 
must be taken to be the best judge. She drew 
herself up, and said : 

**I am sorry you have so poor an opinion of 
MisB Raymond's friends, Monsieur Felix." 

" Mimsieur FeUx— " 

**I beg your pardon — Monsieur Cr6ville. 
Thanks for correcting me. And what could 
you expect? — that I should come and sit by 
you the whole evening?" 

**No; but I did expect — that you would at 
least have known of my being in the room." 

*'0h, I knew it well enough; but I do not 
choose that you should make me appear con- 
spicuous." 

' Ang^lique, you must have changed indeed." 
' I do not know in what way ; but if I have, 
I never heard that a woman might not change if 
she pleases." 

" * Bien fol qui a'y fie /' Do you mean this 
for a qnarrd, Aig61ique ?" 
• " Why will you be so unreasonable ? No — 






not unless you force it upon me. And pray do 
not speak quite so loud." 

" mon LHeu ! I force a quarrel upon you !" 

**So it seems. And now I think you had 
better say good-night. The room is empty. 
Grood-night, Monsieur Cr6rille," she added m'a 
louder tone, so that Miss Raymond might hear. 

He was not in a condition to speak ; so he 
bowed to Miss Raymond and left the room. 

Ang^lique did not look after him, but watched 
the exit of her lover in the pier-glass, to which 
she had turned to see that her expression was 
sufficiently composed. "What folly!" she said' 
to herself: "would he have ine wait ten years 
for the pleasure of living in a garret at the end ? 
What selfish creatures men are ! If he would 
only but be reasonable!" Then she heaved 
the smallest of sighs, and went to bed as soon 
as Miss Raymond would allo^ her, where her 
triumph of the evening did not prevent her very 
soon falling asleep. She had done a very good 
evening's work in every way, and had fairly 
earned her repose. 

For her, too, is any apology needed ? Surely 
not. WTiere is the father or mother who would 
prefer that his or her daughter should keep troth 
with a penniless fiddler, when she was wooed by 
Mr. Lester of Earl's Dene ? Nor — ^unless we 
are very much ' mistaken — are there many sons 
or daughters who would, in this respect, prac- 
tically differ from their fathers and mother^. 
It is by majorities that the world, it seems, is 
henceforth to be governed ; and in the hands of 
the majority her case may be left very safely in- 
deed. 



CHAPTER X. 

Marie, who was by no means too much troub- 
led with visitors, was veiy much surprised one 
morning by being told that a rather oldish foreign 
gentleman wanted to speak to her. She was not 
in the most convenient order to receive any one, 
for she was giving the children their dinner in 
the one little room that sensed them for parlor, 
drawing-room, dining-room, study, and nursery, 
and that had, therefore, the air of being all at 
once ; not to speak of its looking a little like a^ 
dressmaker's work-room besides. But the as-' 
pect of the stranger reassured her. He did not 
look like one who took notice of such things. 

"Mademoiselle Marie Lefort?" he asked, 
rather bluntly. 

She bowed nervously, for she was not used to 
speaking to strangers.' The children neglected 
their plates, and sat staring. 

** You know my name, perhaps, Mademoiselle ? 
Monsieur Prosper." 

Her face brightened. "With whom my 
cousin Ang^lique is studying?" - 

"The same." He looked at her sharply in a 
way that she did not like, and that made her 
color. "And I hear," continued her visitor, 
smiling at her confusion, "that you >vant to do 
something." 

"I do indeed." 

"Ah! and these little ones are the brother 
and sister of whom I have heard. And what's 
your name, my man ?" 

" Ernest — and this is Fleurette." 

" Do you like chocolate, you aud FIohjca^.^^' 
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and he produced a snufF-box half full of bon-bons. 
** Catch — that's right. And what can you do, 
Mademoiselle? Ah, you paint a little, I see. 
Not much in my way, that. Do you play at all 
—sing ?" 

"Very little indeed. Monsieur." 

** Ah, you are not wise, Mademoiselle. You 
should have said ^ Yes, a great deal.' You must 
learn to play on your own trumpet a little. 
And if you really play only a very little, I am 
afraid you will teach only a very little too." 

" It is my cousin who sings. 

** * Who will sing, perhaps,* you. should have 
said. Well, well ; I dare say you will do no 
worse than half your profession." 

Marie was looking very mortified and small. 

** Would you mind letting me hear your voice. 
Mademoiselle ?" 

He saw her look of terror and smiled, but sat 
down at once before the open piano — a part- 
ing present from Miss Raymond to Angelique. 
*' Now, mademoiselle ;" and he struck a chord. 

She had never opened her lips in song before 
any body before, and haAing to do so before this 
distinguished musician fairly frightened her out 
of her wits. A sound, however, did come out ; 
and, though it trembled, it was in tune. 

"Now this, mademoiselle;" and so he pro- 
ceeded for a minute or two. Then he shook his 
bead, and shi-ugged his shouldei-s contemptu- 
ously. 

** Now play me something," he said. 

She was trembling all over with nervousness ; 
but she dared not disobey. 

"Play any thing you know best," he said. 

She sat down, and struck a very feeble chord. 
He stopped her. 

" Who has taught you ?" he asked. 

* * I have never had any regular lessons. Some- 
times I had a few at a school in the town where 
I lived—" 

"H'm! well?" 

" And Angelique plays so splendidly — " 

"Never mind Ang6lique. Well, let me see 
if you can do any thing at all. Never mind 
me," he said; "I'm not sure that I shall even 
listen to you." 

He turned away, walked to the window, and 
began to amuse himself by humming a tune and 
looking into the street. She began to play, first 
absurdly and weakly ; but she gradually gained 
confidence to such an extent that she forgot that 
she was not alone. Indeed music to her mind 
suggested the idea of solitude. When the piece 
was over, however, her misery returned a hun- 
dredfold. He was standing over her. 

"You did not tell me the truth, mademoiselle. 
Your fingering is ridiculous, and you make the 
most wonderful blunders besides. It is plain 
that your countrv teacher was an ass. But for- 
tunately your other teacher was any thing but 
an ass." 

"Ang61ique?" 
Bah ! what has Ang61ique to do with it ?" 
But I have had no other, I assure you." 

** Oh yes, you have ; one who takes very few 
pupils — ^very few indeed. Tell me — how did you 
use to spend your days ?" 

"Oh, I used to get up early, and if it was 
fine, and I had time, I used to go out and walk 
or sketch a little. Then I used to make the 
breakfast^ and when my poor father went out 
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to his lessons, I used to teach the children, 
and mend the clothes, and go out to buy what 
was wanted from the town. Then we had din- 
ner; and then I did whatever I had not had 
time to do in the morning, or elue I amused 
myself." 

" Ah ! and how did you amuse yourself?" 

"Generally with the harpsichord. I was al- 
ways alone in the afternoon, so it did not matter 
what noise I made. And then when my father 
came in I sat with him, and finished mending the 
clothes, till it was time to go to bed.** 

"My God, what a life!" said the eneiigetic 
Monseigneur Prosper, who would have gone mad 
had he to pass an hour without the excitement 
in which he lived. 

" I was very happy, monsieur.** 

"But did you never feel any discontent? 
Did you never wish to spread your wings and 
fly ?" This was a wonderfully poetic flight for 
him, and he emphasized it liy imitating the proc- 
ess with his arms. 

* * Never, Monsieur. I was quite content-liMii. 
And as for my wings — " she smiled. 

" Then you played to yourself almost M!y ?** 

"Whenever I could. It was, indeed, my 
gi'eat pleasure. I do not know why, I am sure, 
for I pky very badly, I know, and I never was 
taught more than what I told you ; but some- 
how, whenever I found myself alone, and with 
nothing better to do, I used to sit down and 
play without thinking about it. Very often I 
did not know what I was i)laying, or even 
whether I was playing at all." 

" And what did you play ?'* 

" Oh, any thing that came in my way. Ah, 
Monsieur, you can not think what I sometimes 
found in that old harpsichord of ours. I think I 
used to find in it every thing in the world. 1 am 
afraid you must think me very foolish ; but when 
other girls were reading novels, and talking the 
nonsense that we girls do talk among each other, 
you know, they never seemed to get so much as 
I did, in my own way. I used to play the same 
thing over and over again, and always seemed to 
get something new and fresh out of it. And 
sometimes I used to seem to understand evety 
thing, and sometimes to feel every thing wilhout 
understanding it, and sometimes to lose myM 
altogether, and sometimes — " 

She stopped suddenly, and blushed at the non- 
sense she felt she was talking. She had never 
made so long a speech about herself in her life. 
But Monsieur Prosper, for a wonder, neither 
smiled, nor shrugged his shoulders, nor uttered 
a sarcasm. He only took a pinch of snniF, and 
said, 

"Could you play any thing at sight, Made- 
moiselle ?" 

She wished the floor to open and swallow her. 

"Ernest," said Monsieur Prosper, "just run 
down stairs and bring up a roll of music and my 
violin-case." 

What new torture was she to undergo ? 

"This is a duet. Mademoiselle, that I have just 
been composing for violin and piano. Would 
you see what you can make of your part ?" 

The notes seemed to swim before her eyes ; 
but she attacked them mechanically. 

"Ah, slower than that. Mademoiselle, one, 
two, three, four, one ... oh, /ortey Mademoi. 
selle, for the sake of heaven ! . . . that's it . , • 
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one, two . » . faster . « . lighter . . . the time 
there — mark the time, sacre nom de Dieu! . . . 
so . . . oh, horrible ! with grace, Mademoiselle, 
with gi-acel . . . oh, misericorde, don't you 
know what legato means ? . \ . Not the pedals 
there, I implore you — are you mad ? . . . Sacre 
nom de Dieu / . . . Now then . . . keep on so 
. . . oh, faster, faster . . . prestissimo . . . mille 
diahles , , . sacri nom . . . tonnerre denfer . . . 
cent cochoTis . . . sacr,r,r.r.ri! ..." 

And so, for a whole half-hour, which seemed 
to her to be three hundred years at least, lier 
ears were filled, until, what with the music itself, 
and the shouting and stamping and swearing in 
which her tyrant indulged when the impresario 
side of his nature was lost in that of the com- 
poser, and what with her own nervousness, she 
almost lost her senses. 

But Monsieur Prosper showed her no mercy. 
No sooner had she struck the last loud chord, 
than he, having worked himself into that state 
so well known to and feared by the friends of 
all poets and composers, in which a man can 
not restrain his appetite for his own works when 
he has once tasted them, began to tunc his vio- 
lin. 

It need not be said that she had to go through 
it all again with him, or that this time the scold- 
ing she received was something terrific. 

*' What do you think of that. Mademoiselle ?" 
he said at last, as he returned the violin to its 
case. 

She murmured something. 

"Ah, I thought you would like it. That is 
quite a la Moretti; and yet not without origi- 
nality. But don't flatter yourself that you have 
played it — that is quite another thing. But I 
must be off," he added, looking at his watch, 
that was suspended to a gold chain as large as a 
cable, ** I have to take it to Herr Schwarmer : I 
wonder what he will make of it. Bon jowr^ 
Mademoiselle.; au revoir, mes enfans:^\ and so 
he hurried off, leaving his victim prostrate with 
shame and despair. 

" Miss Raymond has sent me the wrong cousin, 
it seems," Monsieur Prosper said to himself as he 
left the house. 

Poor Marie ! Her head ached as though it 
would split : her brain was in a whirl ; and it 
is no exaggeration to say, though the cause may 
seem slight enough to those who are not troubled 
with the nervousness of diffidence, that death 
would have been a relief to her. She had not 
strength enough left to close the hateful piano, 
which stood there an openly accusing witness of 
her shame. Had she but had the moral courage 
to refuse to disgrace herself! But it was too 
late now for regret ; she could but cry with vex- 
ation. 

But worse was yet to come. An hour or two 
afterwards, when she had become a little more 
composed, a note was brought to the door, di- 
rected in a strange hand to Mademoiselle Marie 
Lefort. 

"5 street, Golden Square. 

**Dear Mademoiselle, — ^A despairing fel- 
low-creature implores you to grant him a favor. 
I am engaged to conduct a concert at Lady 
Weston's in Park Lane, and I am going to in- 
troduce at it for the first time my duet. M. Cr6- 
Tillo will take the violin ; Herr Schwarmer the 
piano. Takes, did I say ? — was to take ! for the 



scoundrel has sprained his thumb — would it had 
been his neck ! 

** I therefore fly to you, Mademoiselle, in 
whose eyes I read a compassionate soul. Play 
it for me ; and for eternity oblige 

** Louis Prosper. 

"The concert is not till the 10th, so you will 
have plenty of time to study it. M.*Cr6ville 
shall bring it you to-morrow. And, for the love 
of Heaven, mind about the pedals ! 

" I will take care you shall be satisfied about 
tenns. Au revoir, et bon debut /" 

What ! she asked to play Monsieur Prosper's 
own work in public at Monsieur Prosper's own 
request, and in the place of a celebrated pro- 
fessor! Surely there must be 'some mist^fke. 
But no — the note was only too clear, and only 
too plainly directed to her and to no other. 
What in the world should she do ? 

Her first thought was to refuse at once. But 
then how could she dare offend this terrible Mon- 
sieur Prosper? At last, after much unhappy 
meditation, she made up her mind to wait till 
the morning. Perhaps by then her persecutor 
might have thought better of his extraordinary 
request. Would it might prove so ! Meanwhile 
— for she was weaiy of this new exercise of 
thinking about herself — there was nothing to do 
but sit down and finish darning Fleurette*s stock- 
ings. When this was finished, she went' and 
looked at the children and then went to bed, 
where the music of the duet came back to her 
in the most terrible form of all. Queen Mab 
was not kind to her that night. 



CHAPTER XL 

And so Mario entered upon a week of wretch- 
edness ; for Monsieur Prosper, now that he had 
once obtained a hold upon her, showed his prom- ' 
ised gratitude in a most ungrateful fashion. He 
not only made her a slave to the duet, but treat- 
ed her as his pupil without the least reference 
to what might be her own views and wishes, or 
even consulting her on the matter. Of course 
she applied to her husband for advice ; but he, 
to whom Art was only a word which conveyed 
nothing more than the idea of a womanish amuse- 
ment with which he had no sympathy, was un- 
able to understand her embaiTassment, especially 
when he leanied that she was to be paid for her 
trouble. 

Besides, his own affairs were absorbing his 
attention more and more. He was bringing the 
same industry and perseverance to bear upon his 
new study of the common law of England by 
which he had already made Greek and mathe- 
matics pay so welL The only difference in his 
style of study was that he found more pleasure 
in his work now than at Cambridge, and liked 
it better for its own sake. Blackstone was fkr 
more congenial to his practical nature than either 
Newton or Plato. 

And so, on the very evening on which his 
wife was undergoing the nervous tortures of her 
debut, he sat in his chambers in the Middle Tem- 
ple, of which inn he had become a member, 
thinking, not about her, but about himself. lie 
was taking stock of his position, for he was prac- 
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tical even when the Middle Temple port had 
obliged him to put off his evening spdl of work 
for an hour or two, and thought ^vith a purpose 
when another would have dreamed ; and on 
comparing what he was now with what he was 
even so short a time since as when he had been 
Hugh Lester's companion on the Kedchester 
coach, he was by no means dissatisfied with the 
result. But Btill there was one hard fisict of 
which it was impossible to get rid, which went 
far to spoil all his self-gratulation. He was by no 
means given to useless regret or to crying after 
spilt milk, and certainly not given to calling 
himself & fool ; but now, as he balanced his ac- 
comit of profit and loss, he could not help al- 
most thinking himself one. 

**It is a hard case that a man should be 
punished for the mistakes that he commits in 
his boyhood. I shall now have to go through 
life with a burden from which I shall never 
be free, when freedom from ever}' kind of bur- 
den is absolutely necessary. Luckily she is 
not a woman who will inteifere with me more 
than she can help, or perversely stand upon her 
rights. But that will not prevent my having all 
the disadvantages of having a wife combined 
with those of keeping a mistress, without having 
any of the advantages of either. I believe that if 
I were free and played my cards decently well, I 
might try for the New Court Stakes, and not be 
last in the betting. As it is, I suppose the prize 
will fall, as usual, to that ass Lester, who seems 
to have nothing to do but open his mouth, and 
the good things fall into it of themselves. I 
don't suppose that he was bom richer than I ; 
and clearly not with more brains. And yet, 
without any trouble or merit on his part, first ho 
becomes heir to one of the finest estates in the 
country ; then, again without trouble or merit 
of his own, without even caring about it, he 
drops into a seat in Parliament ; and then, 
without having to look for her, there is an em- 
bodiment of all the virtues ready mode to his 
hand. And I, at his age, have had to fight with 
fortune to wrest from her some three hundred a 
year. I have borne the whole heat of a contest- 
ed election for the sake of another, and I am 
chained for life — ^well, to another embodiment 
of all the virtues.' Perhaps it would be better 
if she were not quite so immaculate. Yes, it is 
certauily a damned hard case ! If I were only 
free, I do not see why the master- of New Court 
should not be as successful against Earl's Dene 
as for it ; and then — Come in !" 

This exclamation was caused not by a tap at 
the door,, but by a sound as though the door was 
being attacked by a battering-ram. He turned 
i-ound as he spoke, and, to his horror, beheld the 
form of his old acquaintance, Dick Barton. 

" Ah," said the latter, ** I guessed it was your 
name I saw on the staircase — * Mr. M. Warden,' 
as bright as white paint could make it. And 
what are you up to now ? Laying siege to the 
Woolsack? Well, if tricks will win the game, 
you'll do, I should say. One ought to keep 
sober in your company, it seems, eh ?" 

The sudden appearance of a big and powerful 
man upon whom one is conscious of having play- 
ed a trick, is not altogether the most pleajsant 
thing that can happen. Warden therefore gave 
a little laugh, and held out his hand. 

** Ah, you mean our wager?" he said. ''But 



I think it was you that got the best of that, 
wasn't it?" 

** I see," the other answered, rather contempt- 
uously, '' you consider a contested election to be 
like charity. Well, perhaps it is — ^after a fash- 
ion. ' Sacro nee cedat honori.^ But it always 
struck me that our friend Prescot — ^who, by- 
the-way, was rather taking me up, and no>v, of 
course, has let me drop again like a hot potato 
— managed to wifig the wrong bird. Well, 
well; let by-gones be by-gones. But how's 
this ? Do you think diy ? For my part, I 
can't suppose that 'think' and 'drink' were 
made to rhyme for nothing, any more than 
'6t6er6'and 'scniere.' Any way, I'm certain 
that at this moment Dick Barton rh^-mes with 
any thing to drink short of pump-water." 

"I'm very sorry. My cellar's empty, I'm 
afraid." 

" Oh, if that's all, a shilling or two wiU 8et 
that square. I'll fetch it. There's a place round 
the corner where there's capital brandy. Per- 
haps you know it? No? Then you shall in 
five minutes. I'm afraid I must produce the 
coin, though." 

"I'm very sorry, Barton — ^but I'm afraid I 
have an engagement in half an hour." 

" Oh, never mind. I'll go when she comes. 
So just lend me half a crown — or say ten shil- 
lings, if you can spare them, and I'll be back in 
no time." 

"Oh, with pleasure," Warden answered, on 
the principle that the surest way to rid one*s self 
of an acquaintance is to lend him that precise sum. 
Nor did the loan seem to have been wasted ; for 
five minutes after five minutes passed, and Bar- 
ton did not return. Warden sat down to read, 
and it was quite late when a knock at the door 
made his heait sink within him. It proved, how- 
ever, not to be Dick Barton this time, but only 
his friend Hugh Lester. 

"Why, Lester, this is a pleasant surprise! 
What brings you into this part of the world ?" 

"I am just come from Lady Weston's, old 
fellow, and thought I would just smoke a cigar 
with you on my way, as I felt bored." 

"Well, I am delighted to see you, especially 
as I was getting rather bored myself with my 
own company. Will you take any thing ?'* 

" Have you such a thing as a soda-and- 
brandy ?" 

"I dare say I have. There — now you can 
help yourself." Warden could see that his 
visitor had something on his mind of which he 
had come to deliver himself; and besides,' the 
Temple is not exactly on the way from Pai'k 
Lane to Braton Street. "What was going on 
this evening ?" he asked. 

" Oh, a sort of a concert — a great bore. By 
the way. Miss Lefort was playing — Marie, you 
know." 

"And how did she get on?" asked Warden, 
with some little interest. 

'*0h, she seemed all right. But I know 
nothing about that sort of thing." 

"And did the fair Ang61ique perform?" 

" No ; but she was there with Miss Ray- 
mond." 

"And did not Miss Raymond keep you from 
being bored ?" 

" Did I say I was bored ? The fact is, War- 
den, I want your advice about something." 
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"Really? Well, I will -give you the best I 
can." 

" I know you will, old fellow.'* 

" And what is it this time ? Love or war ?'* 

** Why, you see,** Hugh was beginning, when 
a peal of thunder was heard at the door. 

*' The devil !** exclaimed Warden. 

"What is it?" 

*'rm afraid I must open. If I don't, he's 
just the man to break in. I suppose he saw the 
light in the window.'* 

"Butwhoisit?" 

*' I>o you remember Bai*ton of Tudor ?'* 

'* Of course I do, though I never met him.'* 

** So much th« better for you. I am extreme- 
ly sorry, but I'm afraid I must let him in." 

*'I am soiTy too, for I really wanted to see 
you." 

And so Barton came in, beaiing a bottle in 
tnumph under his arm. 

" Beg your pardon. Warden, for being so long. 
Damn it^ I can't be drunk, and yet I see two 
brandy-bottles. Or have you been sending out 
and taking a mean advantage ? All right — the 
more the merrier. We'll make a night of it." 

"Really, Barton— " 

"Oh, you be damned! Mayn't a man make 
himself at home in another man's rooms ? Why, 
there are two Wardens !" 

"Indeed there are not. This is Mr. Lester, 
the member for Denethorp ; and we have busi- 
ness to talk over. I told you I had an engage- 
ment," 

" But where the devil am I to go, then ?" 

"Why not go home?" 

"Warden, you're a milksop. Come — be hos- 
pitable for once. The night is young; and, 
what's more, I'm damned if I go home ! — there." 

"You see ?" said Warden to Hugh in despair. 
" I know this fellow, and that it is impossible to 
get rid of him." 

And there was in fact nothing to be done but 
for Hugh to make an appointment to see Warden 
at bis chambers in the morning, to plead that he 
was bad company — as, in fact, he fdt — and to go 
home, leading Warden to the mercy of his " old 
man of the sea." 

He returned to the Temple at about ten o'clock 
the next morning. 

** Why, how's this?" he said on seeing the as- 
pect of Warden's room ; " you have been having 
a debauch with a vengeance." 

" It is simply the most temble animal I ever 
heard of," said Warden, smiling to cover his ill- 
humor; "here he is still, yon see;** and he 
pointed to a sofa on which lay Barton asleep — 
not like a man who is working off the effects of 
much brandy, but like a child that has taken 
nothing stronger than milk-and-water in its 
life. 

" What in the world are you going to do with 
him?** 

*' God knows ! At Cambridge, I believe, he 
used to sleep four-and-twenty hours at a stretch, 
when he slept at all, without waking. And 
where could one send him ? He told me last 
night that he has given up living under a roof 
altogether." 

**0h, let the poor devil sleep it out. Shall 
we go out and talk somewhere else ?" 
- "And leave no one here but this infernal 
beast ? He would smash every thing to pieces 



to look for liquor, or bring more in and get 
drunk agftin." 

"That is true. Well, he's sound asleep, and 
one will know when he wakes, I suppose ?" 

" Trust him for letting us know that." 

" Well, then — but I'm afraid I'm boring you." 

"M:y dearfeUow!" 

" It's all about myself, you know — or, rather, 
it isn't. Would you mind my lighting a cigar ?" 

* * A hundred, if you like. " 

"Thank you. Well, then, you see — I dare 
say you'll think me an" infernal ass — but as you 
know the people, and all that, you see — will you 
take a cigar yourself?" 

"No, thank you." 

" Well, then, the fact is — ^I am engaged to be 
married.'* 

" Indeed ! Then let me be the first to con- 
gratulate yourself and the lady. Am I ^WTong in 
guessing that it is to Miss Raymond ?" 

"No, it's not to Miss Raymond, and that's 
just the difficulty. You see, my aunt seems to 
have set her heart on my marrying Miss Ray- 
mond." 

Somehow Warden felt relieved, though of 
course it could be nothing to him. 

" Am I to know who the lady is ?" he asked. 

"Mademoiselle Lefort." 

Warden naturally thought of the election gos- 
sip about Lester and Marie. There must have 
been something in it, then, after all. 

"The devil it is!" he exclaimed, but with a 
meaning very different from what Hugh sup- 
posed. 

"And why not?" asked the latter, a little 
sharply. 

" It is impossible you can be engaged to her." 

" What do you mean ? It is possible, because 
I am." 

"Does Miss Lefort know?" 

"How could I be engaged without?" 

"But it is impossible. There must be some 
mistake." 

" What in the world can you mean ? How 
could I be mistaken about such a thing ?" 

" I mean that it can not be." 

"But why?" 

** Because I happen to know ; but I can not 
tell you why — ^I can only tell you that you must 
most certainly be mistaken, tnough I grant it 
is strange that you should be. I know the Le- 
forts wdl, and I assure you, as your friend and 
theirs, that it is quite impossible." 

Of course it was quite possible, he thought, 
that Hugh might have declared his passion, and 
that Marie, in her innocence and stupidity and 
shyness, and with the weight of her secret em- 
ban'assing her, might not have repulsed him in 
a manner that he had understood. How he 
wished that she had been free not to have re- 
pulsed, him at all! He would have yielded her 
to Hugh, or to any one else, with the best will 
in the world. Hugh, knowing what he knew, 
could only stare in blank amazement. If he 
thought any thing, it was that Warden, as his 
friend, considered it a friendly thing to save him 
from a misalliance. 

"Really, Warden, I must know what you 
mean. Indeed I have a right to an explanation 
— if you have any to give." 

As he spoke, another thought suggested itself 
to him. Warden was an older acquaintance of 
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tlie famil/ than he, and had known Ang61ique 
from childhood. Was it not possible that he 
might be a rival ? 

Warden saw the thought show itself in his 
friend's face, and he also saw that he was him- 
self in a difficult position. Of course he sup- 
posed that he knew his wife well enough to as- 
sume that Hugh must necessarily be mistaken in 
thinking what he did appear to think ; but still, 
unfortunately, it would never do to allow him to 
remain in his error. Marie, in self-defense, might 
have her secret wrung from her ; and so he was 
ready enough to tell himself that it was his duty 
to spare her from persecution, and Hugh from 
running his head against so hard a wall. 

**My dear fellow," he said, "you can not 
many Miss Lefort. I will tell you why, if you 
will promise to respect her secret ; and you will 
then see that you must be mistaken in thinking 
that she could have promised to be your wife." 

Hugh turned pale. 

**It must not be known on any account. 
There are good reasons why, which I am not 
bound to tell you, seeing that they affect other 
persons ; nor will you therefore ask me. But I 
am bound to save you from an unprofitable pur- 
suit ; and I will therefore rely upon your honor 
not to let what I do say go farther than oui*selves. 
Do you promise ?" 

Heaven knows what Hugh expected to hear ; 
but he nerved himself as well as he could to hear 
his doom, whatever it might be. Of course he 
was equally prepared not to believe any stoiy 
that might reflect upon Ang61ique. 

** If it is no scandal — if it is nothing that my 
speaking may remove," he Axnswered. 

" Oh, it is no scandal," Warden answered, 
" but the contrary. It is that she is the wife 
of another man." 

Hugh started fonvard. "Tliat she is mar- 
ried ? No — that I can not believe." 

" But when I tell you that I know it — that it 
can be proved ?" 

"Prove it, then." 

"Did I not say that I could tell you nothing 
that affects others ? It is enough for you that I 
am bound in honor to say no more." 

The word "honor" ahvays acted upon Hugh 
Lester like a spell. "But I am not bound to 
make no inquiries," he answered. "I am not 
going to give her up for a word, especially as, if 
what you say is true — if you are not mistaken, I 
mean — I should have to believe that it is she who 
has deceived me. I will ask you nothing more ; 
but I will go straight to her." 

"What ! and force her secret from her ?" 

" Yes, by God I It seems to me that I have 
some right in it also." 

Somehow Warden had not calculated upon 
this. Perhaps he had relied too much upon the 
power of managing Hugh which he supposed 
himself to have acquired. 

" Indeed you must do no such thing." 

"What?'' 

Hugh spoke more in astonishment than in an- 
ger at being thus addressed by one to whom he 
was quite as much a patron as a friend. 

" I mean that if you do—" 

Hugh somehow felt that the advantage was 
i^ith himself. 

" Well— and if I do ?" 
I think it very likely that she would deny it." 
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"And that I should have to decide between 
her solemn word and your word, which you refuse 
to prove ? So that is your reason for saying that 
I must not ? Very well, then, I will not ; for I 
should not dream of doubting her." 

It did not suit Warden to quarrel with Hugh, 
othemvise the last speech gave him ample oppor- 
tunity, and, had he been of warmer blood, would 
have had its effect, though on Hugh's part unin- 
tentionally. The latter had merely meant to sav 
that he would take Ang^lique s word against that 
of all the world. 

"Then," said Warden, not knowing exactly 
what to say, and speaking slowly to give himself 
time to consider, "if you do s]^ak to Marie— 
to Miss—" 

"To Marie?" 

" To Miss Lefort, then. If—" 

" But why did you say Marie?'* 

" Are we not speaking of her ?" 

" My dear fellow!" Hugh exclaimed, his face 
brightening, " do you mean to say you thought I 
meant Marie ?" 

Warden blushed scarlet, for about the first 
time in his life. " I did think so, certainly." 

* * Good God ! how you frightened me ! What ! 
is Marie married ?" 

" You will surely respect her secret now?" 

" Oh, I will be like the tomb. But what on 
earth made you think I meant Marie ?" 
^ "I suppose I was stupid. So you are engaged 
to Angelique ?" he added in a meditative tone. 

"That is what I wanted to tell you," Hugh 
was beginning ; but Warden scarcely heard him. 
His mind was flying off to other things. 

" I see," he said at last, "And Miss Clare 
objects, I suppose — or would object if she knew." 

"She objects very strongly indeed." 

" And how can I advise vou ?" 

"You see I don't want Angelique — Miss Le- 
fort — to marry a beggar. And my aunt is so set 
against it, that — " 

" Then my advice would be to do nothing in 
a hurry. Has Miss Clare — if I may ask — talked 
to you about this — told you any thing about what 
she means to do ?" 

"She is so set on my marr}'ing Alice Ray- 
mond — who I don't suppose would have mo if I 
asked her — that if I marry as I must and ought. 
Miss Kaymond will take my place altogether; 
and you know my aunt — that she does not speak 
without meaning it. I don't care about that, 
you know, only for Ang61ique ; and because I 
like my aunt too much, and am too grateful to 
her to want to quarrel with her if I can help it. 
It's very odd that she can't see the thing in the 
same way as I do." 

"Well, certainljr, one would think that mar- 
riage is a matter m which a man should judge 
for himself. And if I know Miss Clare, she 
Hkes you too well for things not to come all 
right. ^' 

" Ah, you don't know her as I do." 

" Of course not. But look here, Lester. You 
know that Miss Clare is for some reason or other 
inclined to put some confidence in me ?" 

"Naturally, after what you have done for 
us." 

" Well then, if I, a disinterested third person, 
were to put the thing calmly before her — I sup- 
l)ose you have quite made up your own mind 
on the matter ?" 
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•* Quite." 

**And I congratulate you on your choice. 
Miss Lefort's only fault is want of fortune; 
and what is that to you ? Then if, as I say, I 
spoke quietly to Miss Clare — " 

"Would you i-eally?" 

" Of course I would ; though of course I can 
not tell what the result would be. By-the-way, 
does Miss Lefort herself know of Miss Clare's 
objection ?" 

*' Why, no. There was no need, you see." 

* * So much the better. There can be no reason 
why she should feel that there is any personal 
objection to her on the part of Miss Clare if it 
can be avoided." 

'* You are the best fellow that ever lived, War- 
den." 

* * Oh, nonsense. I haven't done any thing, 
and most likely never shall." 

** And are you likely to be going down to 
Denethorp soon?" asked Hugh, with all the 
selfish impatience of a man in love. 

** I dare say I may be, at Christmas." 

"Not before?" 

"How can I?" 

"Well, I suppose not. Then you think I'd 
better not tell Ang61ique ?" 

' * I should say certainlv not. You really mean 
what you say, of course. 

" Certainly. I intend to make her my wife, 
whatever may happen." 

"Well, *the course of true love,' you know. 
You may feel quite safe that in tlie end Miss 
Clare will be only too glad to change her mind." 

* J Well, you are a good fellow, and I can't 
thank you enough. By-the-way, why don't you 
go in for Alice Baymond yourself — a girl with 
no nonsense about her, and a good fortune be- 
sides ?" 

Warden smiled. " What ! a country doctor's 
son go in for the lady of New Court ?" 

"Oh, why not?" It is wonderful how cheap 
men hold what they do not want. 

I hope you are not breaking her heart." 
If I am, you had better heal it." 
'Oh, this is my wife," replied Warden, laying 
his hand upon a volume of "Coke upon Little- 
ton." "And now, just consider it all right — and 
don't make yDurself unhappy by thinking about 
difficulties." 

"You really think it will come all smooth ?" 

" Of course I do — and of course it will. Hol- 
loa ! What's that ? By Jove ! I had quite for- 
gotten that guest of mine." 

What he had heard was the creaking of the 
sofa, caused by the return to waking life of Dick 
Barton, who, after a yawn or two, succeeded in 
twisting himself into a position that was very 
tolerably upright. 

"The devil!" he exclaimed, after another 
I)rodigious stretch. " I say, have you got any 
thing to drink ? I'm confoundedly thirsty." 

"Soda-water?" 

"Soda be blowed! Kvnos cnne—^o, hair of 
the dog, man." 

"I'm afraid you devoured the dog between 
you, hair and sdl, before you fell asleep," said 
Lester, who had recovered something of his 
usual good^umor. 

"And who the devil are you? Damn you. 
Warden, you can't have drunk the whole of the 
three bottles to your own cheek." 






" Will you have some tea ?" 

"Faugh!" 

"Well, then, you won't have any thing at all," 
said Warden, who had begun to guess how his 
enemy ought to be treated. 

"I call that damned unfriendly of you. I 
shall go at once — and damn me if I ever come 

here again. Warden, you're a , and I always 

thought so, and now I know it. By-the-way," 
he added, feeling in his pockets, "I'm cleaned 
out. Could either of you fellows lend me half a 
crown ?" 

" And is this the Dick Barton that was to do 
such wonderful things?" asked Lester, as the 
door closed. " How does he live?" 

Warden shrugged his shoulders contemptu- 
ously. 

"So much for genius!" said the practical 
man. 

"Poor devil!" said Lester, "one must try 
and give him a chance — ^^vhat's the good of 
being in the house else ?'* And so, after a re- 
newal of his thanks, he too left the room, leaving 
Warden to " Coke upon Littleton." 

Warden did work at " Coke upon Littleton," 
but he also worked at somethmg else besides. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Warden had no particular inclination to spend 
his Christmas at home : he was not a person of 
domestic tendencies ; his father bored him, and 
he was not fond of the society of his father's 
friends. Not even did he care to cultivate the 
acquaintance of Mr. Brown, even though he was 
an attorney's managing clerk. But still, much 
to his sister's delight, he announced at the begin- 
ning of December that he was about to pay them 
a short visit. It was nothing more than a veiy 
ordinary sort of coincidence that Miss Raymoncl 
was going to spend her Christmas at Earl's Dene. 
Hugh ought to have spent his there also ; but he 
was a man of many engagements, and felt rather 
afraid of his visit besides, for he also felt instinct- 
ively that the breach between himself and his 
aunt had practically begun, and that he should, 
as it were, be making Earl's Dene his home 
under false pretenses. Moreover, he knew that 
his friend was going do^^i, and fencied that it 
would be better for his own cause if he himself 
kept out of the way and left the field clear for 
the abler strategist. 

And so Warden went down accordingly, listen- 
ed to his father's complaints of the rival doctors, 
and of the pane of glass through which the wind 
still blew, received the admiring homage of his 
sister, heard Mr. Brown retail the smaQ gossip 
of the place, and dined upon lukewarm mutton. 
But he did not let his domestic enjoyments de- 
tain him from making an early call at Earl's 
Dene. 

He found Miss Clare not improved in health 
by any means ; but she gave him a most cordial 
welcome, not only for his own sake, but because 
she hoped to get news of Hugh in respect of the 
matter about which she was most anxious. 

" Yon still see something of Hugh ?" she ask- 
ed, after a word or two of greeting. 

"Oh, very often. I think I may consider 
that we are friends." 
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"I hope so. I was in hopes that he would 
have spent Christmas down here." 

" You .see he has so many engagements." 

"Still I should have thought he might have 
been able to spare a day or two. But this is 
but a dull house for a young man to come to, 
I know." 

Warden looked his protest. 

"By-thc-way, I have one visitor, though — 
vour old acquaintance, Miss Raymond of New 
Court." 

"Indeed?" 

** She, too, has seen something of you in town, 
she tells me. By-the-way, as we are talking 
about Denethorp people, what has become of 
those Leforts since the father met with that 
unfortunate accident ?** 

*'0h, they are in London doing what they 
can. 

" Miss Kaymond tells me that the niece means 
to go on the stage." 

** Yes, I believe that is so." 

Of course " she was vainly tiying to get an 
opening for finding out whether and to what 
extent Warden was in her nephew's confidence. 
At last, true to her despotic mstincts that never 
allowed her to procrastinate or beat about the 
bush, she said, 

"I, too, may consider you one of Hugh's 
friends ?" 

** One of his and yours. Miss Clare." 
' "I am not going to ask you to commit a 
breach of confidence : besides, I know that you 
would not do so,, if I did. But has he ever 
mentioned these young women to you ?" 

"In what way?" 

"You know there were some absurd stories 
about him here ?" 

" Oh, at the election. No one minds election 
reports." 

" You see so much depends upon the marriage 
of one in Hugh's position." 

"No doubt." 

"It woidd never do even to run the risk of 
EarFs Dene falling into the hands of an actress 
— of a Papist." 

"Of course not." 

" You see, living as I do, there are so few 
people I can trust — and I suppose that as one 
gets older one gets more anxious and nen^ous 
— at least I am anxious that Hugh, who is as 
if he were my son, should do rightly in every 
thing. Now you, who are his friend, and have 
Bome influence, I know — " 

" I fear. Miss Clare, you overrate my power." 

"Oh, no. Men listen often to their friends 
when they are deaf to their mothers — ^you can 
talk to him as men talk. You understand me ?" 

"You may be sm'e that any influence I may 
have Qver Mr. Lester shall be used as you would 
approve, and for his real good." 

"You promise?" 

"Faithfully." 

" Thank you, Mr. Warden. You have taken 
a weight ofi^ my mind. You will, then — you of 
all people will know how — save him from the 
danger of— you know what I mean ?" 

" I promise to do my best." 

"You might tell him, in ca£e of necessity, 
what I have told him also — that if he continues 
to be bent upon this impossible maiiiage — " 

"J >vould rather hear no more, Miss Clare." 



" But you had better. You know that I al- 
ways do what I say ; and if he is obstinate, Alice 
Raymond shall be mistress of Earl's Dene. And 
you may tell Miss Lefort so, also. I imagine 
that she, at least, will not be obstinate when she 
hears that." 

That she was perfectly in earnest was snf- 
ficiently proved by her forgetting her pride so 
far as to take one of her subjects into her pri- 
vate confidence in order that she might work 
with greater certainty. But it must, neverthe- 
less, have been a bitter pill for her to swallow. 

" Surely, Miss Clare, you can not be speaking 
seriously ?" 

" But I am, indeed. And, after all, it is not 
likely that he should really be guUty of such 
madness." 

" Most unlikely, I should say.'* 

"But still you will remember what I have 
said ; you will watch, warn, save him, if yon 
can — and that by any means ?" 

"I will do all I can." 

"I felt sm*e that I might rely upon you; 
otlierwise I should not have said what I • have 
to you. Be sure that we shall not be ungrate- 
ful." 

"I hope you do not think— Is it not only my 
duty?" 

"But we have our duties, too, and gratitude 
is among them," she said, in royal fashion, as 
she held out her hand. " And now you >vill 
stay to lunch ? I see Miss Raymond coming 
back from her ride." 

Miss Clare, as queen of Denethorp, of course 
considered herself as only giving orders to, and 
promoting to high trust and confidence, one of 
her subjects who had proved his devotion to the 
reigning house when she gave Warden charge of 
the crown-prince, and not as in any way laying 
a burden upon him. She felt graritude, as ^e 
said ; but, in her eyes, he was doing no more 
than his duty to his liege lady in undertaking to 
keep her heir from forming an unsuitable alli- 
ance. What his own private views might be 
were nothing to her, nor did sh6 even remember 
that he might possibly have any. And if he 
had, what could they matter even to himself 
when the interests of Earl's Dene were concerned ? 
Nevertheless the interview did open out to him 
a new and strangely exciting train of thought, 
of which the burden was, "If it were not for 
Marie!" 

Putting her out of the question altogether — 
supposing there was no such person in existence 
— it would of course be open to him to try his 
chance with Miss Raymond, as any body edse 
might, without any reference to the eoming es- 
trangement between Miss Clare and her nephew. 
It was true that' his birth was not such as to fa- 
cilitate his entry into a county family. But 
then, would he be the first poor gentleman who 
had, by manying an heiress, founded a family 
of his own ? Ce que femme veut, Dieu le veut ; 
and fortune favors the bold. His father and 
sister might be provided for elsewhere ; and for 
himself, he felt that he could hold his own were 
he to marry into the ranks of the peerage itself. 
After all, as the son of a professional man, as 
a fellow of his college, as a distinguished mem- 
ber of his university, as a hamster — a word that 
then meant far more than it hasf since come to 
mean — as, in the future, a member of Parliament| 
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and Heaven knows what besides, it would soon 
be forgotten that the professional man whose son 
he was was only Doctor Warden of Denethorp, 
and that his mother wais the daughter of a Bed- 
chester druggist. This he might have done as a 
matter of course ; but now he felt, after his in- 
terview with Miss Clare, that, were he only free, 
he might do something very much more. He 
smiled to himself as he remembered how he felt 
when he traversed, in Hugh Lester's company, 
the stage of road between Kedchester and Dene- 
thorp. If Hugh should marry Ang61ique, then 
Miss Raymond would be a prize worth the win- 
ning indeed. He knew as well as any body that 
Miss Clare invariably meant what she said, and 
he thought he knew how to manage her, in case 
Miss Raymond proved favorable. If it were only 
not for Marie I 

But as, unfortunately, it was impossible to put 
Marie out of the question, it was all impossible 
together. Still he was not one to throw away 
even the odd ends of string, the scraps of paper, 
and the stray pins that chance affords. *' Waste 
not, want not" — every thing may come in usefully 
some day. At all events, there was no use in 
being impolite to Miss Raymond ; and- so, to 
avoid Charybdis, he fell into Scylla — that is to 
say, he made himself very polite to her indeed. 
Nor did the young lady herself object, for she 
had a tenden^ to hero-worship, and since the 
contest Warden had remained the hero of the 
Tory part of the country-side. 

lie enjoyed his lunch very much, nor did he 
again remember his wife s existence until he was 
half-way home. And then, when he did call her 

* to mind, he was angry, not with himself, but with 
Circumstance, who had treated him so unfairly and 
so unkindly. At last, like every body who gets 
angry with Circumstance, he began to recollect 
certain bits and scraps of consolation with which 
men flatter themselves that they are not such very 
poor creatures, after all, but, indeed, rather the 
contrary — such as "Man is the architect of his 
own fortune ;*' " The mould of a man's fortunes 
is in his own hands;" ^^Vottloir c'est pouvoir;*' 
*' The wise man makes more opportunities than 
he finds ;" ^^Aut inveniam viam autfaciam;^^ and 

• other similar specimens of proverbial nonsense. 

In a mind like his, no practical idea that is 
once sown remains quite barren. He could not 
entertain the thought that he might, under other 
circumstances, have become master of Earl's Dene 
without at the same time entertaining the wish 
that it were still possible ; and he could not en- 
tertain the wish without being led to consider 
whether, after all, its fulfillment were quite as 
impossible as it at first sight appeared. " Is, in 
truth, any thing impossible ?" he thought ; " Na- 
poleon denied the existence of the word." 

People who quote the authority of Napoleon 
in this matter, generally seem to forget that their 
authority lived to nnd himself mistaken. 
. "So you've been up at Madam's have you?" 
asked Mark's father, as they sat over the fire 
after dipner, "Quite right. The old lady's 
been uncommon civil since the election. Game, 
you know, and all that. We may cut out that 
ass Smith yet, my boy. Miss Raymond's up 
Ihere too, isn't she ? Ah, a fine match that'll 
be for Master Hugh." 

"Ah," \vinked Mr. Bro^\^l, "we knoAV some- 
thing about that, Mr. Mark ; don't we?" 



"Do we?" 

"I expect Miss Alice was nigh losing our 
member. We know when. I wonder what's 
become of Miss Mary now, up in town ?" Here 
he gave another wink. " And I wonder wheth- 
er our member knows ? For my part, though, 
I always thought 'twas the other one had «iost 
stvle." 

Mark felt a strong desire to kick him. After 
all, Marie was his wife, much as he might wish 
that she were not. 

" You seem to know much more about it than 
either I or Mr. Lester," he answered with a cold- 
ness that made Mr. Brown stare. 

"I wonder when the wedding will be, and if 
it'll be at Denethorp!" exclaimed Lorry. "1 
think Miss Raymond so pretty, Mark ; don't 
you?". 

"I know some one prettier," said Mr. Brown, 
with a leer at Lorry, for which her brother would 
have gladly kicked him again, especially as he 
saw that she only blushed. 

"By-the-way, Brown," asked the surgeon, 
" thats a bad case up Gorsley way. Have you 
any thing to do with it ?" 

"We, Ml*. Warden? We don't do criminal 
business. But what's the rights of it ?" 

"Why, hanging's about the rights of it, I 
reckon. Man and wife, you know — tired of her, 
and keeping company with another woman. She 
won't have him till the wife's dead. So what 
does he do, when his wife's asleep in bed, but 
just quietly go to work with his fingers and 
thumbs, you know, till what d'ye-call was in- 
duced, and she went off the hooks ? I mad^ the 
post mortem with what's his name of Goi*sley — 
brain congested, lungs gorged, tongue protruding 
half an inch, no end of ecchymosis just where it 
ought to be, you know — larynx, and conjunctivce, 
and all that—" 

* * And how did he kill her ?" asked Mr. Brown. 

'* Why, aren't the appearances as clear as day- 
light ? Throttled her, of course, and no mistake 
about it." 

"La! how hoiTid!" exclaimed Lorry. 

" H'm !" said Mr. Brown ; " marry in haste, 
and repent at leisure. Well, what I always say 
is, as a man makes his bed, so he must he." 

Why should Mark Warden, the scholar and 
the gentleman, have felt a half-guilty sensation 
at the narration of this brutal and vulgar crime ? 
But he did feel it : nor was Mr. Brown's not 
very original remark without its sting. After 
the quotations from historians and phUosophers 
in which he had been indulging, the homely plat- 
itude of the lawyer's clerk was a terrible piece of 
bathos but it was not ineffective. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Night brings counsel. "Well, I suppose I 
must yield to fate," was Warden's first thought 
when he awoke the next morning. "But still 
- -" he added ; which meant that he had at all 
events made up his mind that his friend should 
marry Ang^Uque Lefort. He could not see his 
way to the end of the game ; but still that was 
no reason why he should not play such good 
cards as he held in his hand. Something might 
come of tliemj and nothing could come of his 
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keeping his word to Miss Clare. Indeed he 
had, after all, promised nothing definitely. 

He did not return to London at once, but was 
a good deal about Earl's Dene — making love, 
any one would almost have said who did not 
know the circumstances. To a certain extent 
he was not altogether responsible for the length 
to which he went in cultivating the acquaintance 
of Miss llaymond ; for the flirtation- naturally 
gratified the vanity from which marriage does 
not exempt a man, and he thought he could 
trust himself not to go too far. He also made 
himself extremely useful to Miss Clare herself, 
and, in spite of his dislike for Mr. Brown and his 
fellows, strove not unsucessfully, to make him- 
self popular among them also ; at all events, to 
make them look up to him, which, with his 
views, was more to the purpose than making 
himself popular. Meanwhile, it was character- 
istic of him that, while dreaming of shadows, he 
never for a moment loosened his hold upon the 
substance, for he never passed a day without 
reading law for a certain number of hours. 

At last, however, the day came when it was 
necessary for him to retuni, and of course he 
called at Earl's Dene to say good-bye. His last 
words to Miss Clare consisted of a renewal of his 
promise to do what he could to prevent her 
nephew's marriage. To Miss Raymond he bade 
a simple "good-bye" — spoken, however, in a 
tone that meant much, and that made her think. 
Nor were her thoughts unkindly. She was not 
likely to fall in love consciously without being 
asked to do so ; but she had got as far as think- 
ing it by no means unlikely that she might be 
asked. Besides this, she could not help seeing, 
with a woman's instinct in such matters, that 
Warden was strong enough to be her master; 
and when a woman sees that, she is half won 
already. It need not be said that her first un- 
reasonable and unconscious prejudice against him 
had taken flight ages ago. 

As soon as he found himself once more in 
London, it was, no doubt, his duty to pay his 
wife a visit ; but he, thinking no doubt that that 
would keep, and that other things would not, 
first called at the chambers of the pleader with 
whom he was reading, and then went to Hugh's 
lodgings in Bruton Street. 

** Warden, what an age you've been gone! 
and what news, old fellow ? Will you have some 
breakfast? When did you come back? Did 
vou see my aunt? Did you say any thing to 
her? Did—" 

**I saw Miss Clare," answered Warden, 
gravely, in a tone which made Hugh's coun- 
tenance fall. 

**Well?" 

** She says — well, the long and short of it is, 
that if I were you I would just give the whole 
thing up." 

" Then there goes Earl's Dene—that's all." 

" Why, you don't mean to say — " 

"I do, though. I'm sorry, of coarse, for her 
sake, you know; but she must make up her 
mind to marry a poor man instead of a rich one : 
and so that's over." 

** But, my dear fellow, just think — " 

"Angdlique has more claim on me now than 
my aunt, after all. And my aunt herself 
wouldn't want me to be such a cur as to sell my 
love nnd. my faith for all the land in the world." 
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Your wife ought to be a proud troman, 
Lester." 

" Rubbish ! And so there's an end of it. IH 
write to my aunt at once." 

Warden laid his hand on his shoulder. **I 
have been but a bad ambassador, I fear," he 
said; **but— " 

** And I have not thanked you for troubling 
you about my affairs. I only wish I could see 
my way to thanking you as I should like to." 

*'Not a word about thanks, pray! But, I 
was going to say, I should advise you not to 
write just now." 

"But surely—." 

** I know what you would say. But had you 
not better wait until you have seen Miss Lefort 
herself?" 

** You speak as though you doubted her." 

" Not the least. But—" 

" But what then ?" 

"Why, the result would be this : l^fiss Clare 
would probably not answer you. But she would 
leave no stone unturned to prevent this marriage. 
She would take care to let Miss Lefort know that 
by manying you she was ruining you for life. 
And if Miss Lefort is as generous as I have no 
doubt she is, she would refuse to marry you— 
not for her own sake, but for yours. No ; sec 
her first — this very day, if you like — and get 
her promise ; and then write to*Miss Clare cs 
soon as you please." 

" I dare say you are right. Then I will go to 
Angdlique at once." 

Warden considered. It was more than prob- 
able that Ang^ique, when she learned from her 
lover how matters stood, would throw him over, 
not for his sake, hut for her own. It was not 
from any special knowledge of the character of 
Ang^lique that the thought arose, but rather 
from a knowledge of what he himself would hare 
done had he been in the same situation. Indeed, 
would not any man or woman of sense have done 
so ? So he had to a slight extent to draw upon 
his imagination. 

" By-the-wav," he said, " I doubt if you can 
see her to-day. 

"Wliynot?" 

"I have been at the house, and she will not 
be in till the evening." 

" And in the evening she will be at the theatre. 
It is damned unlucky." 

"At the theatre?" 

"Yes; don't you know? She is going to 
come out for the first time." 

" The devil she is ! I hope Miss Clare won't 
know that, at all events. She >\-ill object ten 
times more if she hears that your wife has ap- 
peared on the stage." 

"Then it will be all the more for me not to 
let Angelique suffer for so unjust a prejudice," 
said Hugh, loftily. " I will sw her this evening, 
anyhow — at the theatre itself, for that matter. 
But don't go, old fellow. How the deuce is one 
to get through the dav till then ?" 

"I would stay with pleasure, only I have an 
engagement that I must keep. Shall I look you 
up to-night after the play is over ?" 

" Do ; and if I'm not in, wait forme." 

Warden at once caught the first coach that 
was passing. 

"To Bemers Street," he said; and then 
settled himself down to think ; an art that he 
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had of late been cultivating rather too assidu- 
ously in some directions, and neglecting too 
much in others. 

Fortunately, he was not obliged to lose any 
time, for Marie was out, and Ang^lique at home. 
She was reading a manuscript, and the room 
looked more like a milliner's workshop than 
ever. She rose as he entered, and smiled gra- 
ciously. 

*'Ah, Mr. Warden," she said, "you have 
come just in time." 

'* For what?" 

*' To-night I make my debut ; and I shall ex- 
pect you to come and hiss me." 

" I will come, of course; but otherwise I do 
not intend to be alone in a crowd. What is the 
part, and where ?" 

*' Here is the bill." 

"But I don't see your name ?" 

"But you see that of Miss Marchmont — we 
are the same. I play Donna Inez." 

**By-the-way, I have seen a friend of ours, 
who will also come, and not hiss you, I should 
say." 

"And who is that, pray? — Miss Raymond?" 

"Scarcely, seeing that she is in sliire. 

Shall you be angry if I tell you a secret ?" 

She looked at him quickly and sharply. ^ 

" I suppose you mean that you want to tell 
me one ?" 

" Exactly «o." 

"And that you have come on purpose to tell 
it?" 

"That is so, also." 

She looked a little anxious. " Yon had better 
tell it then, and run the risk of my b^ing angry. 
I adore secrets." 

"It is this, then. I have just come from 
Denethorp." 

"Is that all?" 

"Not quite. When there, I did myself the 
honor of calling at Earl's Dene.'* She watched 
his. face, and saw that he was smiling in a way 
that half alarmed, half reassured her — as, in fact, 
he intended. He went on. "I do not know 
whether you know that the great Madam Clare 
has some belief in my wisdom ?" 

"You are veiy mysterious." 

"Well, it seems that you have made a con- 
quest." 

She tossed her head. "It is very possible," 
she answered. 

" So possible that it must be so. But, I fear, 
not of the great lady." 

And why do you say all this to me?" 
To fulfill a promise. To tell you that she 
will never consent to her nephew's marriage." 

"Indeed! I am very much obliged to her. 
And, in return for your secret, I will give you a 
piece of advice." 

"What is that r 

"Not to meddle with what does not concern 
you," 

* * I beg your pardon . Mr. Lester is my friend ; 
and what concenis him, concerns me also." 

" Then speak to him, if you think I am not fit 
to marry him. I think it scarcely usual among 
gentlemen to do as you seem to be doing. You 
know nothing about the matter. Are you in his 
confidence as well as in Miss Clare's ?" 

"I am ; and have spoken to him also." 

"And he sent you here?" She began to be 
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terribly afraid that her game was lost — that Hugh 
had yielded, and had been ashamed to tell her so 
in person. Like Mark Warden, she was apt to 
judge of what other people would do by what she 
would have done in their place ; and she, too, was 
a person of sense. 

*' No— not at all." 

" Then why do you come?" 

"To appeal to your generosity on behalf of 
my friend." 

'"Ah, I begin to understand. You mean that 
Miss Clare will disinherit him ?" 

" I fear so. Indeed, I am sure of it if — " He 
paused. 

"If what?" 

"If he remains true to you; if he marries 
you, and — if she knows it," He spoke the last 
words with a marked and special emphasis which 
she could not fail to perceive. 

He saw that she understood as much of his 
thought as he wished her to understand. But 
she looked inquiringly, nevertheless. 

"You know how straightforward he is," he 
replied to her look. 

" That is true. And I, too, should be the last 
to advise deception. You are right. It is not 
for me to ruin him." 

She spoke so seriously that he stared at her 
for a moment in astonishment. Then he smiled. 

"You will refuse to marry him, then ?" 

She turned away her face. 

" If it must be so," she said, in a low tone. 

"And about this evening ?" He did not tliink 
it worth while to waste words of sympathy. 

"Let him come to the theatre." 

" Of course you will not tell him that I have 
told you this ? I have been acting solely for his 
interest, and I should not like him to quan*el 
with m6 for having acting as his friend." 

"Of course not. And now I dare say you 
will not mind leaving me to myself. *!/ she 
knows it /' " she added to herself, with a smile. 
" Well, I think I am able to keep a secret from 
Madam Clare." 

"Well, I have kept my promise," thought 
Warden to himself. "If Hugh Lester will 
make a fool of himself, that is not my fault." 

And to a certain extent he really persuaded 
himself that it was not. 
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So far as the world at large was concerned, 
this was the history of that evening, according 
to the dramatic critic of the "Trumpet:" 

"Last night was produced at this house, for 
the first time, a new musical drama entitled 
* Faith's Reward,"* written by Mr. , the mu- 
sic being composed by M. Prosper. The plot is 
briefly this, " etc. * ' The music is excellent, " etc. 
" Miss Marchmont, the debutante, however^ must 
be pronounced a failure. She is remarkably pret- 
ty, and that is always something ; but unfortu- 
nately, in her case, that is all. It often happens 
that a first appearance calls for indulgence ; but 
when the debutante, far from showing any sjnnp- 
tom of nervousness, gives by her carelessness of 
demeanor and apparent indlfiercnce to what she 
is about, the impression that she thinks herself 
.too good for her audience, for her fellow-actors. 
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and for her part, while her whole style of singing 
and acting prores that she is very mnch mis- 
taken, she deserves the reverse of indulgence. 
We are afraid, however, that an actress so care- 
less of applause will be equally careless of cen- 
sure ; and if that is the case, it will be unneces- 
sary for us to give ourselves the trouble of break- 
ing a fly upon the wheel. We should say that a 
few years' diligent practice of her profession in 
the provinces would be extremely beneficial to 
her, as to many others we could name whose 
strength is not equal to their courage." 

The truth is, however, that the preoccupation 
of the Mutante in question was very excusable 
indeed. She was not like Warden, who could 
grasp at shadows without dropping substances ; 
nor could she throw herself into Mr. 's com- 
edy while she was at the same time playing the 
principal part in her own. 

iH « 4t * 4> * 

Don Perez, "I go, then, proud girl; but if 
I read woman's soul aright, thou wilt yet be the 
bride of Don Perez." 

Donna Inez, "Never! Is it thus thou read- 
est woman's soul ? Thinkest thou that all Gol- 
conda's treasure would buy the heart of Inez? 
Hather will I wander in poverty with my Ferdi- 
nand, than dwell in halls of dazzling light with 
thee. 

"* If weeping lips and smiling eyes 
Witbiu a moeSy dell, 
Yet throngh the roaring of the skies, 
Oh, bid me not farewell ! 

•' * Go—and amid thy vassal thralls 
Awake the wonder wild ; 
But Inez scorns thy dazzling halls, 
The free, the gypsy child V " 

lExU, 

"Ah, Mr. Lester, how you startled me I I 
scarcely thought you woidd be here. I am 
afraid you will not be very well amused." 

" Can you give me a minute or two presently ? 
I have something to say to you." 

"Not quite so loud, please. They will hear 
you in the house." 

"When can I speak to you ?" 

" Oh, now, if you like ; only we had better get 
out of the way. Now, Hugh, what is it ? You 
look very grave. It is nothing serious ?'* 

" Indeed it is, Angelique. Have you to go on 
again soon ?" 

" Not for fifteen minutes at least." 

"I fear I have done wrongly, AngcHique, in 
not having told you before that, in marrying <ne, 
you run the risk of marrying a very poor man in- 
deed. You were right when you thought tliat 
my aunt would object to my marriage." 

"You come, then, to say good-bye ? Do not 
be afraid. I release you." And she sighed pro- 
foundly. 

"AngcHiquel Can you — " 

"Good-bye, then." She held out her hand, 
turned away her head, and sighed more profound- 
ly still. 

" Do you, then, not love me ?" 

She threw him for answer one of those glances 
through the eyelids in which she excelled. 

"Tlien do not," he replied, " let me hear an- 
other word of my being released, imless you fear 
poverty." 

"Hugh I" 

" Do you think I come to ask you to release 
Angd]jque ? Did you think me so base, so 



cowardly ? Did ron think that I Would sell yon 
for Eorrs Dene ?'^ 

" Ah, if it coidd be ! But no — I can not con- 
sent to be the cause of your ruin." 

"Ang^ique, I shall begin to think that yon 
never really loved me." 

" How can you speak so cruelly ? You know 
that I have— that I—" " do," she added, in a look. 

"Angelique, if you do not love me, it is I that 
release you. Tell me so, and — But if you do 
love me, there is only one way in which vou can 
prove your love. I will accept no other." 

"If I thought I could really make you happy 
— could really compensate you for what you 
lose — " 

" Could I be happy without you ?" 

" I do not deser\'e so great a sacrifice.** 

"It is no sacrifice. Do you think I care a 
straw for what I lose when I think of what I 
shall gain ? I swear by God that I will not have 
Earl's Dene without you. In any case, I will re- 
fuse it." 

" And is all the sacrifice — I must call it so— to 
be on your side ?" 

"Do you not sacrifice yourself sufficiently by 
giving yourself to me ?" 

"Ah, Hugh! you are too noble. No, I can 
not fii}d it in my heart to struggle against you — 
against myself any longer. I will, then, be every 
thing to you ; my life shall be spent in trying to 
give you no cause for regret." 

"Dearest I" Had she not checked him, he, 
forgetting as he did where they were, would have 
taken her in his arms at once. 

" But— I must impose a condition." 

" What condition ?" 

"After all, I feel that I am acting selfishly. 
Whatever you may say, I can not but know that 
I am indulging my own heart to your loss. For 
my own sake, let me too, make a sacrifice. I 
wUl be yojur wife — Heaven knows how gladly! 
But I will not, I ought not, unless you pronuse 
me this." 

"What is it?" 

"A reconciliation with one who loves you as 
Miss Clare must love you, is always possible. I 
will not let you throw away the chance of it. I 
declare to you that my whole life would be spent 
in miseiy if I thought I had not done all for you 
that you will let me do. I would have refused 
you now if I could have done so, but I could not. 
But I will make another effort to refuse yon, un- 
less you promise thst Miss Clare shall not know 
of our engagement until we are married." 

Hugh looked grave, and almost frowned. 

" I am sorry you wish this, Angelique. Mv 
aunt has a right to know. Besides, to conceal it 
would look as though I wished to keep Eaii's 
Dene by deceit — ^by a sort of fraud." 

" Of course she must not think that. But I 
am so afraid — until we can no( be parted, what 
might not happen to part us ? If Miss Clare is 
so resojived, what might she not do or say — ^** 

"My aunt would never do any thing under- 
hand." 

"Of course not. But so many things might 
happen. You promise, then? Then now I am 
quite happy." 

" But, dearest—" 

"Ah! there is Monsieur Prosper coming to 
speak to me. But don't go. Monsieur Prosper, 
tliis is Mr. Lester — an old friend of mine." 
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"Monsieur, I am charmed. But I would 
speak with you, Mademoiselle. It is great pity 
so charming a young lady should never have been 
in love." 

Lester stared at so extraordinary a mode of 
address. Ang^ique looked at him and smiled. 

** What makes you think I never have been ?" 
she asked Monsieur Prosper. " Is it because I 
"have never been in love with you ?" 

" Because you sing just as if you had no heart. 
Mademoiselle. That is why. Excuse me Mon- 
sieur ;" and he passed on to resume his post at 
the conductor's desk. Lester smiled in his turn : 
he felt that he knfew better. 

" You know, dearest," he said, when Monsieur 
Prosper had left them, " that I can refuse you 
nothing. But if I yield to you in this, there must 
be no delay in our marriage." 

She looked at him affectionately, and suffered 
him to hold her hand for a moment ; but not for 
so long a moment that the caress could be ob- 
seiTed by any curious eyes. 

" We will not talk of that to-night, Hugh. I 
must consult with Marie, you know. Oh dear — 
I wish I had not got to go on again." 

"And -you will not repent joining yourself to 
one who will have no wealth but your love ?" 

** How often am I to say no? You are not 
like Monsieur Prosper, are you, and think that I 
have no heart ?" 

"I think so, indeed!—" 

And he would no doubt have said something 
very much to the purpose, when ** Miss March- 
mont!" was called, and she had to leave the 
drama in which she was acting so well, for that 
in which, according to the "Trumpet," she was 
acting so indifferently. 

Her lover was of course in ecstasies. He had 
never doubted her for a moment ; bat bis triumph 
was none the less to hear from herself that she 
was willing to share his foi*tune, whatever it might 
be. How he was to support her he did not 
know ; but his exultation was too gi*eat to be dis- 
turbed by a thought which the life that he had 
hitherto led entirely prevented his being able to 
bring home to himself. A man who has never 
known what it is to want for any thing, has great 
faith in the bounty of Fortune. To couple his 
own name with tha( of want, is as practically im- 
possible as to seriously and really couple it with 
that of death. However it maybe in metaphys- 
ics, no one can, in the actual world of fact, imag- 
ine what he has never known. Now Hugh had 
never in his life known what it was to want a 
hundred pounds without being able to get it ; so 
that, a fortiori, to realize the probable want of a 
dinner for two was entirely out of the question. 
Rich in love and strength, utterly ignorant of 
what poverty means, he even looked forward to 
all the pleasures of necessary toil, and forgot to 
consider the wearing-pains and bitter disappoint- 
ments that accompany it >Yith no less certainty. 
And surely — so it seemed to him — the strength 
and energy that had sufficed to make him the ^t 
man of his inches in all shire, and in Cam- 
bridge to boot, would suffice to clear a path through 
the world that should be just broad enough for 
himself and for one other. There was time 
enough yet to determine the precise manner in 
which he should exert it, and, at least for the 
present evening, sufficient unto the day was the 
evil thereof. Of course, Ange'lique had no need 
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to indulge in gloomy anticipations. She would 
indeed be but a bungler if Miss Clare did not die 
in ignorance not only of the engagement, but of 
the marriage also. She knew her own power 
over her lover ; and as he was honest and unsuspi- 
cious, she was not afraid of losing it. Besides, is 
it not the duty of a good wife to guard her hus- 
band's interests when he is inclined to destroy 
them ? This part of. her duty, at all events, she 
was resolved to fulfill to the letter. 

The result of her resolution was, that not very 
long after the debut of Miss Marchmont the fol- 
lowing paragraph appeared in the " Trumpet :" 

"Mr. H. Lester, M.P. for Denethorp, has ac- 
cepted the stewardship of the Chiltem Hundreds. 
Mr. M. .Warden of Denethotp has issued an ad- 
dress, in which he professes himself a supporter 
of the Government, and will, in case of a contest, 
be influentially supported. It is not improbable 
that Mr. Prescot, who unsuccessfully cpntested 
the borough at the last general election, will ap* 
pear once more in the field." 

Poor Ang^ique! She seemed to liave turned 
out but a female Alnaschar, afler all. The future 
Mrs. Lester of EarPs Dene, Lady Lester of Earl's 
Dene, Countess of Denethorp, and Heaven knows 
what besides, woke up to find herself Mrs. Lester 
of nowhere, the wife of a disinherited man who 
had not even a profession to fall back upon. Add- 
ed to this, she hod the mortification of seeing 
that she had been duped most cruelly. Had it 
not been for Wai-den's advice, for Warden's sng- 
gestions, she would still have been safe ; and who 
but he could have betrayed her secret to Miss 
Clare? The <juestion, "CW bono?" was only 
too applicable, m its proper sense. It was cer- 
tainly not herself, and it was as certainly not her 
husband, for the letter which he had ^vritten to his 
aunt upon his marriage she had taken care should 
not leave London ; so that, as it turned out, she 
had herself made matters worse by causing Miss. 
Clare to think that her nephew bad eQdte^yocQd 
to deceive her. 

Hugh was infinitely distressed, not by the loss 
of Earl's Dene, but by this fini^ proof thftt she 
who had been a mower to \xm i^ his life had 
withdrawn herself from him foreyer ; for if shft 
had loved him as a mother^ he felt towards her 
as a son, and his distress was embittered by her 
complete silence. It needed all his happiness in 
the possession of Ang^iquc, and all his conscious- 
ness of having dpne what was right and honora- 
ble, to reconcile him to this great loss. As to 
Warden, now that the field was clear, he was 
more than ever haunted by the thought, "If it 
were not for Marie I" 



CHAPTER XVL 

It very soon appeared that the agony of nerv- 
ousness to which Marie had been a victim in 
the presence of Monsieur Prosper had been the 
consequence, not of weakness, but of strength. 
There is no need to give any detailed account of 
the concert at which she had had to make her 
debut, or of the many days preceding it which 
she spent in a constant succession of cold fits of 
fear. It is sufficient that the house at which her 
performance took place was one which in those 
days gave and withheld musical fame ; and ih^t 
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her nervousness was blown into a red-and-white 
glow of power as soon as she began to feel that 
strange and subde sympathy between artist and 
audience which is at once both the cause and 
consequence of a true triumph, and to recognize 
in the perfect silence which is its outward sign 
the sure herald of a coming burst of applause. 
In a Word, she was accepted at once as few 
debutantes are ever SLCcepted ; and the next day 
had almost become so ramous as to have made 
enemies as wdl as friends. Nor were the form- 
er by any means >vithout just ground for their 
depreciatory criticisms. It is true that she had 
t^en every body by storm, but it was to a 
great extent in the teeth of orthodox tradition. 
^^Citait fnagnifique,mais cerChaitpas laffuerre," 
But the most competent judges resemble the most 
ignorant in this, that they are only too glad to 
pardon a great many artistic faults for the sake 
of strength and enthusiasm, seeing that where 
there are the latter the former ai'e safe to come 
in good time ; but that where there are. not, they 
can never either be given or acquired. In 
short, when least expecting it, Monsieur Pros 
per had become the discoverer of a new star, 
and he was certainly not the man to hide his 
light, whether it was original or reflected, under 
a bushel. 

Marie herself, according to her nature, at first 
objected strongly to adopting at once the semi- 
public life that her patron urged upon her. She 
put it that she could not thus expect to support 
herself for some time ; that meanwhile it was 
absolutely necessary for her to begin at once to 
earn her own bread and that of her little house- 
hold ; and that she could do this most effectually 
and safely by pursuing the more humble path of 
daily teaching that she had marked out for her- 
self. But, explain her circumstances as she 
would. Monsieur Prosper would only say : 

**The only road to the skies. Mademoiselle, 
is up the garret-stairs. Mozart climbed them, 
Moretti climbed them, I climbed them, every 
body who has ever done any thing has had to 
climb them; and you, Mademoiselle, arc one 
whose duty for the present is to starve." 

But though this was his theory, he obtained a 
few pupils for her in spite of it— just enough to 
keep the wolf actually from the door — and, for 
the rest, kept her upon an artistic treadmill. 
Her external history, therefore, as well after the 
concert as before it, was far from being event- 
ful. 

Not eventful, indeed, but something very much 
more, in more ways than one. For with what- 
ever justice Mark Warden might repeat to him- 
self, over and over again, "If it were not for 
Marie," Marie had at least an equal reason for 
saying — had it ever occurred to her to say it — 
♦* If it were not for Mark !" 

The greatest event of all had happened to her, 
in which all smaller events were merged. In a 
word, she had done what it is not given to one 
in ten thousand to do — she had found out her 
own true line in life ; and it was, unfortunately, 
not only essentially different from, but antipa- 
thetic to, that which should have been hers as 
the wife of Mark Warden, or, indeed, as the 
wifb of almost any man. To her own intense 
astonishment it was she, and not her divine cou- 
sin, who had turned out to be the swan of the 
family, and to. be confessed as such by other 



swans. It was not long — thanks partly, no 
doubt, to the exertions of her patron and tyrant, 
which went far to counteract the effects of her 
own modesty and want of self-confidence, but 
assuredly also in great measure to her own. nat- 
ural genius, which in all lines of art, but most 
especially in here, so often and so wonderfully 
outdoes the effects of the most complete train- 
ing — ^before her name was familiar to almost ev- 
eiT one in London except her own husband, 
who was one of those to whom the very highest 
artistic reputation is meaningless and incompre- 
hensible. He was one of that immense body of 
often really sensible people who can never be 
made to regard art as a serious pursuit— on a 
level in point of seriousness, to say the least of 
it, with law and trade ; who think of it as a 
means of mere amusement both to the artist and 
to his audience, and to whom the difference be- 
tween a Bach and a grinder of barrel-organs is 
not so much even as a difference of degree. Un- 
der almost any other circumstances his wife, in 
her ignorance of her own nature, would have 
been quite content practically to have acted 
upon this view. Hitherto she had looked upon 
human svmpathy as not only the chief but the 
only neea of her soul ; but now she had learned, 
without having followed the process, that her 
soul had need of a higher sympathy than one 
that was merely human and personal, and noth- 
ing more. Far different in this respect was she 
from Felix. He, as it were, had started as an 
enthusiast and full-blown genius; and all that 
he had seen and learned had, as has been seen, 
tended to disgust him. He had expected to find 
the lives of those who had devoted themselves to 
art as fair and as beautiful as art itself ; and ho 
felt in consequence, something like the novice 
in Gustavo Dore's picture when he finds himself 
for the first time surrounded by the gross incar- 
nate torpor in the midst of which he must hence- 
forth waste liis enthusiasm and devotion, and to 
which he must conform unless he chose to seek 
refuge in the madness of vain revolt. But she, 
to whom the artist life was an altogether an? 
known garden, assimilated, like the bee in the 
fable, all that was pure and good in it, and left 
all its poison unnoticed an^ unknown. When 
she found herself treated unjustly — and she had 
far too much merit not to meet with frequent in- 
justice — she set the cause down to her own 
shortcomings, and exerted herself all the more 
to remove the cause. When she was overpraised 
— and she had far too many faults to deserve all 
the praise bestowed upon her — she set it down 
to the kindness of her friends and the generosity 
of the world, and exerted herself all the more in 
order that her friends and the world might not 
bestow their kindness and generosity where 
either was undeserved. Indeed the critics, 
whether they blamed or whether they praised, 
disturbed her mind very little indeed. She was 
following her art neither for fame nor for wealth, 
but simply fbr itself; and indeed she would, in 
her o>vn way, have continued to follow it, as she 
had always done, without saying a word about 
it to any body, even had chance never thro^vn 
her in the way of Monsieur Prosper or any one 
else. But in that case she certainly would never 
have followed it in public ; and almost the only 
reason for which she did so now was, that she 
thereby might, so far as she could, relievo her 
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husband from the burdensome daty of helping 
her to live. 

Genius is by no means invariably united with 
a thirst for fame. Indeed it is by no means 
certain that such is the case even usually. Fame 
is always welcome when it comes, of course ; 
but the true spur and aim of geniusj in any sense 
of the word, is its own self-sufficing energy. 

Thus it happened that, while Marie knew 
nothing of her husband's life, he understood less 
than nothing of hers. He did not even attempt 
to hide from himself that he regretted the error 
of his boyhood most bitterly ; nor was he deep- 
sighted enough to see what a prize he had drawn 
in the great marriage-lottery, as considered even 
from a paying and practiced point of view. As 
for her, she was still looking forward to doing 
her du^ as a good wife, and was eager to find 
herself in a position to do it. But even in her 
case it must be allowed that the bud of her ro- 
mance had withered without ever having de- 
veloped into its natural blossom. 

She was indeed in a false position altogether. 
Honest as the day, she was living a lie ; and not 
only so, but acquiescing in it, as though her con- 
duct were the most right in the world. She was 
a wife, and yet holding a relation to her husband 
that was less than that of a mistress ; less than 
if she were separated in fact or divorced in law. 
They had not even a thought, not even a wish, 
in common ; and what she hacL become was 
brought about l^ far other hands than those of 
her husband. He was the same Mark Warden 
still, in all essential matters ; but, even in essen- 
tial matters, she was no longer the same Marie. 

And yet, though essentially different, she was 
still the same — if such a self-contradictory ex- 
pression is intelligible. In ways, and thoughts, 
and feelings, and views of life, the celebrated 
artist must needs differ widely from' the obscure 
country girl; but in other things, happily — in 
the goodness that is the gift of nature and not 
of experience — ^no mental developmerit need 
work a change. By knowledge, the best sort 
of purity is only made purer still ; and of this 
bei^flort was hers. 

j4K <^oane, among numerous other acquaint- 
^jhsBB of her own profession, she came to see a 
Igjodd deal Df Felix ; with whom, to tell the truth, 
^f^e was considerably disappointed when she saw 
him for the first time. In her fancy she had al- 
ways pictured him as being in style and in ap- 
pearance a kind of romance hero ; and her idea 
of a romance hero had by no means been the 
same as that of her cousin. But it is due to Fe- 
lix to say that her disappointment was soon 
over. With many weaknesses on both sides, 
each had strength of nature enough, and more 
than enough points of S3nnpathy, to make real 
friendship between them possible; and those 
aspects of character which were weak in the one, 
were precisely those which were strong in the 
other. Accordingly, this friendship of theirs 
was of incalculable benefit to both. 

Now, to allude to a rather delicate and much- 
disputed topic, it may be very true that friend- 
ship, in the true sense of a word which expresses 
the highest of all human relations, does not 
often come to exist between a man and a wom- 
an unless the age of one or both is such as to 
render the intmsion of passion unlikely; and 
not TOiy often then. But such age is not nec- 



essarily old age. The youth that belongs to the 
artist nature and not to fewness of years has this 
pri\ilege, at least j that it is capable of experienc- 
ing and comprehending the effect of sentiment 
which not only is not bom of passion, but does 
not even necesBarily result in it>— of that order 
of sentiment which is mere foolishness and a 
stumbling-block to men who pique themselves 
upon knowing the world, and upon calling 
things by their right names. The truth is, that 
the artist nature is always rather sentimental 
than passionate. He whose nature leads him 
to mf^e a conscious or unconscious study of 
emotion for purposes of reproduction can not be 
so completely under the influence of the passions 
and sentiments that he himself undergoes, as the 
man who simply feels and suffers, and never at- 
tempts to analyze. The great high-priest of 
Art, never forgetting the beat of the measure 
of his hexameters even in the very embrace of 
his mistress, is only a type of illustrations that 
might be multiplied by thousands. It is certain- 
ly not that the lives of artists are more pure than 
those of other men and women ; but it is that 
their souls have hved in the expression and im- 
agination of passion rather than in passion itself. 
With the ordinary man, passion is its own aim ; 
with the artist, it is bat a means to produce sen- 
timent ; and if sentiment can be produced with- 
out the aid of passion, there is no reason why 
passion need have any thing to do with the mat- 
ter. 

In other words, the swine will revel in the mud 
for the mud's sake, without reference to the 
pearls that may have been cast therein; the 
higher nature will cast itself into the piud also, 
but it will be in order to rout out the pearls ; 
and if the pearls are thrown upon a clean place, 
will not care for the mud at all. 

This may seem to be rather a transcendental 
way of regarding a fiddler and a music-mistress 
who came to know each other intimately, and 
did not happen to fall in love. Nevertheless, it is 
not to be taken in the light of a digression. 

Marie had until now lived a life as hidden from 
herself as it had been from othei-s. It was as 
though she had been asleep in the enchanted 
forest. Her soul had indeed been none the less 
that of the artist, but it had not as yet eaten of 
the tree of knowledge. To speak more prosaic- 
ally, she had not the least idea that she diiSered 
in any way from other girls of her own age, ex- 
cept that she was rather more stupid and very 
much more shy ; though, in reality, she could not 
have proved that she possessed something of the 
higher nature more than by being content to be 
what she was, and by doing what she could to 
develop what she had. But now that she had 
found admittance into a region the inhabitants 
of which were openly and consciously interested 
in all that had always unconsciously interested 
her, and who accepted her thoughts and ways 
as if they placed her above instead of below the 
crowd, she felt, if not like the sleeping princess 
when the prince arrived at the end of the Jhundred 
years of slumber, yet at aU events like the sup- 
posed duckling when it first found itsdf with its 
own kind. Here it was that the sympathy of 
Felix made itself useful, by teaching her the spirit 
of the language of her new world, and by making 
her feel her own strength, which was now de- 
veloping itself rapidly and surely. 
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But if he gave much, he received very much 
more than he gave; not that his was by any 
means the lower nature in all respects, but it 
certainly was in some. Friendship can not exist 
where the superiority is all on one side; and 
that, certain woraen-scomers may be tempted to 
say, may be the reason why friendship between 
men and women is, to say the least of it, so rare ; 
while on the other hand, there are others who 
might account for the same fact on a similar 
but opposite ground. Thus, like many young 
artists — and like some old ones too, for that mat- 
ter — he was too much inclined to the charlatan- 
ism of playing the genius, of railing at social 
rules, and of glorifying the land of Bohemia, not 
as a region where it is right that the apprentice 
of art should pass some of his Wander-Jahre, his 
vears of travel, but as a home to be lived in and 
loved for its o^vn sake. But, after the manner of 
his kind, he was intensely capable of taking the 
impress of others* natures without in the least 
degree losing the original mould of his own ; 
and however much sympathy Marie came to 
have with the man himself, she had no sympathy 
with vanity, or with any of its external symp- 
toms. Charlatanism of every kind was bound to 
feel itself ridiculous before her harmonious direct- 
ness of thought and speech ; and she could not 
see that it is better in itself to be poor than to be 
rich, better to be at war than to be at peace, 
better to make the worst than the best of tilings. 
Her own road might have to lie through Bohe- 
mia ; but she had her own Stratford, her own 
]>aylesford, beyond its borders. 

Nor was it only by her directness of natm*e and 
by her good sense that she did him good. He 
was alone in the world, and had always been so ; 
and though he had often found kindness and 
good comradeship, this kind of sympathy was 
something altogether new to him. Every one 
needs sometimes to talk freely and sincerely 
about himself to somebody ^ every one needs 
sometimes to make confession, and no one is fit 
to be his own confessor. Felix was no excep- 
tion to the rule. On the contrary, free speech 
was indeed to him the mind's morning, that 

"Spreads the beaateoos images abroad, 
W hicli else lie fUrled and cloaded in the soul.** 

He was filled' with dreams and fancies to over- 
flowing, which, had he not met with her, would 
have been in a fair way to become corrupt and 
morbid. 

But it must not for a moment be supposed that 
he in the least degree thus esca|)ed from the tyran- 
ny of his grande passion . Temperaments like his 
are invariablv far more influenced by the cruelty 
than by the kindness of a mistress ; nor, ridiculous 
as such a disposition may appear to modem no- 
tions, is it by any means a sign of weakness, except 
so far as one may apply the word weakness to gen- 
erosity, unselfishness, faith, loyalty, and other kin- 
dred quaKties. Accordingly,' in this matter there 
was some reticence between them. But still they 
did speak of it, and of her who had been and was 
still the heroine of the life-story of which Marie 
now became the first and only confidante. 

Nor must it be supposed either that Felix took 
the, to him, inexplicable breach between himself 
and Ang61ique by any means calmly. Friend- 
ship is no substitute for passion. Nor could 
Mnne help seeing liow things were going ; and 



though it was impossible for her to accept the 
fact that Ang61ique could by any possibility do 
wrong, the state of things made her very unhap- 
py indeed. At last the day came when all 
was over; when her cousin threw herself into 
her 'arms and told her that she was now Mrs. 
Lester. What Marie answered was inaudible 
through tears, partly of sympathy, partly of sor- 
row. But she did insist upon one thing — that 
Felix should be told at once how matters stood ; 
and she was brave enough to undertake herself 
to be his informant. 

So one dav she sent for him suddenly^, and as 
gently and kindly as she could — that is to say 
with all possible gentleness and kindness — told 
him the news. The pill that he had to swallow 
was bitter, but he could not complain of any want 
of tenderness on the part of his physician. 

Then she went on to make excuses for Ang6- 
lique. 

"Yes," she said, "it would have been best if 
she could have told you at once that she had 
mistaken her heart. But then you must remem- 
ber how young she was" — what a girl she is stilL 
If you only knew how difiScult it often is for any 
girl to know her own heart — " 

"Oh, you need not be afraid," he answered, 
with false composure ; " I am not going to com- 
plain of her. What you say is doubtless all 
most true." « 

But his false composure did not deceive her. 

" If you only knew how distressed she herself 
is ; how anxious she is that you should not think 
harshly of her ; how she hopes for your happi- 
ness — " 

" Mai'ie," he said, in a firm voice, ** if she is 
happy, that ought to be enough for me, and shall 
be. Tell her — no, you need tell her nothing ; 
what is there to tell?" 

" I wish she could have loved you," said Ma- 
rie at last, after a long pause. 

"Well — now I suppose I am manied to Art 
in earnest," he answered, with a shade of bitter- 
ness. 

"We are all of us young yet," she replied, 
with the air of earnest gravity which sometimes 
gave her face such an almost ludicrous sort of 
piquancy. "And you have all the world before 
you. After all, there is no woman — no, none — 
who is worth a man's career." 

It was curious that Marie should have used 
almost the very words of a man like Monsieur 
Prosper. But then her meaning was not quite 
the same. 

Certainly the words that had been spoken be- 
tween them had been cold enough. When two 
pei*sons are very strongly moved, their words 
are always cold ; and very often their manner 
also. But the words and manner of Felix did 
not deceive Marie in the least degree. She 
knew only too well what their coldness meant — 
how the reaction would come when her presence 
no longer acted as a restraint upon him. Far 
from being afraid of a scene, she would have 
been only too glad if he had set his whole heart 
free before her. 

But he took her hand and thanked her in- 
stinctively with his eyes ; for what, he knew not. 

It is all very well, however, to enjoy the sym- 
pathy of an amiable woman from whom one is 
only too well disposed to receive it ; but to re- 
ceive the commiseration of a man, however kind- 
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ly meant, is in such cases by no means so pleas- 
ant. As he was leaving the house of Marie he 
was caught hold of in the street by Monsieur 
Prosper, among whose virtues delicacy was cer- 
tainly not included. 

There can be nothing more miserable than, 
with a heart swollen almost to bursting, with an 
aching breast, throbbing brain, and sightless 
eyes, suddenly to meet in the public streets one 
vwth whom we are bound to speak as though 
nothing had happened of more consequence than 
a change in the weather. But it is still worse 
than this when our acquaintance happens to be 
one who, out of a sort of half-peh'erse, half-kind- 
ly instinct, insists, as a matter of course, upon 
plunging at once into the very subject which bet- 
ter tact would have taught him to avoid. We 
then have to smile ten times as much as there is 
any need ; to talk ten times as lightly ; to let 
him say what he >vill, even though at every word 
he tramples upon a thousand corns. And the 
worst of it is, that when under such circum- 
stances as those of Felix we arc stiiving to bury 
our heads in the sand, we are certain to be 
caught hold of by our own particular Monsieur 
Prosper. 

" So it seems tliat my fair pupil has run away 
with a duke, or a marquis — which is it ? Well, 
80 much the better for you. I know something 
of the women, ma foi ! and congratulate you 
from my soul. If you had manied that girl, 
you would have been frittered away in no time. 
Bah ! my dear fellow, I am only speaking the 
truth. I grant you she is charming — unmar- 
ried. Now her cousin — there would be an art- 
ist's companion for you, if she were not an art- 
ist herself. She would work by a man's side, 
even if she didn't lead the way ; and an attic or 
palace — all would be the same to her. I only 
hope to heaven she will never marry, though ! 
A wife may be a good artist, but as soon as she 
becomes a mother it is all over with her. Bah ! 
it's lucky for this Ang^ique of yours that her 
duke or marquis, or whoever he is, is a rich 
man, or I shouldn't envy him his bargain." 

If Felix had not broken down before Marie, it 
was not likely that he would do so before Mon- 
sieur Prosper. 

"He is neither duke nor marquis," he said; 
*' and I hear that he has given up every thing 
for her sake." 

" Don't you believe such nonsense. No, my 
boy — a man will give up much for a woman, but 
not every thing. I dare say, if the truth were 
known, Antony found it quite worth his while to 
lose the world just for the sake, not of keeping 
Cleopatra, but of getting rid of Octavia. What 
ai-e you going to do now ? Will you come and 
dine ?" A dinner seemed to be bis panacea for 
all the ills of the world. 
I am engaged." 

Engaged? that's just what I thought you 
were no longer ! Oh, here's Barton — ^why, ev- 
ery body seems about to-day." 

So indeed it seemed to Felix, at all events. 

"Ah! Creville," said Barton, "we haven't 
met for an age. Why, what's up ? You look 
as if your liquor hadn't agreed with you last 
night. Is it true, Prosper, that that Miss March- 
mont, that came out in your * Faith's Reward,' 
you know, is married to ten thousand a year ? 
I shouldn't think it was on the strength of my 






notice of her in the * Trumpet.* She was a pret- 
ty girl, though. By-the-way, what's her real 
name ?" 

" She was a Miss Lefort." 

*•* By Jove ! and her Christian name ?" 

"Angelique." 

Barton burst into one of his explosions of 
laughter, which made Prosper stare curiously 
and Felix angrily. 

" I half guessed as much,** he went on be- 
tween his bursts of laughter. 

" Pray, may I ask why ?" asked Felix, rather 
sternly. 

Barton, struck by something in his tone, 
glanced at him, and then whistled. 

" Oh, never mind," he said. " I say, Pros- 
per, what are you going to do ? And you too, 
Creville ?" ^ 

" I must go home now," said Felix, turning to 
Prosper ; and he walked off without further cer- 
emony. 

" A rival ?" asked Barton. 

Prosper shrugged his shoulders. 

"Poor boy!" he said to himself. 

" By-the-way, is there any other Miss Le- 
fort ?" 

"iVbw .' I should think so !" 

"And is her name Marie ?" 

" What— do you know her ?" 

"Not in the least. But we have a mutual 
friend, I fancy. By Jove ! it would be a good 
joke. Tell me about her." 

"Willingly; and as Felix won't dine. with 
me, perhaps you will ?" 

" More than willingly, if I have not forgotten 
by this time how to dine at all." 

As to Felix, he had long had a presentiment 
that his grande passion must eventually come to 
this; but the fulfillment of a presentiment is 
never the more easy to bear because it has been 
foreseen. And now that he reached home and 
could indulge in the luxury of solitude, the reac- 
tion feared by Marie fairly came; and before 
long he had reached one of those moods in which 
men of his impulsive and excitable temperament 
are as likely as not to do something desperate. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

And so it came about that Hugh Lester found 
himself all of a sudden no longer a rich man and 
his own master, but a poor man, burdened with 
a wife and with the necessity of earning his own 
bread ; and that Ang61ique, instead of having be- 
come the heiress of Earl's Dene, found herself 
the wife of one who, as far as appearances went, 
was much more likely to sink in the scale of so- 
ciety than to rise in it. She had better by for 
have thrown in her lot with Felix, after all, even 
as a matter of prudence. He, at all events, 
could not well sink lower than where he was, 
and was in a position to earn a crust, if nothing 
more. 

To repeat her dramatic experiment was quite 
out of the question. Her fiasco had quite put 
her out of court ; nor did Monsieur Prosper or 
any other dealer in talent think sufficiently well 
of her merit to care to exert himself to recover 
her position for her. Besides, Hugh, with his 
I social theories, would have starved, and would 
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almost have let her starve, rather than have per- 
mitted her, now that she was his wife, to remain 
on, or to return to, the staee; and this even 
though she had been possessed of the power of a 
Siddons or a Fasta. The duty of supporting her 
was now, he con^dered, his entirely ; and not 
only must he support her, but in a way that 
should be entirely free from doubt or suspicion. 
No man can change his caste at will ; and though 
in the eyes of the world he was no longer Mr. 
Lester of Earl's Dene, still he was by no means 
one to think that he had, with the advantages of 
bis old position, given up its duties also. And 
then he was no doubt innuenced by an unwilling- 
ness, that would be common to most men under 
similar circumstances, to leave a young and beau- 
tiful bride among the associations of the green- 
room. • 

Perhaps, however, he would not have felt quite 
80 scrupulous upon this point had he been less 
filled with hope and courage than he wal. He 
was not conscious, in his altered circumstances, 
of any diminution of strength, or, as yet — though 
the consciousness of this would have to come 
very speedily — of any want of ready money ; and 
though bitterly grieved that his aunt had thrown 
him over so utterly, so suddenly, and, above all, 
apparently so unkindly — thanks to Angelique's 
cleverness in confiscating his letter — he was proud 
of having been able to prove his love by engaging 
in that war with the world which to lookers-on 
appears so romantic and heroic, but which to 
tbose who are actually engaged in it is so inex- 
pressibly prosaic and sordid and mean. He had 
done what lovers are for the most part contented 
with expressing their willingness to do — he had 
renounced all for the sake of her whom he loved. 

It is easy and pleasant enough to imagine 
one's self continually inspired by some lofty aim 
or motive, with a front always kept straight to 
the foe, and a heart always firm and serene and 
of good cheer, fighting one's way bravely through 
the world, drawing true friends to one's side, and 
before long prevailing by dint of sheer strength 
and honor. Just so may a boy, whose imagina- 
tion is fascinated by the idea of the career of 
arms, picture war to himself as a glorious suc- 
cession of forlorn hopes and desperate charges. 
But let the modem Don Quixote, putting his 
theory into practice, actually give up his peace 
and comfort, and plunge into the grotesque med- 
ley of hopeless and heart-sickening delays, of 
lingering wounds, of blundering, of treachery, 
and of cowardice, that make up the greater por- 
tion of the world's war, and he will be more than 
fortunate if in a very short time his high aim 
does not become directed to getting the upper- 
hand in a bargain, if experience does not teach 
him that to keep his front to the foe is to court 
death and not victory, and if he does not learn 
that the crowding of friends to his side is the 
consequence of success, and never its cause. 

But all this Hugh had yet to learn. He was 
really strong enough to do with ease many things 
from which brave men shrink. To proclaim his 
altered fortunes, and to give up his former socie- 
ty before his former society gave up him, was as 
easy and almost as inspiriting as a flourish of 
trumpets accompanying a declaration of war; 
and it was with a positive eagerness that he 
hastened to throw over all his engagements, to 
mortify his tailor by paying him, and to astonish 



the most exclusive club in London by remo\ing 
his name from the list of its members. So far it 
was upon Angelique, who had brought about the 
situation, that it boro most heavily. 

At first her anger and disappointment were ex- 
treme. She had done worse than lose the trick 
— she had been cheated ; nor did it occur to her 
that she had been cheated just because her own 
game had not been open„and straightforward. 
Fortunate was it for Hugh that the marriage was 
not of long standing, or doubtless the storm 
would have fallen upon his own head ; and as 
things were, it was not that she was too much in 
love with him to make him her scapegoat, but 
that she could not help feeling some gratitude to 
him for his sacrifice of the** world for her sake, 
and for his vain attempt to save her from sacri- 
ficing herself for his ; and the circumstance was 
too recent to have &llen even from so shdrt a 
memory as hers. And so it was for Warden 
alone that she kept the stoim that was brewing 
within her. After all, when she came to consid- 
er the matter, the game was not wholly lost. 
Miss Clare might yet be reconciled, or might die 
without a will — in fact, the chapter of accidents 
contained a hundred chances in her favor, though 
those against her might be a thousand. Soon 
she found herself saying, instead of ** Suppose I 
were Mrs. Lester of Earl's Dene," "I m«7/ be Mrs. 
Lester of Earl's Dene — and let Mark Warden 
look well to his cards !" 

In short, it was to be a duel a la mort between 
them for the prize of Earl's Dene, and both par- 
ties had their advantages. Mark Warden was 
so far the victor ; but then he had no fear of his 
opponent, and was likely to play blind. 

This determination of hers made her also re- 
solve to remain good friends with her husband. 
If he was no longer to be her high-road to for- 
tune, it was still he who must provide the materi- 
al and the instruments for making it ; and mean- 
while she must manage to play the part of the 
good wife as best she might. That he iiv'as as 
happy with her as he tried to persuade himself 
he was, can scarcely be said with truth after the 
flight of the flrst few weeks of triumph ; but he 
found no tangible reason to complain. Indeed it 
is the way of such as he not only to make the 
best of a bad bargain, but to persuade themselves 
into the belief that it is a good one. 

Nevertheless, symptoms of its having tamed 
out hot the best of all possible bargains began 
venr soon to show themselves. With the best 
will in the world to appear good-tempered, she 
could not altogether, with perfect success, con- 
trive to seem what she was not ; and she was 
too genuinely disappointed not sometimes, out of 
the fullness of her heart, to give expression to 
her disappointment. It was inconceivably bitter 
to her to have to bear small troubles and annoy- 
ances, such as having to economize in clothes, to 
haggle with small tradesmen about ounces and 
half-pence — ^a matter, by-the-way, in which her 
disgust did not prevent her proving herself a 
most admirable woman of business — and to find 
no admiration save on the part of her husband 
and from the chance passengers of the stre^. 
Hugh, too, often bored her terribly; and she 
could not help sometimes showing that he bored 
her bv yawTiing in his face, both literally and 
metaphorically. He, in his good-nature, used to 
set down her Uttle crop of shortcomings to the ac- 
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count of his owm selfishness. He tried to make 
up to her in every possible way for what he had 
made her lose, and never dreamed of laying his 
failure at her door. 

As for a reconciliation with his aunt, he had 
given up all idea of that as entirely out of the 
question ; and, too wise to cry over spilled milk, 
made up his mind not to dream of the impossi- 
ble, but to turn himself to whatever work might 
lie next his hands. 

This, again, was all very well ; but it was by no 
means so well when he came to ask himself for 
what he was fit, and what he could do. The 
question was infinitely more easy than the an- 
swer. He had no profession, and had been 
brought up to none : he knew nothing but the 
** As in prcBsenti " and the ^^ Propria quce mari- 
bus,'* which it had taken him some fifteen years 
to leaiii : he could do nothing but hunt and shoot 
and fish, and in general follow all such pursuits 
as cost a gi'eat deal of money, but bring in none 
— unless, indeed, he turned game-keeper or hunts- 
man ; and even then he would lack the profes- 
sional apprenticeship that in every pursuit dis- 
tinguishes the artist from the amateur. 

Nor were such influential persons as he had in 
his prosperous days numbered among his ac- 
quaintance particularly willing to help him now. 
In the book of the world of patronage he had 
written himself down far too great an ass to be 
within the pale of legitimate help. His vote and 
influence were lost to his party forever ; and lost, 
moreover, through his own fault. Besides, he 
was as yet too proud to be a beggar, as, indeed, 
every gentleman ought to be until necessity, as 
necessity usually ends in doing, has thickened 
his skin very considerably. 

But though, to reverse the condition of the un- 
just steward, he could not beg, to dig he was 
not ashamed; and he would have dug with 
pleasm'e had there been any room in England for 
an unpractised spade. And so it w.as before 
long borne in upon him that he had better wash 
his hands of the soil of England altogether, and 
go somewhere where digging may be had for the 
asking. 

This caused the first open dispute — it did not 
amount to a quarrel — between himself and his 
bride. What ! should she, a lady and the wife 
of a gentleman, give up the battle at once be- 
fore it was lost, and go and bury herself alive 
in the backwoods among bears both quad- 
ruped and biped ? should she spend her hours 
and days and years in cooking and scrubbing, 
and washing and mending, and bringing up a 
rough race of colonial farmers and their wives ? 
No ; it was certaiuly not for that that she had 
become the wife of Hugh Lester. If she also 
had made a bad bargain, she would try to make 
the best of it — but by improving it, and by ex- 
pending upon it time and trouble ; not by sitting 
down and putting up with it. She was not made 
beautifid to blush unseen, nor clever and endow- 
ed with aristocratic tastes to waste her tastes and 
talents in a wigwam. The life of an ' * extra lady " 
— in the theatrical sense — would be better than 
that. And so she managed to make herself so in- 
finitely disagreeable whenever Hngh even alluded 
to the subject of emigrating, that hi very soon had 
to allude to it no more. She said but little, in- 
deed, and what she did say was always strictly 
and becomingly submissive; but she submitted 



like a martyr ; and such submission on the part 
\ of a woman to the man who is in love with her 
is simply irresistible, as most women well know. 
Griseldas will always win in the long run, and, 
generally speaking, in the short run also. 

There is no need here to tell in all its details 
the whole story of Hugh Lester^s troubles : how 
he spent his days in wandering about the streets, 
and his evenings in discussing with his wife 
plans with which she had no S3rmpathy, and in 
which she consequently took no interest. Could 
he, in the course of his wanderings, have hit 
upon a plan for getting unmarried, well and 
good ; but, as things were, she was too much oc- 
cupied with her own more important schemes to 
care much about his. She was by no means so 
proud in her difliculties as he. Unknown to him 
she wrote to Alice Raymond, describing the 
position of herself and her husband; and with 
such .good effect that the young lady made a reso- 
lute attempt to act the part of peacemaker be- 
tween iViiss Clare and Hugh. It need not be 
said that her well-meant attempt met with no suc- 
cess whatever ; that, indeed, it made matters 
rather worse than before. Then Ang^lique tried 
to pei*suade Hugh himself to go down upon his 
knees to his aunt; but great as her influence 
over him was, especially when she chose to exert 
it actively, in this he was firm. All that he had 
to say he had already said in that letter whose 
fate was known to Ang^ique alone. And then, 
at last, in spite of her courage and confidence in 
her own skill, she could not but own that the bat- 
tle seemed going dead against her. 

But she did not know how heavily her enemy 
was weighted. Member of Parliament, indeed, 
he had a fair prospect of becoming, and a pros- 
pect of becoming in due course of time eminent 
at the bar that was scarcely less fair. But to be- 
come master of EarFs Dene, of the real prize of 
the war, it was necessary for him first to become 
the master of Alice Raymond. 

Of course that was quite out of the question. 
But still it must be confessed that he used to sec 
a great deal more of her than was at all necessa- 
ry, unless he really meant work. He was, in 
fact, so much in love with Earl's Dene, not to 
speak of New Court, that he was e\'eTy day more 
and more in love with the lady in whom their 
charms were incarnate ; or at least fancied him- 
self so, which, in such matters, means much the 
same thing. He used to hang about her, to feel 
jealous of her other he-acquaintance, and to let 
her see plainly that he carea more about her than 
about all the rest of the world put together. To 
what end, it may well be asked, when it could 
not by any possibility lead to any thing ? "Well, 
men are in such cases — that is to say, where gold 
and women are concerned — ^guided mainly by 
impulse ; and practical wisdom, such as War- 
den's, is apt to think mainly of the means, know- 
ing well how often they bring about their own 
epd.. 

And what did Alice Raymond think ? She 
was not a girl to fall easily over head and ears in 
love with any body, and certainly not until she 
was asked to do so ; and yet she did not act as 
though she were altogether unwilling that the 
question should come. She had, fbr a woman, 
most marvellously little pride of fiimily or of 
station, in this resembling her mother, whom she 
. bade fair to resemble in many other things. She 
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hnd no need to marry for wealtli, and if she chose 
to marry the son of a country surgeon, she had 
no one but herself to please! She believed in 
brains, and this surgeon's son seemed to her to 
have more brains than all the rest of her acquaint- 
ance put together — as, indeed, very likely he 
)iad. Still she had not thought about the mat- 
ter to any very alarming degree. She would 
not be surprised at his having the presumption 
to ask her to marry him, nor would she consider 
it a presumption ; but she had not by any means 
taken the precaution beforehand of making up 
her mind whether she should say yes or. no. 
This is as much as to say that she had given him 
a good deal of hope — more, perhaps, than she 
consciously intended, but not more than she was 
willing that he should have, for he stood more 
than high enough in her good graces to make 
her feel flattered by his attention to her. 

It could not but result from this that the idea 
of becoming great and rich at one coup came to 
exercise greater and gi*eater fascination over the 
mind of Warden day by day and almost hour by 
hour ; and none the less because the idea was 
apparently so eminently unpractical. When a 
practical man like himself does manage to get 
an unpractical notion into his head, and when 
he believes himself to bo incapable of entertain- 
ing any but practical notions, he is fortunate if 
it does not run away with him into the region 
of monomania. Certainly the legitimate road to 
fortune seemed in his eyes to bo desperately 
slow, now that he had obtained a vision of what 
] is contained in those words of despair, "Might 
have been." He, like Angelique, was not con- 
tent to sit down quietly and make the best of 
what he chose to consider his bad bargain. He 
had by this time fairly got past the stage of "If 
it were not for Marie;" from which to '*IIow 
can I possibly get rid of Marie ?" is only a sin- 
gle step, and scarcely so much as that. How 
he cursed the law that had made him thus suffer 
for his boyish impulse ! But, easy as it had hith- 
erto been to conceal it, it was impossible for him 
to deny his marriage, which ho had taken care 
should be only too valid. It had been nothing 
more than a ceremony, it is time ; and, in real- 
ity, ho and Marie were no more husband and 
wife than they were in the eyes of the world. 
1'here were no children to insist upon their 
rights of legitimacy in time to come; and he 
felt the burden of no duties of use or affection. 
If, for the sake of the good things that surround- 
ed and wei*e represented by her, he fancied that 
he loved Alice Raymond, he in the same way 
and by the same process was rapidly coming, 
without any fancy in the matter, to detest Marie 
as the one obstacle to his obtaining that for 
which his whole soul hungered. What earthly 
reason, he asked himself, was there why he 
should be willing to cleiive to Marie in full sight 
of the rich prize that was passing within reach 
of his hands ? She was not beautiful ; she was 
stupid — so he thought, for the nature of her de- 
velopment was a sealed book to him ; she had 
no sympathy with his aims — which was perfectly 
true ; she was not his equal in any respect — 
which was most certainly true also ; and, above 
all, she was quite incapable of being of the least 
use to him. He had never lived with her, and 
Jj/id not the least wish to do so ; nor, he thought 
wii/i Inconsistent anger, did she show any very 



eager or oveipowering desire to live with him. 
Her very devotion to his interests and contented 
sacrifice of her own, and her willingness to sub- 
mit to him in all -things, had, as is often the 
case, succeeded rather in mortifying his vanity 
than in gratifying it, and he would probably 
have been far less indifferent to her had she 
given him more cause. He went near her.very 
seldom now ; and, to tell the truth, his vanity 
would have been mortified even more had he 
been able to guess how little he had come to be 
missed by her. The welcome that he received 
from her on the occasions of his rare visits was 
to the full as honest and as affectionate as of 
old ; but Marie had become by this time so ac- 
customed to the peculiar relation that had now 
existed between herself and her husband for so 
many long years, while her new life and her new 
friendship gave her mind so much occupation, 
that she was by no means any longer condemned 
to spend her time after the manner of the lady 
of the Moated Grange. Besides, she still trusted 
him implicitly; and, while he was away, as- 
sumed tliat he was seeing the less of her now in 
order that he might put things in train for seeing 
the more of her hereafter. For the same pur- 
pose she too worked as hard as possible, in oi*der 
that, when the time should come, she might earn 
the satisfaction of placing in his hands the fiiiit 
of her industry, and of her zeal to bring nearer 
the day when ho could throw overboard that 
hateful fellowship, and make her his wife before 
the world. 

Her very calmness and patience at last pro- 
voked him beyond measure. He forgot that 
they were the result of habits that he himself 
had made her acquire, and of hopes that he him- 
self had bestowed. And then there is no doubt 
that she bored him dreadfully, and did not see 
that she bored him. She was interested in all 
that he was doing, in his legal studies, in his po- 
litical ambition, not because she cared a single 
straw about either law or politics, or was in the 
least degree ambitious for herself, but simply be- 
cause they occupied him ; and she assumed, and 
surely not unwarrantably, that he would take an 
interest in her pursuits because they were hers. 
But what cared he to listen to all the musical 
shop and gossip which is so intensely interesting 
to those who care about music itself, but so un- 
utterably tiresome and contemptible to those 
who do not ? All shop is necessarily odious to 
those who do not themselves stand behind the 
counter, or at least care very much for some one 
who does stand there. But when one both de- 
spises the shop and hates the shopwoman, it is 
sickening indeed ; and it offended this parvenu to 
think that his wife had to perform in public for 
her bread. 

After all, is it not almost a truism that life is 
a perpetual attempt to grasp the good that is out 
of our reach, and to throw away the good that 
is within it? Whether it be tnie or not^ as 
Wai'den once tried to persuade himself, that tlie 
mould of each man's fortune is in his own bands, 
it is at all events certain that a man has but to 
close his fingers upon his palm to secure posses- 
sion of his best good. But like the knight who 
roamed all over the world to seek for the fairest 
flower in it, but did not find it until, outwearie<l 
with the search, it met his eyes as he re-entere<l 
his own castle-yard, most men are so tremen- 
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donsly far-sighted that they are blind to any 
thing that is less than a league distant from 
them ; and Mark Warden was, as must by this 
time have fuHy appeared, more long-sighted 
even than most men. Earl's Dene, as it loomed 
upon him in the distance, was visible enough to 
him ; but Marie looked to him like a mere speck 
of dust that had lighted upon him, and which it 
would be as well to bnish off as quick as possi- 
ble—or rather like a burr, as valueless as dust, 
and infinitely more disagreeable. 

Had she been other than she was, his entire 
neglect of her would more than probably have 
brought about the very worst possible conse- 
quences. She was quite good-looking enough to 
be considered pretty, now that she • had come 
into notice, and there were quite enough people 
about her to tell her so. It was certainly not 
his fault that the desire to be free did not be- 
come mutual. She had to live and go about en- 
tirely alone, looking for aid and counsel to any 
one rather than to him from whom aid and 
counsel were due. Being what she ^as even, 
such a state of things could not in any wise be 
safe, seeing that her professional father and guide 
was Monsieur Prosper, whose ideas as to the 
limits of propriety were not oirer-strict, to say 
the least of it. He would have been as much 
opposed to the idea of her spoiling herself, as he 
would consider it, by taking a husband, as he 
was to that of Felix taking a wife, or rather 
more so ; for if a man who is an artist is, accord- 
ing to his theory, necessarily ruined by marriage, 
how much more must an artist who is a woman 
be ruined by it ? But, short of marriage, and of 
any connection equivalent thereto, he certainly 
held that an artist, whether man or woman, 
should know by experience what is meant by 
passion as well as by sentiment ; and Marie's 
extreme prudence of conduct, which, according 
to the light that was in him, he could oiily as- 
cribe to coldness of nature, provoked him almost 
as much as her passive obedience provoked War- 
den. It nearly made him think that he roust 
have been mistaken in her ; and indeed he told 
her as much sometimes. But she never even 
approached to a comprehension of what he 
meant. She was certainly still very stupid in- 
deed about some things, and seemed likely to 
continue so. 

But Monsieur Prosper was not much of a be- 
liever in the virtue of any woman, much less in 
that of a woman who seemed to be a paragon ; 
and the friendship between his proteges could for 
him have but one meaning. His supposition was 
favored by the njanner in which Felix received 
his attempts to rally him upon his having, when 
every one else had failed, been able to play the 
part of Endymion to this immaculate and miracu- 
lous Diana. It was almost the cause of another 
temporary quarrel between this pair of ill-match- 
ed friends, and ought, no doubt, to have made 
Felix himself rather more careful and circum- 
raect for the sake of Marie. But, after all, is 
the world, which spoils so many good things, not 
to leave at liberty at least one pleasant relation, 
and that the pleasantest of all ? At least Felix, 
conscious as he was of meaning no harm, was not 
one to think that the voice of the world, as rep- 
resented by that of Monsieur Prosper, had the 
smallest right to affect iiis conduct in this matter 
in the least degree ; and so, even as he had act- 



ively scorned his friend's advice in respect of 
Angdlique, he passively disregarded it in respect 
of her cousin. Of course he ought to have re- 
membered the fiible of the frogs and the boys. 
Of course evdry body ought to do every thmg 
thiat is exactly right and proper on all occasions. 
But who ever did apply a moral to his own case ? 
And what man who is not a monster of rectitude 
would have the heart to^ dream of crushing the 
rare bud of friendship when it is do'doping into 
blossom before his eves ? 

It need not be said that Warden, for his part, 
had far too much to think about on his own ac- 
count to take much notice of the persons with 
whom his wife associated ; or that, if he had 
taken notice of them, he would particularly have 
cared ; or that, if he had cared, he would have 
considered that he had the least reason to be 
jealous of Felix Crdville. But it did happen that 
one evening, by a planned accident — and the plan- 
ning of such accidents was beginning to take up 
a great deal of his time, even to the extent of 
leading him astray from his law studies — he met 
Miss Raymond at a large party given at a very 
great house indeed ; and that she, who never for- 
got her friends or neglected to ask after them, 
seeing that they might at any moment fall within 
reach of the help that she was always seeking to 
extend not only to them but to all the world, lost 
no time in introducing the subject, as was her 
way, much to Warden's dislike, whenever she 
happened to meet him. 

" What a great personage Marie Lefort is be- 
coming all at once!" she said. "I remember 
we all used to think her such a stupid child." 

** Yes, she seems to bo doing well," said War- . 
den, coldly. "But I don't profess to know any 
thing about music, you know." 

** I suppose you are always thinking about your 
hoiTid law. I wish you did care about music, 
though. I always want my friends to like what 
I do." 

"Ah! Miss Raymond, if you would educate 
me, perhaps I might become a second Handel — 
who knows?" The choice of Handel for his 
illustration was not accidental; it was because 
it was the only name to which his knowledge of 
musical history allowed him to refer. He had 
once been at a performance of the " Messiah " in 
Redchester Cathedral, and had only been saved 
fi'om being very much bored by employing his time 
in meditation upon a problem in conic sections. 

"Oh, I am far too stupid. If you want edu- 
cating I must refer you to Marie. How is it, by- 
the-way, she does not get married ? She ought, 
ought she not ? I was having quite a long talk 
about her only this morning. Was it not an 
honor? Monsieur Prosper came to ask me to 
let him dedicate something to me." 

" He is not the only person, I fancy, who woidd 
like the honor of dedicating something to you — 
and not only music." 

For a wrangler and college fellow the compli- 
ment was not amiss. She blushed ever so little^ 
and accepted it without a remark. Warden's 
heart gave a little bound of pride, for he felt that 
she had cared to apply what he had said, and he 
remembered that "she who blushes and is silent 
says enough." 

"It was what he said," she continued, "that 
made me think about Maiie marrying." 

"Indeed!" 
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"As you know her so well, did you ever hap- 
pen to come across a rather striking-looking 
young man who once gave me a few lessons 
when I was in Paris? Cr^ville, his name is. 
He seems to be a very great fiiend of hers — so 
Monsieur Prosper says — and is '\'ery clever and 
very respectable." 

Was it possible, then, that Marie, the immacu- 
late, could be carrying on a flirtation parallel witb 
his own ? His own conscience did not prick him 
in the least ; there is no law against a married 
man's being as attentive as he Hkes to as many 
pretty girls as he pleases, nor against his leaving 
bis wife to take care of herself, if she is so mind- 
ed ; but though he did not feel jealous, he cer- 
tainly felt surprised. 

"Creville?" he asked. **No, I never met 
bun." 

"Monsieur Prosper speaks very highly of him 
indeed, and evidently thinks him ipris, I can 
not bear to think of that poor girl going through 
all she does all alone ; and I should be so glad 
if she could marry well in her own class." 

There was certainly not much in these few and 
commonplace words, but where the soil is fertile 
and well prepared a very little seed will go a long 
way ; and, slight as they were, they were so far 
destined to bear fruit, as to give him, or rather to 
suggest to him, a possible way out of his difficul- 
ties. 

After all, what could it signify to the world or 
to themselves if he and Marie should agree to be 
hencefoith to each other as though nothing had 
ever taken place between them? Such an ar- 
rangement, could it be carried out, would inter- 
fere with no rights of any other persons, and it 
would leave each of the two parties to it free to 
follow whatever course he and she might severally 
prefer. If it were true — and why should it not 
be true? — that Marie had found a lover, she 
would be only too willing to fall in with the idea ; 
and if she had already cast off the yoke in part, 
she could not fairly object to his casting it off 
altogether. Perhaps he might even be able to 
persuade her that they wei-e not really married 
at all, seeing that they had never lived together, 
and that the ceremony between them had been 
more or less clandestine. Any way, she would 
in no wise suffer ; and if Monsieur Prosper, ac- 
cording to Miss Baymond, was right, she, judg- 
ing her by himself, would be only too happy to 
grasp at the idea, so as to be fi*oe to indulge her 
own inclination. At all events, something must 
be done ; and it was absolutely necessar}' to get 
himself fairly free of the old love, if in any possi- 
ble way it could be managed, before he made any 
further attempt to advance himself in the good 
graces of the new. Even if ho should fail in his 
gi*eat coupf it would be something to have cast off 
his burdien ; for no man of mature years ever 
longed to' be able to get clear of a miserable and 
discreditable connection in which boyish folly had 
inextricably bound him, more than Warden long- 
ed to get clear of one who would have made him 
the best and most suitable of wives, both in reali- 
ty and in the eyes of the world. 

Another reason led him to this resolve. He 
had tried his very hardest to quarrel with Bar- 
ton ; but the latter, who would never let any one 
quarrel with him unless he himself pleased, seem- 
ed to take a malicious sort of delight in persecut- 
ing him with his unwelcome society as much as 



possible. It was the old story of Erankenstdn 
over again. The truth is, that the anfortonate 
scholar had very few places left now where he 
could sit and get drunk gratis; for the good res- 
olutions which he had been continually making 
when living ^vith Felix vanished, as a matter of 
course, whenever temptation fell in his way. 
Now he was one of those men who can not even 
be thrust out by main force by any one whose 
strength is not that of Hercules ; and in point of 
self-assertion, even Warden himself, who was in 
general fully competent to hold his own, was not 
a match for him. The latter might sport his 
oak as much as he pleased, and give any number 
of orders to the boy who opened his door for him 
that he was not at home ; but against a man like i 
Barton nothing short of a pistol-bullet is of the ' 
least service, and the skin of Barton himself ap- 
peared thick enough to withstand the passage 
even of a cannon-ball. 

But this was not the worst. He had of late 
taken to chaff his unwilling and despairing host 
in a manner that was as disagreeable as it was 
mysterious. He was perpetually indulging in not 
very delicately-expressed hints about the manner 
of life popularly held to have been led by the 
monks of old time having descended to their col- 
legiate successors, in anticipation of Tennyson's 
Princess — though not quite in such graceful lan- 
guage — and in speculations as to the result of the 
coexistence of Fellows and Fellowesses, both at 
the high table and elsewhere, and in other sug- 
gestions and allusions that made Wai'den more 
afraid than desirous of offending him. At last 
it was impossible for him to help suspecting that 
Barton somehow or other had got to know too 
much ; and he knew perfectly well that the latter 
not only told any thing and every thing when in 
his cups to any body and every body, but would 
take a direct and positive pleasure in proving that 
the sober and steady Mark Warden was not only 
no better than other men, but had obtained and 
was holding his fellowship and his reputation 
upon false pretenses. When dealing with such a 
man the false conscience that comes of fear made 
him feel guilty in the matter of the pasqtdnade^ 
mere commonplace election trick as it had been, 
and he had ever since been expecting some sort 
of retaliation. . It was of course just as likely as 
not — perhaps more likely than not — that these 
hints on Barton's part were the mere loose and 
random talk of a man who never much regarded 
what' he said, and that their real applicability was 
the result of a mere coincidence ; but, whether 
moved by conscience or not, Warden felt that he 
could not safely rely even upon the probabiUty, 
far less upon the possibility, of the tiiith of such 
a view for the consolation of feeling secure. It 
puzzled him considerably to account for the ex- 
istence of such a suspicion on the part of Barton; 
just as it would have puzzled him to account for 
its existence on the part of any one else ; but it 
was certainly not rendered the less alaiining for 
its being unaccountable. To fall into the power 
of such a man would be a terrible thing indeed ; 
and this thought made it all the more incumbent 
upon him to rid himself of his burr at any price, 
and almost anyhow. The instinct of self-preser- 
vation had come to the support of the instinct of 
self-interest. Fear and hope were both drawing 
him in one and the same direction, and so strong- 
ly, and to such good purpose as to leave him ol- 
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most as fe^v sciniples as they had left to the man 
^vho had strangled his wife at Gorsley. Had he 
been capable of self-analysis, he would now have 
known perfectly well why that story had made so 
unaccountable an impression upon him. It is 
not that he was likely to go to work in so clumsy 
a way ; but it is quite possible to strangle with- 
out hands, and to effect one's purpose with weap- 
ons that slay and leave no sign. 

Of course he did not know it ; but he felt very 
much like the brigand who, on suddenly, at a 
turn of the road, coming upon a gallows upon 
which swung the body of one of his band, in- 
stead of taking waraing from the sight, merely 
shrugged his shoulders, heaved a passing sigh, 
and murmured with contemptuous compassion, 
" maladroit r 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

I HAVE never at any time, although I certain- 
ly once thought so, really belonged to the ranks 
of those who take up the line of despising and 
looking down upon the whole sex of womankind. 
I have gone through the whole process of railing 
at women, I must confess ; but most men do that 
more or less when they ai*e too young to know 
any thing about the matter, and seldom continue 
to do so when they have once had the good for- 
tune to discover that good women do exist out- 
side the cii'cle of their own homes. Whenever I 
hear a man past thirty continuing to talk of 
women in general like a boy of twenty, I always 
set him down either for an affected blockhead, or 
for an unfortunate fellow who has seen only the 
very worst side of the world, if he has seen any 
side of it at all ; or else for a human hog -who is 
unable to distinguish between pearls and acorns, 
and so tramples both indiscriminately under foot. 
But certainly once in my life it was my fate to 
feel, in all honesty and sincerity, a disgust for the 
whole feminine portion of the world, represented 
as it was to me by her whom I had followed from 
Paris, and to whose ser\ice I had devoted my- 
self, but who now as utterly threw me aside as 
if I had never been so much to her as a lackey 
would have been, as soon as love came to her in 
the guise in which Zeus came to Danae. In- 
deed, to what cause was it possible to ascribe her 
conduct but to the most contemptible of all ? 
Mr. Lester might certainly be the very paragon 
of all that was noble ana attractive : of th^ I 
knew nothing. But he was certainly as rich as 
I was poor ; and this I did know. My grand 
passion had come ^o a most untimely and unro- 
mantic end, and the prophecy of my Mephisto- 
phelean Mentor seemed likely to be fulfilled to 
the very letter. 

Throughout my conversation with Marie, I be- 
lieve that I succeeded in keeping myself tolerably 
calm. But when I left her I felt as though I 
were drunk with wine ; I scarcdy saw where I 
was going ; I had no control over my voice — no 
command over my steps. I have a dim recollec- 
tion of meeting both Prosper and Barton on my 
way, but of what I said to them or they to me, I 
have no recollection whatever. They certainly 
must have thought me drunk. No doubt all this 
sounds sufficiently ridiculous ; and, no doubt, I 
ought by rights to have been well prepared for 
what I had just heard. My dismissal, practical- 



ly, had taken place weeks ago — perhaps more. 
But when a gambler has staked his whole for- 
tune upon the cast of a single die, he must be ex- 
cused for losing his senses a little when he has 
lost the throw* ** Semel imanivimtu omnes ;" 
and we are not to be blamed for that, but for be- 
ing mad more than semeL 

Poor Dick Barton was no longer living with 
me. We had not quarrelled — far from it ; for I 
believe that he, for some strange reason or other, 
bore me a real affection ; and I too — ^why, it is 
quite impossible to say — know that I bore one 
for him. Poverty, at all events, has this one 
merit, that it teaches us to know the good and 
ill of each other mar>'ellously soon, and to love 
the one and not to judge harshly of the other, 
whatever it may be ; at least such has been my 
own experience. Besides, I will say for Barton 
that he never showed any but his good side where 
I was concerned. I was certainly very far, in- 
deed, from being able to appreciate his learning 
and special kind of talent, or to admire his man- 
ner of using the one or the other ; but there was 
at the bottom of the man's character so much 
true goodness of nature, and such a perfect scorn 
of every tiling that was mean and base, from 
which he did not exempt his own many faults 
and weaknesses, and he was so completely open 
and unreserved in thought and speech — better 
had it been for himself had he been othenvise — 
that I could not but accept him for what he might 
have been, rather than for what he actually was. 
But why am I so ungrateful as to attempt to 
make mere excuses for him ? I care not what 
others may say or think. I am quite willing to 
admit that he had the errors and weaknesses of 
other men multiplied by a thousand; but, for 
myself, I have too much cause not to think of 
him with something more than ordinary afiec- 
tion, and to judge him by a higher standard than 
the judgment of men. *' I was sick, and ye vis- 
ited me : verily I say unto you. Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me." 

The bitterness of my disappointment, coming 
as it did upon the hard and uncongenial work, 
the mental anxiety, the want of bodily nourish- 
ment, and all the various wretchedness, unlight- 
ened by hope or buoyancy of heart, which had 
been my portion for so long, had its natural ef- 
fect upon me. I was nervous and excitable at 
the best of times. I was much given to brood- 
ing over myself, and a life of which music is the 
centre is not one to render any man's nature 
more calm. One of three things was inevitable. 
There are some men who in my position would 
have committed murder; there are many who 
wodd have committed suicide. I take no cred- 
it to myself that I did neither ; for before my 
thoughts had time to direct themselves into any 
decided channel, I found myself prostrate with 
brain fever. 

Throughout its course, as I lay in my miser- 
able garret, I was tended by Dick Barton ; and 
I will undertake to say that the man has never 
lived — no, nor the woman either — ^who, under 
any circumstances, has proved a better and more 
self-denying nurse than he then proved to me. 
I know that I have never since been a thorough- 
ly good believer in the necessary superiority of a 
woman over a man in a sick-room. There is a 
pathos in tlie tenderness of a rough hand, in tibue 
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l^entleDess of a kNid roice, in the sobdned sound 
of a beaTj tread, in the consdoos restraint of a 
self-indulgent nature;, that is wanting to the nat- 
mallj Gdf-denjing nature, to the velvet footfEdl, 
to the sweet voice, and to the soft hand, which 
are light and gentle and tender just becaose they 
can not hdp being sa There is something also 
that is bracing and tonic in the free svmpathv of 
a comrade, while the oeasdess attention of a 
woman is always more or less enervating ; and 
as real nckness makes women of ns all, we, like 
them, feel the advantage of being supported by 
stronger hands than theirs. And then, too, one 
can swear at a man, and tell him plainly whoi 
he worries one: his dress does not mstle, he 
does not speak in whifpers, and he understands 
that when one is ill one wants to be left alone as 
much as possible. AU this is rank heresy, I 
know ; but I am not ashamed to confess myself 
a heretic, if only for Dick Baiton^s sake. 

How he contrived to support us both during 
this time, I never wholly knew ; indeed, I after- 
wards took care not to make too minute inqui- 
ries. Prosper was generous to me — more, I 
think, than he would have been to most men 
where money was coocemed ; but any amount 
of generosity on his part would not have account- 
ed for all, nor could we have lived entirely upon 
occasional loans of half-crowns. I certainly have 
dim recollections of seeing Barton, as he sat up 
with me night after night, writing at a furious 
pace, always with a pencil,. in order that I might 
not be worried with the scratching of a pen ; and 
I hope that that also may have accounted to some 
extent for our having escaped starvation. Nor 
do I believe that during* these weeks of watching 
he ever lapsed into his usual habits — indeed I 
heard afterwards, from our landlady, that he had 
never returned ftom any of his expeditions fixim 
home othem^'ise than sober, and that nothing in 
the shape of liquor had once entered the house. 
It may seem but little to say in praise of a man's 
devotion to one's self that for a few weeks he 
managed to keep sober, and to work hard : but 
in his case it can be called nothing short of hero- 
ism. I doubt if, in the course of his whole life, 
he had ever before both worked hard and kq[>t 
sober for two consecutive days. It was not till 
I was entirely out of danger that Dick Barton 
one evening brought in tAvo bottles of brandy, 
drank them both in one short sitting, and then 
went off to sleep before the fire-place for twenty- 
four hours ; and it >vas thus that I knew I was 
well. 

How like a dream every thing now appeared ! 
When I first woke again to my bare and empty 
worid, it cost me all the effort of which, in my 
weak condition, I was capable, to comprehend 
where I was, and almost to comprehend who I 
was. It would have seemed most natural to nife 
to find myself in my bed at Prd-aux-Fleurs, un- 
der the care of Aunt Cathon or M^re Suzanne ; 
and for a moment I really thought so, for I had 
been delirious, and my brain was still confiised. 
Nor, when I was once more able to realize all 
that had happened, did reality seem less unreal 
than fancy itself. It seemed to me that I had 
been dreaming all my days, and that my deliri- 
um had been only that confused portion of a 
dream that immediately precedes waking. With 
respect to my whole life, I had to make the same 
effort to recover my recollection that one makes 



when endeavoring to recall sone Tmished vision 
of the id^bt that has left an rnnrniaHy vivid im- 
pression. I made the effiart quite calmly, for I 
was left fer too weak in body to suffer in mind. 
Stzange to say, of all the images tliat rose before 
me, one by ooe, and that once more came hack 
into being, the last was that of Ang^liqne Le- 
fort— or, as I sboold now say, of Ang^que Les- 
ter. It seemed as if that which had been baried 
in my heart the most deeply of all, had taken 
the longest time to emerge firom it into the up- 
per light. But I am wrong. * One image came 
later still, whidi came out of die darkness with 
all the modest gentleness of her whom it Tepn- 
sented — ^as tho^;h, like hersdi^ it had preferred 
to take the lowest room. But when at last it 
did come, every word, every touch which had 
passed between myself and her became a living 
thing, standing out fiom the shadow in strong 
rdief — fiometlung real to hold by, something to 
believe in as true, if all the woiid should prove 
but a dream. If the sight of Dick Barton had 
proved to me that my illness was over, it was 
the thought of Marie that proved to me that I 
was still alive — that I had not passed wholly 
into the land of shadows forever. And not only 
so, but, direct my tbon^ts whithersoever I 
would, they still settled back upon the consoling 
words, and upon the voice tiiat had qwken them, 
and upon the true eyes that had given them the 
force of life, and not upon the words of a love 
that must now be crushed at any cost, and from 
which some instinct seemed to make my memoir 
recoiL It may be that the brain, in its strife to 
recover strength, threw off^ by a heahhj efibrt of 
nature, all that might hinder its success, and 
tnmed to what must needs render its recovery 
at once more nqud and miate sure. 

I was not allowed to talk much for some days, 
in the course of which I had ample time to gath- 
er myself together ; and it was not long b^ore I 
came to the conclusion diat this tendency of my 
thoughts was not the result of recollection mere- 
ly, but had been brought about in some meaiBure 
also by an occasional presmce that had minted 
itself with the dreams of my fever. Barton 
would not talk to me upon this subject, however 
much I sought to question him ; but I felt very 
certain that my very earthly nurse had been aid- 
ed by an occasional angelic visitation. 

My recovery was not slow ; for I could not af- 
ford to be ill, far leas to enjoy the luxury of a 
long and gradual convalescence, seeing that, be- 
fore all things, I had to relieve Dick Barton ftom 
his burden as soon as I could possibly manage to 
do so. Still, even so, getting^well was most <^- 
tainly hard enough. 

Almost as soon as I could contrive to crawl 
out of doors I paid a visit to Marie Lefort^ and I 
thought her also looking ill and anxious, ^e 
had Ottle news to tell me;, except that Angeliqney 
whom she had of late seen but seldom, was wdl, 
and, she hoped, happy, in spite of increasing dif- 
Acuities ; but she did not seem overwilling to 
speak of the subject. Of herself she had much 
more to say ; and that subject was a far more 
pleasant one to both of us. She seemed at once, 
and apparently without an effort, to have made a 
really groat success, in the best sense of the word 
— tohaA-e made the snccess that I had been sup- 

{H)sed to l>c stniggling for all my days, and that 
mndreds of fiur greater merit than mine are con- 
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stantly struggling for and seldom sacceed in ob- 
taining. All who remember the musical history 
of that day will also remember the name of Ma- 
rie Lefort, while I do not flatter myself that one 
will call to mind that of Felix Cr^ville. And 
yet, to pursue the comparison between us, on my 
side had been ambition, long and early familiar- 
ity with the profession and its ways, the most 
careful and elaborate training, and a natural 
aptitude for my art — which I do not confoimd 
with my profession ; while she was most certain- 
ly devoid of the least particle of personal ambi- 
tion — she had had no regular training, and had 
known nothing of her profession until she, al-* 
most from the yeij moment she appeared, had 
come to stand confessedly at its head. 

Certainly the ways of genius are inscrutable, 
and in our own art — I no longer call it a profes- 
sion where genius is in question — certainly not 
less inscrutable than they are, in others. The 
praise and blame of critics may indeed kill mere 
merit, and often do kill it ; but what is royal by 
right of nature they can not dethrone so long as 
it remains true to itself, for it is then proof alike 
against praise and blame. And this girl was as 
unconsciously true to herself as she was to all 
the world ; . and none the less so for being a true 
woman as well as a tnie artist, and for being no 
less good than true. I began by saying that I 
believe in good women ; but I very much doubt 
if I should have been able to say so had I not 
met with her. It was as likely as not that after 
the destruction of my faith I should never have 
sought to change my opinion ; and if a man 
seeks only for what is bad, he is tolerably sure to 
find what he seeks, and that only. I can not 
sufficiently rejoice that the good came to me 
without my seeking for it, as indeed is generally 
the case with good things of every kind. I also, 
like most men, have found but that the great 
instrument of Providence is accident ; and am 
almost inclined to hold, by way of conisequence, 
that the less we attempt to control accident the 
better for our good fortune. 

It was from her that I learned fully of Bar- 
ton's devotion to me ; and she, with her faoilty 
for seeing at a glance the best of every one, was 
as full of his praise as her story made me be- 
come. . Moreover, she had found him — ^a thing 
incredible to all who knew any thing of the man 
— as considerate of her in every way as if she 
had been a queen and he one of her court. But 
for this I did not give him too much credit, for I 
did not then believe that there was a>man living 
who, when with her, would not catch from her 
something of her own gentleness ; and I do not 
believe it now, save in respect of one man out of 
all the world — and that man was certainly not 
Dick Barton. 

While I was with her, there entered a gentle-' 
man to whom I was introduced as Mr. Warden, 
and whom I remembered to have seen at Miss 
Raymond's house on the evening when Ang^- 
lique Lefort first appeared before an audience. 
I was sorry to have our talk interrupted, and, 
after a minute or two, left her : nor did she ! 
press me to stay. On my return to my lodging, | 
which had again become Dick Barton s also, he | 
gave me a scolding for having escaped from my 
confinement without leave, and added : I 

"But I suppose you have been to return 
'thanks for kind inquiries.' There were plenty I 



of them certmnly in that quarter, if you care to 
know. I know if I were that damned, infernal, 
hypocritical humbug I should begin to be jeal- 
ous ; and I hope to hell he is. But the prig is 
sure to make his way in fhis paradise of prigs 
called the world ; and it would pay an interest- 
ing sort of fellow like you to help to ease him of 
some of his plunder. Men like that always get 
rich, sooner or later. It is honest men like you 
a,nd me that grow lean ; but still — well, unlucky 
devil as I am, I*m glad I*ni not even as this 
Pharisee." 

** Who in the world are you talking of?" 

*' Who ? Why, Mark Warden ; Cram War- 
den — Mark read backward, you know — as he 
used to be called at Mag's in my time." 

"Warden? I was introduced to a Mr. War- 
den this very morning by Miss Lefort." 

** The devil you were ! Do you mean to say 
you never met him there before ?" 

"Never." 

"Nor heard of him?" 

"No." 

" Oh, that's her game, is it ?" 

"What on earth do you mean ?" 

"Warden's getting tired of her — shouldn't 
wonder. If I were you, I'd just look out a little. 
You're just the fellow to go over head and ears. 
And it seems to be a family that has an nn- 
conmionly good notion of looking after itself. 
Young Lester wasn't a bad catch ; and Warden 
won't prove himself- much worse a one in the 
.long-run, if she can hold him, unless I'm con- 
foundedly mistaken. And if the worst should 
come to the worat with her, you see, she'll have 
two strings to her bow. You'll do to make an 
honest woman of her, if she wants to take to that 
Une." 

This was Monsieur Prosper over again, only a 
great deal worse. 

" And of whom are you speaking now ?" 

"Why, of Miss Lefort and Warden's : 

which is rhyme and reason, and alliteration into 
the bargain. Ah ! he thinks that because a man 
sleeps with his eyes he must be asleep with his 
ears too. He let the cat out splendidly ! It's 
true he said she was married ; but I will say for 
the prig that he isn't quite such a fool as that 
comes to. Of course he may keep a hundied 
women, for what I care, but — " 

What he was going to add I know not. 
" Then whoever told you so lied," I intertupted 
him. " And if—" 

" No one told it me, and so no one lied. And 
so don't make a fool of yourself, unless you are 
particularly bent on wearing Cram Warden's 
worn-out clothes.'! 

Tliis was too much to bear, even from him. 
What at the moment was all that he had done 
for me compared with this insult to her ? 

" Then I tell you—" I began. 

"That it is I who lie, I suppose?" he replied, 
carelessly. "Well, tell me so, and welcome. 
I don't pretend to be afraid of vowels, and for 
liquids in general I have rather a liking. So I 
won't even throw this bottle at your head — un- 
less, indeed, you'll wait till it's empty. It would 
be a wiiite of good liquor. But if you are in a 
great hurry, you had better help me to finish it." 

What was to be done with such a man as 
this? 

I only know that I acted like an idiot ; and 
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yet, |yerhaps, as many a wise man would have 
acted in my place, even thoagh he were not 
just recovering from brain fever. I just went to 
the table, took the bottle of brandy, and sent it 
flying through the window. 

Things had come to such a pass with him that 
to deprive him of brandy when he had once got 
hold of it was like depriving a tiger of its food ; 
and scarcely less courage was required on the 
part of him who should make the attempt than 
if he had been a reid tiger. 

Never shall I forget the angiy glare that came 
into his eyes. For a moment 1 thought that he 
was going to send me flying after it ; and he 
could have done so with the greatest ease. But 
he only, without a word, strode across the room, 
btirst open with his foot our apology for a door, 
slammed its remains violently behind him, and 
in another instant was out of the house, the door 
of which, to judge by the sound that reached my 
ears, he treated in the same manner as he had 
treated our own. 



CHAPTER XDC 

**So that is the Monsieur Creville, is it, of 
whom I have heard Miss Raymond speak ?" asked 
Warden, when Felix had left the room. 

He looked sharply at her as he spoke ; but she 
showed no sign of the confusion that he expect- 
ed, if not hoped, to see, for the simple reason that 
she had none to show. 

"Yes, that is Felix Crdville, poor fellow." 
" He is a gi*eat friend of yours, I hear?" 
"Yes, indeed, a very great friend; and one, 
too, whom we have nearly been losing. I wish 
he had not come out to-day — he looks terribly 
weak." 

"And you, too, are not looking well, Marie." 



"Am I not? Then my looks belie me, I as- 
sure you. I am quite well. But I get so troub- 
led sometimes with thinking about Ang^ique, 
and I miss the children, now they are at school. 
I seem to have no one to live for but myself." 

Mark Warden did not observe that he was 
omitted from the list of those for whom she might 
be supposed to be living. "Marie," he said, 
gravely and rather suddenly, " I fear that I have 
been doing you a very great injury." 

"Done me r 

" Yes. I have been thinking much about you 
of late : I have been thinking how in my selfish- 
ness I have done my best to spoil your whole 
life for you, and have been fearing that I must 
have succeeded too well." 

" Why, Mark — what can you mean ?" 

" What right had I to take you from your home 
— ^to condemn yon to this life of soUtude of which 
you complain so justly — to place you in this false 
position — " 

"Mark!" 
k "Have you not a right to complain of me? 
I—" 

"Not the least — not the least in the world. 
There — ^will that satisfy you ? And if you ever 
talk so absurdly again — 

In spite of hci^' assurances to the contAry, she 
was indeed looking pale and worn ; but to him 
she always strove to be the Marie of old times. 

"My dear Marie," he went on, with his eyes 
^Xdd upon tho groundy "your conduct has been 



wonderful — admirable. You have been only too 
good — far more good than I have deserved. 

Something in his manner puzzled her, and she 
looked np inquiringly. 

"Oh, Mark!" she exclaimed suddenly, with 
hope in her eyes and in her voice; '*do yon 
mean that our separation is to end — that we are 
now to be together always ? Oh, yon need not 
be afraid that I can not bear good news. Is it 
so indeed ?" 

They were sitting side by side, and now she 
took one of his hands in both of hers, and looked 
up into his fEice with bright eyes and parted lips. 
*IIe was moved for an instant — ^how could he hdp 
it ? — by her excitement ; but it was for an instant 
only. No— it could not be. Hugh or Felix might 
have yielded to this display of pure emotion, as 
unselfish in its sonrce and in its nature as any 
human emotion can ever be, but not Warden. Is 
it possible that it was this very coldness of his 
that gave him his power, according to the theory 
that in all aflairs of the heart it is only one of 
the two who loves, while the other only submits 
to be loved ; and that it is the passive nature that 
rules ? Let such a heresy be anathema, of course ; 
but there can at all events be no doubt that a 
sympathetic heart is to a man what his left bed 
was to Achilles. 

He did not, however, make any attempt to 
disengage his hand from hers. Ho even zitum- 
ed the caress, although coldly and sadly. What 
he had to say must needs be said ; but he began 
to see that the saying of it would turn out to be 
far more difficult than he had imagined. Imag- 
ination wa6 not his forte ; and having once in 
his own mind overcome the practical difficulty 
of the situation to his own satis&ction, he had 
not wasted his resolution and his energy by men- 
tally dwelling upon the probable details of the 
scene that he a;isumed to be inevitable. And 
this reserve of energy is also a secret of power. 

Thus they sat in silence for more than a sec- 
ond ; and under such circumstances a second \a 
a very long time indeed. She was waiting for 
the confirmation of her hope — ^he was thinking 
how he should put things least unpleasantly, so 
that the coming scene might be rendered as inild 
as possible. It was not that he was afraid of 
scenes as such, of whatever nature they might 
be ; but it was essential to his purpose that mat* 
ters should go off quietly — ^that she should fall in 
with his '>'iews naturally, and that, above all, she 
should understand them a detni mot, 

"Ai*e you then so anxious?" he asked. The 
question was ambiguous ; but the tone in which 
it was asked made its meaning only too clear, 
even to her. 

She did not, however, relax her grasp of his 
hand ; on the contrary, she only pressed it the 
more closely still. Her eyes saddened and moist- 
ened, but she did not lower them. She only said, 
•very gently — 

" Please, Mark, forgive me. Indeed I did not 
mean to complain." 

"I know that; but—" 

"Oh, Mark!" she said, suddenly, as though 
the mouse had found a spirit at last, " why should 
we not get rid of all waiting at once, and do as 
other people do ?" 

" No, Marie ; I will not add to my offense to- 
wards you. I — " 

" Your offense ? Did I not say—" 
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** Well, to my thoughtlessness, then ; and that 
is surely an offense. I will not treat you as — as 
Lester has used your cousin. I will not condemn 
you to a life of poverty now, after having con- 
trived to save you from it for so long.'* 

'* Do you think, then, that I should fear pover- 
ty ? Do you think that I have waited because I 
prefen'ed waiting? And — and do you think 
that I would have spoken as I have if there had 
been still reason to wait any longer ?" 

' ' Still reason ! Have yt)u forgotten my fellow- 
ship ?" 

**0h, give it up at once! What is it, after 
all, that should keep coming between us forever ? 
Suppose you had not got it, we should have been 
married just the same ; and we should have had 
to do without it altogether.'* 

*' Yes — ^and have starved, I doubt if I could 
even have become a country curate, with a Cath- 
olic wife." 

"And supposing you were to lose your fellow- 
ship now — ^how I hate the word! — what should 
you have to do ?" 

• " My dear child, how can you ask such a ques- 
tion ? What is Lester doing, for instance ?" 

"And supposing we could do without it?" 

"Yes — suppose the skies were to fall." 

"Well — suppose they have fallen. Can you 
guess how much money I have made within the 
last two months ?" 

"How much?" 

"A hundred and forty pounds!" 

"What! by playing the piano? Is it possi- 
Ue?" 

"So it seems. But I thought I should sur- 
prise you when you came to find out that your 
poor stupid Marie could do something, after all. 
I am sure you could not be more surprised than 
she was herself. And now, have not the skies 
faUen?" 

Certainly Warden was astonished. " But do 
you mean to say that you are likely to 'earn so 
much money always?" 

"I hope so-r-if I work hard. People need 
never go. backward. Monsieur Prosper says. And 
at all events I might — I am sure I could last for 
a few years, till you become all that you want to 
be." 

She had certainly cut the ground of the Fellow- 
ship from under his feet. But he was by no 
means driven into a comer. 

" But, Marie, do you know what it is -you are 
asking me ?" 

" Certainly I know : to go on reading for the 
bar ; to go into Parliament ; to do all you can in 
the world ; and tp let my piano take the place of 
your Fellowship.'" 

" How I wish it were possible !" 

"And why should it not be?" 

" Because it is quite out of the question for a 
gentleman to live upon his wife." To do him 
justice, without giving him credit for the fine 
feeling that he clamed, such a proceeding would 
honestly have been gall and wormwood to a man 
of his energy and self-reliance. But Marie did 
not see it in that light ; and this time it was for 
her to be astonished. He did not, however, give 
h^ time to reply, but, making the most of his 
point, went on quickly : 

" Do you think that I, for five of six or even 
seven years to come, could submit to be kept in that 
Way — to become one of the contemptible race of 



artists' husbands ? No — that is one of the things 
that I would not do, even if I could — even if it 
were possible." 

"What! may not a gentleman be helped by 
his own wife ?" 

The words were spoken in all simplicity ; but 
he fancied that they rang a little contemptuous, 
ly. He was wi-ong ; but his fancy was not alto- 
gether without ground. 

"You do not understand," he answered; 
" women never do. It is a question of honor, 
you see — " 

" Mon Dieu /" — she often reverted to French 
exclamations when excited, as, of late, had not 
seldom been the case — " Mon Dieu ! I certainly 
do not understand that I should go on making 
money for us both and for the chUdren as well, 
and to help Ahg^que too, perhaps, and that 
you should not be allowed to gain any thing by 
it ! I am sure that I would take any quantity of 
money from you." 

' * But that is different. The husband is bound 
to support his wife — and it is bad enough of me 
to be doing nothing for you.. But if, instead of 
merely doing nothing, I were to rob yon, to rob 
the children, to rob Ang^ique — that would be a 
disgrace ; and that I will not incur." 

But still he had not perceptibly advanced very 
far with what he really wanted to say ; and he 
felt like a chess-player who has managed to lose 
none of his pieces mthont an exchange, but who 
has not yet succeeded in obtaining the attack. 
Nevertheless, though he had heai*d much that 
might well have given him an excuse for declare 
ing the game dra^vn and yielding to destiny, he 
was determined to pursue it to the end. A man 
who has become fairly intoxicated with some 
Earl's Dene is not so easily to be sobered. It is 
true that one wife making 'money at the rate of 
eight hundred a year was actually in his hand ; 
but the wife in the bush was worth a great deal 
more than two of her. No one would deny, in 
spite of the proverb, that even one plump pheasant, 
not to speak of two, though still in the bush, is 
more than worth a sparrow, though the latter may 
be actually in the hand. To take Marie, even 
supposing that her present success was to continue, 
was to give up more than the chance of becoming 
master of Earl's Dene. It would be to forfeit 
Miss Clare's favor and his prospect of his seat in 
Parliament, and to be thrown back once more 
upon the slow path of the bar. Not only so, but 
all the trouble that he had taken to bring about 
Hugh's marriage with Angelique would have been 
altogether thrown away ; and although he was 
pot in the least dissatisfied with his proceedings 
in that matter so far, still, if what he had done 
should prove useless, he would be obliged con- 
sciously to recognize the fact that he had not 
been actuated by a spirit of the highest honor. 
If he were to make up his mind to let bygones be 
bygones and to take Marie, it would have been 
better, not only for the sake of his self-respect, 
but of his self-interest also, to have kept his friend 
Hugh in a position in which he might have been 
made available as a patron. No — he had certain- 
ly committed himself too far to a line of conduct 
to draw back now in such a manner as to secure 
either satisfaction or profit. 

And then he thought of Alice Baymond her- 
self, and persuaded himself that he was really in 
love with her, as a man with a woman, and that 
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Maiie was an obstacle in the way not only of in- 
terest but of love also. Eor conscience, when, as 
usual, it finds itself powerless to warn and restrain, 
invariably goes over to the enemy, and betakes 
itself to the pleasanter task of excusing and 
justifying. 

** Well," he thought to himself, "why should 
I hesitate ? She is not my wife in any true 
sense — she is not even my mistress. How any 
man who is used to this kind of thing would 
laugh at me! Marie," he said, rising suddenly 
from his seat beside her, " I have been thinking 
a great deal lately, and blaming myself terribly. 
It is time all tins should end. You have now 
made a career for yourself without me, and have 
made your own circle of friends. I can do noth- 
ing for you. I have been far frpm being your 
friend : and I will not, having tbus left you to 
struggle alone, take advantage of your success. 
That is quite out of the question. It is not that 
I care for the opinion of the world ; but I will 
not submit to be obliged to despise myself, and 
not only so, but to feel that I ought to be despised 
by you. Your offer to me just now was a cruel 
kindness. No, Marie ; our roads in life — which 
never lay together — have now diverged wholly. 
It is no use now to think of what might have 
been : I must now — for it is the only thing in my 
power to do for you — set you free. We shall 
still be friends — we never could have been more." 

Had Mane's experience of the world been such 
' as by this time it no doubt ought to have been, she 
would — as ho hoped she would — liave caught his 
drift at once, and have seen that all his periphrasis 
was but meant to sweeten the draught that soon- 
er or later she would have to take, whether she 
chose or no. But to her it seemed only that he 
was influenced by generous self-denial and excess- 
ive scrupulousness. Yet even so his want of 
warmth puzzled her and made her afraid. 

*' Mark," she said, with a decision of voice and 
manner that had never appeared in her before, 
and with all her earnestness in her face, '^ I too 
have of late been thinking much about ourselves ; 
and I, like you, have felt that things can be no 
longer as they are. Do you think I can not — 
yes, in fifty ways — ^help you, and not by making 
money alone ? That is not all I mean by help. 
I would wait still more long and patiently tlwn I 
have waited, and be still content. But, Mark, I 
try so hard to do and think all that is right by 
you and by myself; and then, you know how very 
seldom now we ever meet — how very little yet we 
have ever been to one another — we, who ought to 
be all to each other always !" She looked up at 
him timidly and questioningly, as though she t09 
wished, if it were possible, to be understood a 
demi mot — as though she had much to say that 
she would rather not seek to put in words. 

" Oh, you can not know the nature of my life," 
she went on ; *' how very lonely I am in all this 
whirl — ^how this new life to me, who have lived in 
silence all my days, is almost more than I can 
bear. Wo all need some support or other ; and 
I have none on which to lean with safety. Do 
you know, sometimes I fear myself?" 

"Fear yourself?' 

" I can not tell all that I mean ; but I am sure 
of this, that if we do not come together now, we 
never shall. The world is coming between us ; 
and you are drifting from me, Mark, farther and 
farther." 



'^ And you from me. Is not that what I said 
just now ?" 

** No — not 1 from you. All that I ask of yoa 
is to be allowed to be with you and to help you 
in your life, and to be helped in mine — for that 
is now what I would say before all other things. 
I Vill try to make up to you for all you lose and 
more, in every way — even in money ; and you 
will save me from myself." 

"Really, Marie, I do not understand yon in 
the least. You speak as though you were in some 
mysterious danger." 

" I mean, a wife should have no friend before 
her husband." 

Mark looked at her quickly — ^he thought he 
began to see her drift, and congratulate himsdf 
on having proved himself a true prophet * * Mon- 
sieur Criville, for instance," he thought to him- 
self; but of course did not say so. 

** Is not that also what I was saying to you T 
he asked. " Yes — it is quite true that our lives 
have wholly diverged, ana can never be the same 
again." 

" But they can — indeed they can, believe m^! 
We can still be all to each other, as we hoped for 
once, and as we ought to be and can be now. If it 
is only for my sake you wish me still to wait, in- 
deed there is no need. It is for my sake that I 
ask you now to wait no longer." 

"And, Marie, once more I tell you, for your 
own sake, that it can not be. Only think for a 
moment. I must wait five years yet before Ian 
entitled to hold a brief; and as I mean not only 
to get a great many briefs but to be able to make 
the most of them when I get them, I must devote 
those five years exclusively to preparation. I 
know that some men go into the profession upon 
nothing but the light of nature, and that some of 
them succeed nevertheless ; but that is not my 
way. I shall not only put myself in the way of 
success ; I shall make myself sure of it, as any 
man may if he goes the right way to work. Thus, 
meanwhile, I shall not be able to earn a penny ; 
and if I get into Parliament, I shall have no more 
pennies than I shall be obliged to spend. And 
live upon you I will not — I say that once for all. 
And so I must keep my Fellowship. We could 
not, in any case, look foi*wai'd to coming together 
within ten years at the least, unless we agree to 
ruin each other — and I will not be the one to ruin 
you, at any rate." 

** And do you think that I — Oh Mark ! yon 
are by far the wiser, but I know that I am right 
in this. Ruin each other ? No — but help each 
other ! and it will be too late. I did not think 
so once ; but now I fear mvself— fear every 
thing." 

**Too late? Yes; I fear it not only will be, 
but is, too late." 

"Mark, are you hiding any thing from noie? 
Are you afraid to tell me what you think I can 
not bear?" 

" Not the least — that is — No, Marie, I ha"i'« 
nothing to tell you. You must not tliiuk I liave 
been speaking selfishly — " 

"Oh, I am sure of that!" 

"And I heartily wish things were different. 
But it is time for this farce to bo over. I am not 
your husband, you arc not my wife, in any triio 
sense. Wo have no children ; the world knows 
nothing of our relation to each other, and is not 
likely to inquire. Let us then act as though Jhis 
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foolish business had never had a beginning — let 
me set you free once more. Do not force me to 
do you an injustice." 

*' You mean that we should still keep living on 
as we are now ? Well — if it must be so — but it 
is hard to bear." 

" No, Marie, not as we are living now. Let 
ns consider that instead of being mariied we are 
only engaged. We have only been through an 
arbitrary ceremony, after all ; and should such an 
empty form fetter us ? If we still remain in the 
same mind years hence — if nothing should happen 
to part us still more — we will marry in the face 
of the world ; but if among your new friends — ^as 
you probably will — you should find some one you 
prefer to me, I will not interfere. Your happi- 
ness is all I desire, and I will do nothing to hin- 
der it." 

Let us for once call things by their right names. 
This atrocious idea had seemed very plausible 
and easy to him while he had been evolving it, 
and he had almost entirely pei'suaded himself that 
Marie would be glad to see it in the same light 
as himself. And so far he was right, that her en- 
tire trust in him, and her innocence, which was 
scarcely even yet beginning to transform itself 
into the higher purity that comes of experience, 
concealed 3ie true nature of his proposal under a 
mist of apparent self-sacrifice. But at the same 
time, it need not be said that though he was right, 
after a fashion, to this very limited extent, it was 
simply impossible that he could be right any far- 
ther, unless she had been idiotic instead of inno- 
cent, or else utterly depraved. She would have 
refused to understand him even had she been 
able ; and, as it was, she could only look amazed. 

"That we should marry again?" she asked. 

" I mean that we must be content to look for- 
ward to that as a possibility. For the present we 
can be nothing to each other ; and why should 
we thus be careful to suffer all the disadvantages 
of our position without having any of the benefit 
of it ? No — it is too absurd, too childish a farce. 
It is that and nothing more, for two rational be- 
ings to make themselves slaves to a mere form, of 
the existence of which no mortal soul need know." 

He did not see that her silence and calmness 
ai'ose from utter astonishment ; and her way of 
taking what he had said encouraged him to tbink 
that he should avoid a scene, after all. 



"We shall alwajrs be friends,'* he continued, 
with greater ease, and in a tone of confidence that 
astonished and mystified her still more. Certain- 
ly, if she seemed to him to be taking the matter 
very comfortably, he also seemed to her to be 
taking it with a coolness that was extraordinary 
indeed. 

" Friends ?" she again asked, still more bewil- 
dered. 

"Of course," he said. "And now, for the 
present, we must forget our folly. You will find 
flEu: better friends than I ; but I shall stiU be one. 
You have behaved admfa'ably — " 

"What!" she exclaimed, suddenly. "You 
seem to think I understand you ; but indeed I do 
not — ^not a word." 

Her bewilderment was too clear to be mistaken. 
He saw to his mortification that all his words had 
been thrown away, and that he should have to go 
over the whole ground again. What in t£e 
world was he to do with a woman who could not 
understand that he wanted to get rid of her ? 

It was useless to go over the whole ground 
again. Indeed there was really nothing left to 
him to say — ^unless Indeed he should say in so 
many words: "I very much want to commit 
bigamy ; in compensation, I give you full leave 
either to follow my example, or to content your- 
self with breaking the seventh commandment as 
much as you please ; and there will be no harm 
in the arrangement, because no one will know of 
it." But, as he could not say this, the utmost he 
could do was to repress her petition to put an end 
to their separation. 

It may be a soiu'ce of wonder to some that, to- 
gether with the petition, he had not succeeded in 
destroying effectually the desire from which the 
petition had sprung. But there was that in her 
heart, though she did not know its nature, which 
really alarmed her, and which made her, in spite 
of the barrier — or perhaps because of it — which 
had now for so long been growing up between 
her and him, feel far more deeply than she had 
been able to express, a sort of desperate longing 
to throw herself upon her husband's strength for 
protection from herself and from her own heart. 
As he had himself suggested, she was indeed in a 
mysterious danger ; and the onlv way of escape 
from it was that which he himseu had sought to 
close. 
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CHAPTER L 

Meanwhile, during the time that these com- 
plications were proceeding — while Angdliquewas 
incessantly devoting her long days and short 
nights to the half- weary, half-eager consideration 
of how she should contrive to turn the tables upon 
her apparently successful opponent, and while 
the latter was striving to make sure of the grapes 
that were hanging so provokingly just beyond his 
reach — there was one of whom no one appeared 
to think much, and who was ignorant of the plots 
and counterplots that were centred round her, 
but who, nevertheless, felt the influence of them 
most of all. 

8 



Assuredly it was grievous to Hugh Lester to 
have been deprived of his inheritance in what had 
to all appearance been so unkind a manner ; it 
was bitter enough, and more than enough, to An- 
g^que to have had to put up with the apples of 
the Dead Sea instead of with the fruit of EarVs 
Dene ; and it was well-nigh maddening to her 
rival to have to play the part of the fox in the 
fable, more especially as he did not seek to per- 
suade himself that the grapes were sour. But 
more grievous than the loss of an inheritance, 
more grievous even than unkindness* itself, more 
bitter than Dead Sea apples, more maddening 
than grapes out of reach, was to Miss Clare the 
irreconcilable breach that had been brought 
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about, with but little fault on either side, between 
herself and him to whom she clung as a mother 
to an only son. That neither, considering their 
natures, had been much to blame, only made 
matters worse ; for where there is no fault, there 
can scarcely ever be reconciliation. 

It was not only that a wound dealt through 
the sensitive and easily-pierced armor of affec- 
tion is by its very nature far less easy to heal 
tlian the worst that can be dealt in any other 
way, but that her own nature, almost hidden as 
it was under a well-nigh impenetrable panoply 
of her own manufacture, was more intense a hun- 
dredfold than that of all the others put together ; 
and not only more intense, but more sensitive 
also, when it was once reached. With her, a 
feeling never remained under the form of a mere 
barren impulse ; and it needed almost the direct 
interposition of some Deus ex machind to make 
her change a resolution when she had once form- 
ed it. But this morbid intensity of hers neces- 
sarily acted two ways. In the case of Hugh, it 
prevented her from even so much as dreaming of 
goipg back from the course that she had deliber- 
ately adopted ; but, at the same time, it rendered 
that course inexpressibly hard for her to bear. 
To have had to lose her adopted son by reas<^' 
of his own act of folly, as it appeared to ner, was 
in all conscience bad enough ; but it was infinite- 
ly worse that the death-warrant of their relation 
to one another should have been signed and is- 
sued by her own hand. But having once been 
issued, it was just as iiTevocable by her or by any 
one else as if the issuing of it had been a matter 
of pleasure instead of the bitterest pain. And, 
indeed, there must in such cases be mingled with 
the pain, however bitter it may be, a certain 
amount of savage satisfaction, or it would be sim- 
ply and utterly impossible that they should ever 
occur. It is only to be hoped that tlie spirit 
which leads people to sacrifice their oAvn affections 
and their own hearts for the sake of punishing 
others, bears with it some sort of consolation ; 
for, in spite of its cruelty, it is not altogether evil, 
seeing that it is the spirit of self-sacrifice, after all. 

It was in a very different spirit from that in 
which she had looked forward to the last gener- 
al election that she now approached the time 
when she would be called upon to supply a mem- 
ber for Denethorp to take the place of Hugh. 
Then she was supported by a sense of gratified 
pride ; now, only by the severest sense of duty. 
There was not the least difficulty in her selection 
of a candidate, seeing that she had one ready to 
her hand who would probably beat back Prescot 
from the field as he bad beaten him from it be- 
fore, and who would do credit to his patroness on 
the hustings and in the House. But of course 
she could not take the personal interest in him 
that she had taken in Hugh ; and, beyond sup- 
porting him with her interest — which, by-the-way, 
had been a little shaken by the events of the late 
contest — and suppl}'ing him with funds to cany 
on the battle, she could do, and did, but little. 

Her agent shook his head terribly when he 
heard that there was to be a fresh contest so 
closely upon the heels of the old. An estate, 
however good it may be, must require a space of 
rest wherein to recover itself after such a fight as 
the last had been ; and he earnestly proposed to 
Miss Clare that she and he between them should 
Jaak out for a candidate with some capacity for 



sharing the expense. But she would not hear of 
such a thing for a moment. 

"Mr. Warden has fairly earned his claim,", she 
said. ** And if the last ti-ee had to go, we must 
share Denethorp with no one. As long as I live 
I will put in whom I please." 

Besides, the bleeding of EarVs Dene, even 
though it should be to death, was not of so very 
much moment now. If she could but leave life 
with honor, unbeaten, and with her duty done to 
the last, she would be only too glad to leave her 
throne altogether to her new heiress, and to re- 
tire to some Yuste where she might wait for the 
end. Indeed she cared but little, into whose 
hands the sceptre might fall when she herself was 
gone, since it must needs be lost to her own blood. 
Like another sovereign, she also was inclined to 
say, * ' Apres mot le Deluge ;" in no careless or 
selfish spirit, but in the sense that she, so long as 
she lived, would endeavor to the utmost of her 
power to slay the flood, however inevitable it 
might be. 

She was quite alone now, and worse than 
alone. During her occupation of it. Earl's Dene 
had been any thing but a lively place, and now it 
was almost as though it had once more resumed 
its ancient religious character, and was inhabited 
by a solitary abbess without nuns. The servants 
ought to have had a pleasant and easy time of it, 
seeiug that they had simply noticing to do ; but, 
with the peiTersity of idle human nature, they 
were already beginning to find their places insup- 
portable, and to form a large but useless opposi- 
tion in favor of the young squire. 

Their mistress had, in fact, no occupation left 
but to sit by herself ail day long and remem- 
ber — that greatest of all the cui-ses, when it is 
not the gi^eatest of all the blessings, that belong 
to age. And, as is always the case, it was those 
days which were farthest away from her that 
filled the largest and clearest place in her memo- 
ry. Youth, while present, is so much like a 
dream, that it can scarcely be said to live until it 
is past ; and her own youth, exceptionally dream- 
like us it had been, had also been of a nature that 
rendered it impossible to forget. 

It can scarcely be a matter of wonder, however 
morbid, in one sense, her feelings in this respect 
had become, that she referred her last great sor- 
row to what she, in the strict spirit of judgment 
that she always brought to bear upon all that 
concerned her, considered to have been her great 
and many sins of disobedience and rebellion. She 
had been stung in the very part wherein she had 
offended ; and even though she had spent a life- 
time of repentance, she was unable to doubt the 
justice of what had been laid upon her to bear. 
It seemed to her that even as she had, according 
to her exaggerated view of the matter, proved a 
curse to her own father, she was condemned to 
suffer in like manner through her own child, who 
had torn himself from her in a way that of all 
ways was calculated to wound her most deeply. 
The morbid consciousness of having sinned, 
which is always strong in proportion to the slightv 
ness of its foundation, caused her to look upoii 
the whole of her subsequent life as an unemfl- 
ing penance, to which the peace that she had enn- 
joyed of late years had only lent an additiot^ 
sting. And yet, although she looked upon Hooj^ 
as in this respect an instrument in the hancis ^d 
Providence, she did not any the more hol^h^^ 
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excused. If she judged herself hardly, she 
judged others more hardly still. Indeed, it was 
not so much the offense against herself that she 
was unable to pardon, as the offense that, in her 
eyes, he had committed against the traditions of 
lus rank and family, and against what was be- 
coming and honorable. 

In the case of any ordinary woman, of a weak- 
er mind and less intense nature, one of two re- 
sults would have been inevitable. She must 
either have accepted her situation, and have 
sought to escape from herself by entering upon 
that poor imitation of the narrow way that is 
open to the proud and unforgiving, and by spend- 
ing the rest of her days according to her light, 
eidier in the practice of pious austerities or in 
listening to tlie longest sermons she could find ; 
or else she must, on the other hand, have rebelled 
against Providence and against destiny, and have 
gone mad. But Miss Clare was not by nature 
of a pious temperament ; nor was this defect in 
her chamcter, as most people will consider it, 
supplied artificially by those tender memories and 
associations of childhood and earjy youth in which 
faith is so often bom. It is of course true that 
natures such as hers, which in youth are. the most 
irresistibly attracted by the baiTen charms of sdil- 
timental skepticism, are precisely those which rfre 
the most apt in maturer life to bear fruit in the 
shape of. some extreme form of faith, seeing that, 
•between emotional belief and emotional unbelief 
there is scarcely a pin to choose ; but when faith 
follows skepticism, it will almost invariably be 
found that it has preceded it also. Besides, had 
she been capable of undergoing this pseudo-con- 
version, she would have been unable to find any 
outlet by which it might be satisfied. The 
Church of St. Peter, which provides every sort 
of disposition Avith an outlet adapted to it, was to 
her nothing more than a name, and a disagreeable 
name ; for Methodists and Ranters, as she would 
have collectively tei-med all sects of Protestant 
Dissenters, she entertained the contempt of a 
great lady and the hatred of a high Tory ; while 
the steady-going Church of England of those 
days was certainly not, as she knew it, of an 
emotional character. Nor, on the other hand, 
was she in the least likely to adopt the other 
alternative. Without the aid of positive phys- 
ical disease of the brain, a nature so intense and 
so energetic as hers is incapable of such a fate. 
It is dull, quiet natures, to whom emotion, when 
it comes, comes as something strange and abnor- 
mal, that are overwhelmed by it ; not those to 
whom it means life and even existence. A man 
like Warden might go mad, but not a woman 
like Miss Clare. If ordinary men and women 
lose their reason under emotional pressure, those 
like her lose theirs by its absence, not by its pres- 
ence. If she had in truth been shut up in a con- 
vent; if some spiritual director or tyrannous 
system of discipline had forced her to think it 
her duty to crush her nature down — she would 
in all probability, as hundreds in such a situation 
have done, have given way, and her spirit, debar- 
red from finding its free and proper course, would 
doubtless have burst for itself a way to unnatur- 
al action through the channel of mania. But, 
as things were* she whose spirit, strong with the 
strength of intenseness and energy, had support- 
ed her through so many long years of an im- 
perfect and unsatisfied existence, was not likely 



to break down now under one more pang how- 
ever sharp, or one more disappointment however 
bitter. The camel's back, indeed, may be so 
loaded that a single straw the more may cause it 
to give way ; but there is nothing in which a re- 
ally strong mind differs more from a strong body 
than in this — that its strength grows in propor- 
tion to the burden that is laid upon it. 

Nevertheless it was perhaps an instinctive and 
unconscious fear of what her fate might be if she 
continued to remain alone with her pride, her 
anger, and her grief in the hermitage of EarFs 
Dene, that caused her to take a step which, triv- 
ial and unimportant as it may seem, was in real- 
ity calculated to operate as a substitute in her 
case for a plunge into piety on one hand, and for 
a lapse into lunacy on the other. 

It was not so much that she had become ut- 
terly sick to death of Earl's Dene, and of all 
things about it and belonging to it, that made 
the vety idea of home hateful to her, and made 
her long to escape from the influence of its very 
atmosphere. It was not her way in general to 
seek to escape from any thing, whatever it. might 
be, that came within the scope and range of her 
daily life. But it was a positive, active, and ea- 
ger longing to do something, no matter what that 
something might be — perhaps, also, so far as her 
sex and age would permit, to lose herself in the 
great world— that led her to take a i-esolution that 
Astonished all Denethorp more than if it had sud- 
denly been entered by an invading army. She, 
too, felt an overwhelming desire to experience 
the trance of Hermotimus, and to transform her- 
self from a cloud in the sky into a drop in the 
ocean. 

At all events, her coachman, who for some 
time past had had nothing to do but smoke pipes 
in the stable, was considerably astonished when 
he was told by his mistress that she not only in- 
tended to leave Earl's Dene for a time, but that 
she intended to make a journey to London, 
which she had not seen since the days when 
her father sat in Parliament as member for the 
county, and when she herself had been little more 
than a precocious school-girl. Of definite pur- 
pose in this project of hers, she had absolutely 
none. It was simply and literally that she want- 
ed to do something, and that there was simply 
and literally nothing else for her to do. 

And this was really doing something, although 
there may be scarcely any one living who will 
think it so. The time has long gone by — wheth- 
er altogether for good, who shall say ? — when 
the longest journey meant any thing more than 
a few hours' trouble, or when there was any body 
in England who did not, as a matter of course, 
make many long journeys every year of his life. 
But in Miss Clare's case, the journey from Dene- 
thorp to London meant more than it meant to 
most people even in those days, and called for as 
many weeks of preparation as if she had been 
really a queen about to make a royal progress, or 
a visit of ceremony to a foreign state. Of course 
so great a lady as she, who stood upon her dig- 
nity on principle, could not travel but in her own 
carriage and with her own horses ; and, while 
the former was by no means in the best working 
order for so important an undertaking, it was 
doubtful if the latter would be the least capable 
of comprehending the possibility of the existence 
of a road beyond the Green Dragon at Redches- 
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ter — a £Eu:t which tho coachman mast also have 
by this time forgotten, even if, having been in 
Miss Clare's service all his days, he had ever had 
occasion to learn it. Bat at last all difficnlties 
were overcome, and the Qneen of Denethorp, for 
the fii'st time since she had returned to it some 
quarter of a century ago, left her home to appear 
once more in the very centre of the world. 

Her journey necessarily extended over several 
days ; not so much because she, with all her im- 
patience, was not capable of making long stages 
at a time, as for the sake of the horses, which 
had grown fat and lazy upon the effects of their 
mistress's sorrow. And so she gradually pro- 
ceeded by the easiest of easy marches, until at 
the end of dx days slio also had arrived in the 
great city that seems to draw irresistibly all 
things and all people to itself at last. The sliglit 
exertion of travelling, and the excitement of 

Eassing throu^ half- forgotten scenes once more,, 
ad been already of some little semce to her by 
having made her brood less upon herself and 
upon her own thoughts than if she had spent the 
same number of days at Earl's Dene ; but still 
she arrived at the end of her journey almost worn 
out. After all, " Caelum non animum," 

She was not able to take possession of the 
town house that belonged to her, as it was in the 
occupation of a tenant ; nor had she, in her ea- 
gerness to leave her country home, taken any 
steps to provide herself with a substitute. So, 
for the present, she took up her quarters at a 
hotel, and forthwith sent notice of her arrival to 
the only two people in London with whom she 
was acquainted — that is to say, to Miss Raymond 
and Mark Warden — neither of whom lost any 
time in calling upon her. 

How strange the world of London was to Miss 
Clare may be in part imagined by any one whose 
experience it has been to return to it after an ab- 
sence of twenty-five years — a period during which 
every thuig, even the general aspect of the streets, 
becomes changed to such an extent that the few 
remaining things and people with "vyhom old as- 
sociations are connected crop up from the level 
surface of modem society in defiant distinctness, 
like blocks of primeval granite from the alluvial 
deposits of centuries. It could not be long be- 
fore a lady of Miss Clare's wealth and position 
found herself again in the world after a fashion ; 
but it was in a world that startled the politician 
of twenty-five yeai's ago. She had, in her seclu- 
sion, not neglected to keep herself awake to what 
was going on by the perusal of books and news- 
papers ; but no one can understand the changes 
that are constantly being brought about from 
newspapers and books only, the study of which 
is as though one should read a gloss without ever 
having seen the text upon which it comments. 
Written words always take their meaning from 
the mind of the reader. The text consists, after 
all, not of what actually takes place, but of the 
manner in which things take place, and what 
people think and say about them at 4btifi^'-ta- 
bles, in drawing-rooms, in the streets, and in the 
clubs ; and not what writers think ought to be 
thought and said about them in studies and 
newspaper offices. To understand change one 
must one's self see and hear — one must one's 
self breathe the atmosphere in which change is 
produced ; and the knowledge of facts is nothing 
to one who is beyond the circle of their influence. 



To one who is devoid of imagination they are 
as meaningless as algebraical symbols scattered 
about at random ; to one who has that quality 
they take any combination that he may choose 
to form out of hundreds, of which not more than 
one can be, and probably none are, right. The 
fact is, that Miss Clare had become provincial- 
ized, and had come to regard the capital as only 
a larger Denethorp. She had lost the metropol- 
itan idea — that irreconcilable and victorious op- 
ponent of the feudal idea which, in one shape or 
another, always underlies the vie de province. 
She had become a barbarian, in the proper and 
original meaning of the word, and was as much 
out of her element as a prince from beyond the 
Indus would have found himself in Rome — not, 
of course, 4n the same degree, but in precisely 
the same way. 

Ab for as concerned her outer life, she just let 
things come as they would, making no effort 
whatever to control the manner of their coming. 
She had, after all, taken to society in the same 
spirit as that in which a man — if it had been pos- 
sible for any man to have found himself in a sim- 
ilar mental condition — would probably have taken 
to brandy. It may possibly be thought that she 
entertauied some vague notion that their being 
in the same town together, however widely they 
were separated in every other respect, might per- 
haps in some impossible and inconceivable man- 
ner bring about, in spite of her firm determina- 
tion to the contrary, some kind of reconciliation 
with her nephew. Certainly in such matters the 
hearts of women are capable of any kind and 
any degi'ee of inconsistency ; and such a notion, 
wild as it would have been, would have been in 
no wise unnatural or absurd. It does not by 
any means follow that because, knowing perfect- 
ly well as she did tliat such reconciliation de- 
pended entirely upon a single word from herself 
she had practically vowed never to speak that 
word, she might not vaguely dream that by her 
presence in London she was aiding chance to de- 
feat her own will. But whether this was so or 
not, slie did not in the least act upon any such 
idea. She never even mentioned her nephew's 
name, so that her acquaintance very soon came 
to see that the subject was a forbidden one. 
Unfortunately no circumstance could have oper- 
ated more against Hugh's being able to do any 
thing for himself, or to find friends, than this si- 
lence on the part of Miss Clare. Had she talked 
openly about him and his oflbnse, and given her 
reasons for the quarrel, it is likely enough that 
he would have met with sympathy at least if 
not with useful help ; but the form which her an- 
ger had taken was such as to leave the door open 
to all manner of injurious repoits about both 
himself and his wife, and to cause him to be con- 
demned not only unheard but unaccused. Miss 
Raymond alone invariably took the part of her 
old playfellow ; but she was as powerless in the 
matter as she was zealous. Warden [also took 
his part sometimes, but only when in pliss Ray- 
mond's company ; and then his interferknce some-* 
how invariably seemed to make tho hopelessness 
of the breach more complete than if he mad merely 
held his tongue andpreseiTed a judicid^g sil^ce. 

It was now for about the first timft in his life 
that the steady brain of the latter f\>egan to be 
just a little turned. At an ago wlieiPathe healthy 
mind is content to live in the presents and to con- 
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fine its foresight to the limits of the day after to- 
morrow, he had been led by circumstances to ob- 
tain a distant and enchanting view of a future 
full of infinite possibilities, that gave point and 
coherence to the growth of his ambition. 

Now that Miss Clare was in town, he had be- 
come, or rather had made himself, absolutely in- 
dispensable to her ; and, indeed, was it not his 
duty to render himself useful to his benefactress 
and patroness in every way that he could ? He 
transacted her business for her — ^he advised her 
—he was present whenever she entertained com- 
pany ; he became, in short, her prime-minister, 
over whom, while she respected him, she could 
yet exercise the authority that it was necessary 
for her to exercise over some one. But the re- 
sult was, that the more he came to mix in it, the 
more he came to regard the great world as his 
true field, and to scorn professional paths as much 
as he had formerly honored them as affording the 
best prospect of success for his special kind of tal- 
ent and energy. Politics were already exercis- 
ing upon his mind that strange and perilous fas- 
cination that they so often exercise over minds 
like his — that fascination which, once felt, scarcely 
ever fails to become a life-long passion. Of politics 
in their higher sense he was, it need not be said, 
incapable of entertaining the least notion ; but 
of politics as they are understood by most who 
take part in them — of the politics of intrigue, of 
fiiction, of place, and of self-interest — ^he was ca- 
pable of entertaining a very clear idea indeed, es- 
pecially as ho was now obliged to realize the fact 
that he was himself a marketable article. Not 
only through his association with Miss Clare, 
but by means of his own many merits of conver- 
sation and address, he was forming many useful 
connections on his o^vn account in the society 
into which, no one could exactly tell how, he was 
making a place for himself: and, with the bor- 
ough of Denethoip fuU in view, it would be 
strange indeed if he did not manage before long 
to make a veiy good bargain of himself. There 
were not a few men of high position ^nd influ- 
e*hce who, although he was still an outsider, 
were known to regard the Fellow of St. Mar- 
garet's as a certain acquisition to the supporters 
of Grovemment ; and there was no one belonging 
to the set which he now most cultivated who did 
not consider that to carry out his original idea 
of taking to the bar would be to throw his talents 
away. Moreover, he was already beginning to 
be envied and abused — the best omen for his fu- 
ture success of all, seeing that no one envies or 
abuses a man of whom he is not afraid. None 
could deny his talents; but, for the rest, men 
were beginning to call him, behind his back, 
prig, snob, legacy-hunter, turf-hunter, place-hunt- 
er, and, worst of all, poUtical adventurer — that 
terrible and mysterious phrase which. Heaven 
knows why ! is supposed to express some inefik- 
ble and unpardonable sin. It was plain from all 
this that, if he should, as was expected, make his 
mark in the House, he might certainly look for- 
ward to serving his country in no unprofitable 
manner, perhaps to his party, certainly to himself. 
The countiy doctor's son was already beginning 
to dream of the Treasury instead of the Wool- 
sack ; and, as things seemed, not so very absurd- 
ly. In politics, as in other things, adventurers 
are notoriously fortunate ; and why should Mark 
Warden be less fortunate than others are ? 



CHAPTER II. 

Since the opening of this story the tables have 
thus been completely tuiiied. Then it was War- 
den and Marie who were found at the bottom of 
the ladder, though not altogether without reason- 
able hope of being able, in course of time, to as- 
cend a few steps ; while it was Angelique who 
lived in present comfort, with a vista of success 
stretching before her, and Hugh, to whom the 
present was so complete — so far as life can be 
held to be complete without love — that the fu- 
ture was rendered secure. Now, on the contrary, 
Marie had climbed to the height of fame, and 
Warden had achieved so much of worldly suCr 
cess that his future was in his own hands ; whSe 
Ang(51ique had fallen to the earth, and Hugh even 
below it. 

It was certainly, whatever view may be taken 
of his conduct, at all events hard upon the latter 
that he should be punished so unmercifully as he 
was for no greater offense than that of marrying 
for love ; but then life is very cruel, and he who 
chooses to act boldly for himself, instead of sigh- 
ing and yielding to "good advice," courts suf- 
fering. It is true that boldness is the best part 
of wisdom ; but, alas ! it is seldom the wise who 
prosper, unless they ai*e something more than 
wise. Now Ang^ique, with all her charming 
qualities — and they were very charming — was 
one of those women who are infinitely more de- 
lightful before than after marriage — as, indeed, 
such very charming women are somewhat apt to 
be. But, though this characteristic of hers is by 
no means uncommon, her husband is not there- 
fore rendered less worthy of compassion, and cer- 
tainly not the less because his idol was not yet ' 
broken. It is by no means fools alone who ai-e 
constant to their worship in the teeth of the faults 
and shortcomings of their god or goddess ; and 
it was a wise man who said that '* it is a man's 
faults that render him amiable." In the case of 
woman, unfortunately, the axiom might be ex- 
tended still farther ; for it is far more often her 
virtues than her faults that bring a man's love 
for her to an end. Cleopatra will be the success- 
ful rival of Octavia in nine cases out of ten. 
And so Hugh Lester by no means pitied him- 
self; on the contrary, he flattered himself that 
though he was certainly damned unlucky he was 
in reality the most fortunate fellow alive — that is 
to say, that black was white, and that two and 
two made five. It is a great question if a luna- 
tic whose monomania is of a pleasant nature is a 
proper object of compassion on the part of the 
sane, who are wide awake to all the world's dis- 
agreeable realities ; and it is at least a still great- 
er question if the man who deifies some perfectly 
human creature is not to be congratulated. At 
all events, whatever may come to pass, he will 
have lived and loved — he will once have been 
happy, even though the godlike attributes of his 
own invention fall off before his eyes, and leave 
the clay which they covered and adorned in all 
the nakedness of its deformity. But though for 
the present he was fully able to console himself, 
it would have been some consolation to Miss 
Clare also had she been able to know how much 
worse even than she had predicted, the marriage 
which >he had so strongly opposed had actually 
turned out. It is true that she still loved her 
nephew in her heart, and that she still wished 
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him all happiness and all prosperity; but it is 
probable that, daughter of Priam as she was, the 
burning of Troy must have gi'atified Cassandra 
just a Uttle. 

Let it not, however, be for a moment supposed 
that any theory about the nature of mesaliiaTices 
in general is intended to be founded upon the 
personal experience of Hugh Lester. On the 
contrary, had he chosen to fall in love with Ma- 
rie, when he met her under the gi-eat beech — 
how long ago that morning seemed now! — and 
had she been free, and had he married her, there 
is surely every reason to think that the loss of 
Earl's Dene would have been a benefit to him ; 
and yet the mesalliance would have been equally 
atrocious in the eyes of Miss Clare and of the 
world. But then Ang^ique was Angeliquc, and 
Marie was Marie. It is just the experience of 
one man that is now in question, and not that of 
humanity at large, which, in its romantic — that 
is to say, its better and truer side — ^has accepted 
the fact that a marriage made in the face of the 
world is, for that very reason, more likely to be 
made with a right pmpose, and more likely to 
contain the elements of happiness, than where 
it is open to the suspicion of being made upon 
lower grounds. No one is likely, save on the 
lowest grounds of all, and where his own self-in- 
terest is concerned, to approve of the doctrine 
that any one who has not the misfortune to 
wear a crown should be made a slave to wealth 
and station in a matter that concerns liimself 
1 and his own heart alone — the doctrine, in two 
'^ words, that richesse oblige. Is not, under differ- 
ent names, the story of King Cophetua the 
theme of half the ballads and half the songs that 
have ever been wiitten — that is to say, of the ex- 
pression of the best and most honest impulses of 
men and women? For every woman is bom 
noble, by right of sex, so long as she does not 
render herself ignoble ; while the noblest-bom 
woman is not more than woman after all. 
Such, at least, is the orthodox creed of a gentle- 
man ; and such, therefore, had been Hugh Les- 
ter's, whose misfortunes, accordingly, must not 
be attributed to the fact that he had married a 
girl without means or station, but solely to the 
fact that the girl in question happened to be 
Ang^ique Lefort. 

And for her, poor girl ! while Warden's future 
seemed to be opening before him just like the 
surface of some beautiful plain that grows wider 
and wider every moment as the traveller, step by 
step, approaches the edge of the table-land that 
overlooks it, so hers, which had given promise of 
such wonderful things, was narrowing and nar- 
rowing like the face of the same plain under the 
approach of a night of hopeless rain. It was 
not more than a few months since her dreams 
had been turning her into a countess at the very 
least. Now, if she dreamed that she was secure 
of being able to pay the bill for the lodging of 
herself and her husband at the end of the week, 
her dream was more pleasant than usual. It 
was she who held the ofiice of paymaster ; for 
Hugh was an infamously bad economist, and, 
like mankind in general, as distinguished from 
womankind, could never be brought, either in 
theory or practice, to comprehend that triumph 
of oracular wisdom, which must assuredly have 
been invented in a moment of inspiration 'by 
some queen of chiffonieres, that a pin a day 



makes a groat a year. These two now had, as 
much as any two rag-gatherers, to think most 
painfully of groats and pins; and Ang^ique, 
who was a woman, in spite of her large ideas, 
and a Frenchwoman to boot, took rather a pride 
in her judicious management of those pence and 
half-pence which seem so trivial and unimpor- 
tant to all male creatures who are neither cross- 
ing-sweepers nor waiters at restaurants. This 
arrangement was useful in another way besides. 
Had her husband had the control of their united 
financial affairs, he would inevitably have made 
some attempt, however wild, to pay his debts — 
at all events those that arose from their own 
present daily needs — in which case the struggle 
that she was striving to carry on against hope 
would have to be given up at once and forever. 
But, as it was, Ang^lique knew enough of the 
ways of the world to know that a pretty woman 
who always contrives to dress well enough to do 
justice to her beauty, even though her husband is 
not a gentleman of good family, must be very 
sunple indeed, and possess an unusually small 
amount of tact, if she can not contrive to keq) 
very fairly afioat without any enormous quantity 
of present coin ; and in her o^vn case to fail to 
do this would be even exceptionally preposter- 
ous, seeing that ready money, even when not ab- 
solutely necessaiy, was always procurable to 
some extent from the now prosperous Marie, 
who took to living and di'essing in a style far in- 
ferior to that of her poor cousin, in order that 
she might assist the latter without taking from 
what she considered to be due to the children 
and to her o^\'n husband. Of the veiy existence 
of this source of supply, and of the disposal of 
it, Hugh of course knew nothing; and if he 
sometimes wondered how they managed to get 
on at all, it was only to admire the excellent 
economy of his wife. To see her always well 
dressed was no wonder to him, for, as he had 
never seen her otherwise, it appeared to him to 
be a part of her veiy nature; and he would 
have been as much surprised to see her going 
about without her head as A\ithout the most ele- 
gant of head-gear. Indeed it is not an uncom- 
mon delusion among men who have not come as 
yet into personal and immediate collision >vith 
the bills of milliners and dressmakers, that pret- 
ty women obtain their plumage as inexpensively 
as birds of paradise obtain thcii*s. 

A man may, and often does, bear poverty and 
its attendant evils essentially like a hero ; but it 
is unfortunate that it is almost impossible to ap- 
pear like a hero either in his own eyes or in 
those of his contemporaries. Hugh Lester was 
trying to do the best he could ; ho never com- 
plained of what he had brought upon himself^ or 
thought for a moment of complaining : he was 
honestly willing and eager to turn himself to any 
thing to support himself and his wife as a man 
should ; and it was certainly not his fault, but 
the fault of circumstance — of his education, of 
his scrupulousness, of his wife — that he could 
find nothing to do. And yet he has to appear 
in the contemptible light of a man who lived in 
idleness upon the ill-advised credit of tradesmen 
and upon the chaiity of a hard-working girl, 
who could ill spare what she bestowed. "Who 
shall say after this that this story contains a 
hero? But perhaps it is as well that we ai*e 
ignorant of the details of the manage of Bolisa- 
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rius himself — that great type of reduced gentle- 
men. 

His poverty was the result of his own fault in 
a double sense. In the first place, he had clear- 
ly committed the unpardonable social offense of 
having deliberately brought it upon himself; 
and, in the second place, it need not have con- 
tinued if he had only chosen to act as other 
men would have done. If he had properly ap- 
preciated his wife and shown himself worthy of 
her confidence instead of her protection, the two 
together might have carried on the profession or 
art of living without an income to very great ad- 
vantage ; and than this art or profession, when 
it is carried on even with a very small amount 
of skill, there is none better going. It costs a 
considerable expenditure of time and trouble, it 
is true, and often ends in a sudden crash ; but 
the expenditure of time and trouble and sudden 
crashes are incidental to all professions, and it is 
better than other professions in this, that, al- 
though time may be money, the trouble is inex- 
pensive and pleasantly exciting, while the crash 
costs absolutely nothing at all. " Cantahit va- 
cutis coram latrone viator" — which, in this case, 
may be translated, ** A man of sti'aw may laugh 
at his creditors." But this was Ang^lique's 
great difficulty, that she dared not take her hus- 
band into her confidence, but had to carry on 
the game both for herself and for him at once, 
and to tell lies not only to the world at large, 
but to him also, whose obvious and manifest 
duty it was to help her to lie. "Honesty the 
best policy" indeed ! — ^to quote yet another prov- 
erb. This saying must have been invented by 
some professor of the art of living upon nothing 
for the express purpose of throwing dust into the 
eyes and'binding the hands of those upon whom, 
as well as upon nothing, he and his disciples 
live, in the same way that the rules of etiquette 
existing in certain less noble professions have 
apparently been invented for the benefit of those 
who have the wit and the courage to break them 
— heavy chains to the weak and to the scru- 
pulous, but to the unscrupulous and to the strong 
nothing more than bands of tow. No wise man 
was ever honest for the sake of profit; and 
when an honest man does succeed, it is most as- 
suredly in spite of his honesty — not in conse- 
quence of it. 

Nevertheless, thank the gods! disturbed in 
their eternal calm only by the eternal laughter 
that this earth of ours must surely afford them, 
the secret of success is not as yet wholly revealed 
to men, or the world would be most intolerably 
divided into the two classes only of the cheaters 
and the cheated — intolerably in spite of the 
hackneyed couplet in Hudibras. There are cyn- 
ics who assert that this is the case, even as things 
are ; but though the story of Diogenes and his 
lantern is not bad satire, it does not quite follow 
tliat satire, to be good, need be based upon math- 
ematical accuracy of observation. It is veiy 
likely that had the great Stoic left his lantern in 
his tub and contented himself with the light of 
the sunshine, he would not have found his search 
altogether in vain. 

And so, although Hugh Lester may have been 
driven to get his living in a manner which those 
whom Diogenes failed to find will certainly con- 
demn, it only proves that a man may cheat with- 
out necessarily being a rogue, and be cheated '. 



without being of necessity a fool — unless, indeed, 
it is the mark of a fool to be in love with one's 
wife, and of a rogue to trust her. In that case, 
of course, as logicians say, qwEstio cadit. 

So matters went on for a little while. " But," 
Angelique used to say, whenever by chance Hugh 
ventured to turn the conversation upon the sub- 
ject of economy, *' what can you know about such 
things ? I have been all my Hfe learning how to 
make nothing go a very long way indeed ; and 
you how to make a great deal go no way at all. 
We have both succeeded perfectly. Your knowl- 
edge shall be useful to us one of these days, when 
we are rich ; meanwhile mine is most to the pur- 
pose. I promise you that I will spend willingly 
enough when we have plenty to spend — and be- 
sides, I should never be able to take care of thou- 
sands of pounds. But then you don't know how 
to manage pence and halfpence as I do." And 
with this she, who in spite of her professions of 
diffidence could have managed tens of thousands 
of pounds to admiration, applied hei* power to the 
no less admirable management of real pence and 
a great many imaginary guineas. 

But at last another question arose, and that of 
a serious kind. 

Not even genius can reach the summit of per- 
fection all at once. Enough has been said to 
show that Mrs. Lester was a very good woman 
of business, and did not find it very difficult to 
keep her husband in the dark as to means of sup- 
ply and ways of expenditure. But her capacity 
for this kind of business was the result of imagin- 
ation rather than of experience — she had, in 
short, genius and the making of an artist in her, 
but she had not as yet graduated as an artist. It 
was impossible, for instance, for her to have at- 
tained to that intimate and practical knowledge 
of the law of debtor and creditor which she would 
doubtless, supposing it to be her fate to continue 
to tread the path of pleasantness upon which she 
had entered, very soon succeed in acquiring. 
But hers was rather a diplomatic than le^ 
mind: she could gain the favor of tradesmen 
readily enough ; but she did not. understand, be- 
cause she had not yet expenenced, the sting that 
even such worms as tradesmen can put forth when 
they turn at last. Like most beautiful and charm- 
ing women, she had far too high an opinion of the 
influence of beauty and of the charm of manner 
over men to whom beauty and charm are, after all, 
only the attributes of a customer: she thought that 
butchers and bakers, being, in all essentials, no 
less men than the idle and complaisant specimens 
of the sex with whom she had previously come 
in contact — ^no less human than Felix or Hugh — 
would consider themselves, as Felix or Hugh 
would have considered themselves, sufficiently re- 
paid for the loss of any number of legs of mutton 
bv a smile. But — alas in the interests of art 
that it should be so! — ^butchers have creditors, 
and bakers have families whose pockets and ap- 
petites have to be satisfied with something more 
than the looks however sweet, of a customer how- 
ever pretty. For, to speak en passant, to this 
pass had she come that the path upon which she 
had entered was widening, little by little, into the 
broadest and easiest path of all One can not 
hold that there is much difference in spirit be- 
tween her who pays for mutton-chops with smiles 
and her who pays for an establishment with more 
than mere snules. But this is just overstepping 
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the threshold of a sermon, and of a rather com- 
monplace sermon besides, which would be out of 
place here. It is much more to the purpose to 
say at once that, in a far less time than may very 
likely have been suggested by what has been said, 
Hugh Lester, of all men in the world — who still, 
like most men of his stamp who find themselves 
in his position, fancied that the miracle of the 
ravens of Cherith was no miracle at all, and had 
almost been driven by ocular demonstration and by 
the faith of his heart, to believe that his wife was 
literally one of the lilies of the field — found him- 
self one day suddenly touched upon the shoulder 
not very many yards from his own door. Unlike 
the experienced debtor who could not even run 
up against a post without instinctively asking "At 
whose suit ?" he, absurdly and weakly enough, no 
doubt, was astonished to find that he was indebt- 
ed to Madame Jupon, of Bond Street — who, in 
those days, had not heard of Madame Jupon ? — 
to the extent of a hundred and twenty odd pounds. 
So far as he was concerned it might just as Avell 
have been to the extent of a hundred and twenty 
odd thousand, for he was just as capable of paying 
the part as the whole; and, in the teeth of Euclid, 
the part was fully equal to the whole, if not, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of llesiod and of Dick 
Barton, greater stiU. 

Unfortunately this, gi-eat as it was to him, was 
only one of many debts ; nor was it long before 
the unlucky canion became tlie sport of aJegion 
of kites, who flocked to avenge themselves upon 
the bare bones of the fallen carcass for its having 
proved too lean to provide them with a substan- 
tial meal. It was to be noticed, however, that 
Mrs. Lester was not so veiy much put out as might 
reasonably have been expected when she received a 
note from her husband dated from Cursitor Street. 
On the contrary, she rose to the occasion grandly. 
She dashed off an answer full of hope and confi- 
dence ; and then, instead of acting like a weak 
woman by hastening to console him who loved 
her so much by her personal sympathy, acted like 
a good wife by setting ofl' at once to her old friend 
IMbdame Jupon. 

Now, in spite of what has been said on the 
matter, it >vill probably still be thought that this 
climax in Hugh's difficulties was, after all, rath- 
er premature. Ang^que might, indeed, one 
may fairly think, have contrived to postpone his 
making &e acquaintance of her milliner's long- 
standing account — for it related principally to the 
time when she had her conquests still to make 
— ^in so disagreeable a manner for just a little 
longer. But the fact is, that it is difiicult to do 
complete justice to her talents, which, with re- 
gard to this matter, she did not only show by 
leaving Madame much comforted in mind as to 
the result of a debt which for some time past 
she had been thinking of setting down as hope- 
lessly bad. 

It may be laid down as an axiom in social as 
well as in political diplomacy tliat, when some- 
thing happens which might easily have been 
avoided with the exercise of a very small amount 
of skill on the part of the person who is princi- 
pally affected by it — when the person in question 
has in general some diplomatic genius, and when 
the result is clearly for the benefit of the same 
person — he or she is at all events, to some ex- 
tent, a not inactive agent in bringing it about. 

Now, in the present case, Angelique had tried 



all the schemes that were open to her, and 
thought over all that were not, or that coiUd by 
any possibility suggest themselves to her as 
means of re-opening the communication between 
her husband and his aunt ; and she had come to 
the inevitable conclusion that all obvious and or- 
dinary means were as vain as they were in reali- 
ty. Nothing short of at least one miracle would 
suffice to move Hugh in the matter ; nothing 
short of at least ten would move Miss Clare; 
and, with all her talents, the power to work sncb 
miracles in either case was not hers. But even 
without so gi'eat a power a great deal can be 
done. If one only has the courage not to be 
afraid of difficulties, it is not so very hard, sim- 
ply by watching occasions and opportunities, to 
convert into instruments of one's purpose the dif. 
ficulties themselves. So it could not but occur 
to her, as indeed it would have occurred to almost 
every one, that to make a show of yielding to 
Fate was, in truth, the best aggi'essive policy. 
Hundreds of chess-matches have been won by the 
deliberate sacrifice even of a rook, and that not 
necessaiily towards tlie close of a game. Now 
this slight accident that had befallen her husband 
could scarcely be considered as being of so much 
consequence as the loss of even a pawn. On the 
contrary, she could manage <o get on without 
him altogether exceedingly well for the present, 
and to take veiy good care of her own beautiful 
self, without feeling the necessity of a knight to 
help her. But it was in far more than tliis that 
she hoped to derive advantage from the appar- 
ent catastrophe. It was highly important that 
Hugh's difficulties should reach a point at which 
even the most obdurate of all aunts might think 
herself enabled to give way without losing her 
dignity. Miss Clare, if she was not to be moved 
by affection, was just one to be moved by the fear 
of notorious disgrace; and as a disgrace she 
would be. sure to consider the imprisonment for 
debt and the complete insolvency of Hugh. If, 
as seemed likely, a regular reconciliation was and 
must continue to be impossible, it was still by no 
means unlikely that Miss Clare, for her own 
sake, would feel herself bound to extricate the 
young couple from their present embarrassment, 
and to provide means for enabUng them to start 
afresh under more favorable auspices than had 
hitherto shone upon them ; a matter that would 
certainly be very possible for the mistress of Earl's 
Dene, and would not derogate a jot from the 
pride which she felt in holding to a resolve that 
was once formed. Indeed it would be nothing 
more than what the world would expect from 
her. Thinking thus, it was no more than natu- 
ral that Angelique should succeed in impressing 
her husband's creditors with what, from her own 
point of view, she conceived to be the character 
of Miss Clare, and with the improbability of their 
ever being paid any thing unless they brought 
things to a climax at once. In short, Madame 
Jupon's might be the hand that smote ; but the 
real arresting creditor was Angdlique herself. 

Nevertheless, grateful as Hugh ought by rights 
to have been to his wife for the zeal that she had 
shown on his behalf, he was, in point of fact, y 
only surprised at, and certainly not gratified by,^^ 
the result of her zeal. Whatever he might be/w 
come afterwards, and although, in spite of hh^tf 
troubles, he still kept a plentiful stock of go ^ 
spirits wherefrom to draw strength against u^ 
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ills of life, he had not as yet come to such' a pass 
as to look upon this new experience of his as one 
of the incidents of life to which a man is daily 
and hourly liable — in fact, as one of those dis- 
eases of poor human nature which are so com- 
mon and so absurd in their symptoms as to be 
rather a good joke than any thing else, like sea- 
sickness, toothache, or the bilious headache that 
vbits a man who has enjoyed himself too much 
the night before. 

' The immediate result was that he found him- 
self compelled to breathe the atmosphere, black 
and fetid as if with a decayed blight of debt, that 
surrounds Lincolns Inn ; that he had to meditate 
upon himself and his position no longer, as had 
been his custom, at freedom upon the flagstones, 
but in a chair; and that he was deprived of 
the power of putting any conclusion at which 
his meditations might happen to arrive into prac- 
tice, even if any had come of them — a result 
wMch, judging from the past, did not seem like- 

As may be well conceived, he was without any 
superfluity of coin about him when he found him- 
self in this plight ; and his host instinctively saw 
at once that he was not one who would do much 
credit to the house, or even be a fairly profitable 
customer. He knew that Hugh was Miss Clare's 
nephew and had been her reputed heir, for it 
was his business, and the business of those with 
whom he had many dealings, to know such, 
things ; but he judged by outward signs. It was 
a bad omen when one who looked so much like a 
gentleman, and was young enough to be careless 
and free-handed, did not accompany his inevita^ 
ble demand for writing materials with an order 
for a bottle of champagne to oil his pen. So, as 
the house was full, he did not entertain so much 
respect for his guest as to respect his privacy ; 
and accordingly, in the course of an hour or two, 
had the pleasure of introducing him to a still 
later comer, who, for a wonder, broke the uni- 
versal rule which makes men invariably, when 
they find themselves in such circumstances, ask 
for pen, ink, and paper, whether they want them 
or no, but who did ask for brandy-and-water — 
which, though not champagne, was yet more 
profitable to the house than ink. There was no 
mistaking the voice in which the order was given ; 
and Hugh was at once aware that he was doom- 
ed for the present to enjoy the society of Mark 
Warden's friend and enemy, Dick £arton him- 
self. 

The latter had entered in his usual rough fash- 
ion, and without saying a word beyond what was 
jttst necessary to ask for what he wanted, with 
the addition of an expletive or two of the kind 
which he most afi^ected. Then he threw himself 
into a chair and stared hard at Hugh. Poverty 
certainly has the merit of bringing people together 
who else would never meet. At Cambridge both 
had been too well known, each in his own way, 
not to have known each other by sight ; but 
even there they had never actually met, for there 
had been absolutely nothing in common between 
them — ^not even acquaintances, «s any one will 
luiderstand who is old enough to remember the 
fime when undergraduate society was not, as it 
IS now, of the nature of a social and democratic 
public tempered by plutocracy, but that of an 
aristocracy pure and simple. Since tlien they had 
Diet that once in Warden's chambers, when it had 



not seemed likely that they would ever meet again. 
Now, however, there had come to exist between 
them the strongest of all social bonds^— the fact 
that neither of them was the possessor of as much 
as ten shillings in the world. 



CHAPTER III. 



It is written, saith Andre the Chaplain, in the 
nineteenth article of that Code of Love which, 
delivered to a knight of Bretagne by the falcon 
that was perched by Arthur's throne, hath been 
observed^y all men even unto this day, St amor 
minuatur^ cito deficit et raro convalescit ; whichy 
being interpreted, is to say, " If love grows less, 
it quickly falls away and seldom recovers." 

Now it was with the strongest and strangest 
feeling of mental disquiet that she had ever known 
that Marie attempted, as usual, to set about her 
daily routine of work when her husband once 
more left her alone at the end of their last con- 
versation. It has been said that she had not in 
the least comprehended the meaning of what he 
had said to her any more than if he had spoken 
to her in the language of the said Andrd himself 
instead of his own, and this is literally true ; but 
there is a way of instinctively feeling the drift of 
a person's meaning which falls very far short of 
comprehension, but is, for that very deficiency, 
all the more suggestive. Once more, the half is 
far, very far, greater than the whole. 

Of course almost any one but herself would 
have come to know for certain, long ago, that 
she had ceased to be to her husband what he had 
intended honestly to make her when he so pre- 
maturely persuaded her to become his wife — 
honestly, that is, so tar as honesty may lie in 
fancy and passion unsupported by any of the bet- 
ter things that go to make love what love should 
be. Any one but herself would have, seen, to put 
the matter shortly, that he was tired of her and 
of her love — a denouement which any wise man 
would have seen from the beginning. But the 
special circumstances of her position prevented 
her from seeing this, however strong — strong in 
proportion to their vagueness and dimness — 
might be the warnings of her heart. She had 
never at any time known the fullness of the love 
which on both sides alike gives all and takes all 
without stint and without fear ; and such sem- 
blance of its fullness as she had known had fallen 
upon her when she was a child in spirit as well 
as in years. Since then love had never, even for 
a season, been to her the daily food from which 
she drew her life and strength ; on the contrary, 
her marriage, such as it was, had been to her 
only a kind of abstract idea, derived, not from 
her own experience, but from the slight and par- 
tial knowledge of marriage which she was able 
to obtain from her observation of the experience 
of others, to tlie use of which she did not possess 
the key. Of late, indeed, she had turned to other " 
food altogether, and had come to support the life 
of her soul by her art and her friendship, without 
in any absorbing degree feeling any overpower- 
ing longing for the love of her youth, except so 
far as it represented and typified to her the dreams 
of love, unconnected with any special person, for 
the fulfillment of which her woman's heart could 
not avoid longing. In this respect her dreams 
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were those of a girl ; and her very purity cansed 
them to be such as a wife ought not to entertain, 
even unconsciously. But it must be admitted that 
she was not without excuse, and that the chain 
by which she was bound could not in any case 
have proved strong enough to confine the dreams 
of a girl to their legally proper object. Even love, 
unsubstantial as it is, must have something whei'e- 
on to feed ; and though it may be proof against 
absence, and even thrive upon cruelty, it must 
inevitably fade away before positive indifference. 

.But still, though indeed love may be star^-ed 
to death more or less quickly, it can not be killed 
utterly all at once — it knows not of the accident 
of sudden death ; and when its place i)ias been 
taken by acknowledged duty, its ghost — in all 
iippearance more substantial than the unburied 
corpse — will still perseveringly haunt the heart 
from which the rightful tenant has long since 
departed. Marie could have no more told her- 
» self, in plain thought, that she neither loved nor 
was loved in any true sense any longer than she 
could have told a deliberate lie, even though this 
would have been but the naked truth. Love 
itself had really died, but its soul had passed into 
the form of duty, on whose miserable reed she 
was now leaning with all her strength, as if it 
had been a crowbar. 

Duty is at best but a weak support to a weak 
heart, and it is never so treacherous as when it 
assumes the guise of some one of its enemies ; 
and this was her case, now that she had come to 
call her sense of duty love for her husband, while 
she called by the name of friendship what not 
only the keen eyes of Monsieur Prosper but the 
blind eyes of the indifferent world had already 
seen to be friendship of a very dangerous order 
indeed. Is it tlien true, after all, that the best 
kind of friendship — that between a man and a 
Avoman — is only a beautiful idea ; that it is only 
love under a false and ti-eacherous name ? Is it 
possible that the men of ** common sense " may 
be right for once, after all ? Well, let them be 
right for once ! It does not happen very often. 
Only this may be said, that whether they are 
right or wrong, facts are facts, and no theories 
will include all cases. If Marie's friendship for 
Felix was fated to turn into something more, it 
does not follow that she thereby illustrated any 
theory whatever, or overthrew any. 

"j?^cmo duplici potest amore ligari" says the 
third article of the Code aforesaid — that is to say, 
no one can love tvvo people at the same time. If 
friendship was to grow into love, then, according 
to the quoted authority, her old love must grow 
into friendship at the very most. But still, dying 
love, while it is undergoing the actual process of 
transformation into friendship or duty, as the 
case may be, is apt to die hard — to make a far 
more active resistance to any new-bom inclina- 
tion than living love — simply because it can not 
lielp having an unconscious consciousness, if one 
may use so transcendental an expression, of its 
coming fate. And so Marie's heart fought hard 
— so hard that it began to ache with the struggle. 
Indeed she was just one of those women of gentle 
soul who never know when they are beaten, and 
will die rather than yield. Had she been free, 
her love would now have been hard to gain, and, 
of all men, Mark Warden would have had the 
least chance of gaining it ; but, as she had once 
hestoyve^ it, it was harder still for him to whom 



she had given it to force her to resume her free 
gift. 

Fame and artistic success are all very well, but 
where is the woman to whom they can be all ? It 
is possible for a man to become an artist and noth- 

! ing more ; and then, if he does so, he remains but 
half a man. He has mutilated his soul, what- 
ever he and the world may gain by the process. 
He is like one who has made himself a king : he 

■ has forfeited the right and the power to be happy 

! as nature bids him and all men and all creatures. 

\ He has done even worse for himself than the man 
who bestows the whole of his soul's youth in crush- 
ing the flowers that gi'ow about and tironnd it 
with his pickaxe, in order that he may grope for 
the mere earthly gold that lies below them. 
The latter crushes with the flowers the desire to 
enjoy their beauty and fragrance ; but the former, 
the more he gathers merely in order that he may 
paint or sing them, only adds a pang the moi*e to 
that struggling nature of his that he subdues. 
When the pith is drawn from his heart, and the 
l)oor, dry, empty thing is notched in holes in or- 
der than the sun may forget to die, that the liUes 
may revive, and that the dragon-fly may come 
back to dream, yet still — does not the stoiy 
end?— 

"The true gods sigh for the cost and the pain, 
For the reed that grows never inoi*e a^ain 
As a reed with the reeds of the river." 

But if this be the case with a man, how can a 
woman bear the conversion into a musical instru- 
ment at the hands of the beast-god and live at 
all ? None ever did — none ever can. With her, 
nature — not artistic or intellectual, but sheer 
womanly nature — will have its course ; and if 
not in one way, then in another. Marie's was 
not only deprived of its legitimate outlet, but was 
debarred by the heavenly force of honesty and 
purity from consciously seeking out for itself any 
that were not legitimate. Nothing seemed left to 
her but her art ; and, true artist although she was, 
art with her could be no substitute for nature, 
any more than it can be with any other woman. 
Had there been any to observe her with anx- 
ious eyes — and, Felix excepted, there was rone 
so to observe her — they would have seen her face 
growing pale, the orbits of her eyes growing 
larger and darker, her lips growing graver. But, 
at the same time, those who regarded her indif- 
ferently saw no changes in her but for the better. 
If the cheeks were giowing more pale, they were, 
in compensation, losing their bourgeois contour 
in order to gain a more refined and purer out- 
line ; if the gi'ay eyes were retreating under the 
brows, they were at the same time growing in 
brightness and in depth of color and of expres- 
sion ; if the curve of her lips was graver, it was 
also at once both more sweet and more firm than 
in the Denethorp days. She was in fact develop- 
ing from the chrysalis state of the country girl, 
the worshipper of Mark Warden, the friend of 
Miss Laura, into the Psyche — the woman, with 
all a true woman's capacities for joy and sorrow, 
not of the mind but of the heart. Artist as she 
was almost by accident, it was not till now that 
the tnie crisis of her deeper nature had come. 
She, too, was being plucked from among her fel- 
low-reeds ; she, too, was having her heart drawn 
from her ; and, though she knew it not, she, too, 
was feeling the sharpness of the Pteel as it enter- 
ed through her side. 
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But, however it might be with her, it was be- 
coming far different with her friend — since one 
must needs call him so ; for, seeing that she was 
the wife of another man, and he the professed 
lover of another woman, what more should they 
be than friends ? But still, contemptuously, or 
rather angrily, as he had treated Barton's not un- 
reasonable accusation against her, he was wrong 
if he thought that the anger of which he was 
fully conscious was produced by thorough-going 
trust in her purity — ^a virtue in which no man 
who has lived as he had lived and experienced 
what he had experienced is capable of believing 
implicitly and unquestioningly. It is strange 
that a woman, even the most versed in the ways 
of the world, >vill trust one whom she knows to 
be a roue, while the least impure among men can 
scarcely ever bring himself wholly to trust even 
an angel. And so, if Marie was growing unhap- 
py, Felix was growing positively miserable, what- 
ever his outward life might be ; and the misery 
which he was now beginning to experience was 
one with which disappointment and even jealousy 
itself are scarcely to be compared in point of 
depth and sharpness. There is a time in the life 
of every dreamer — that is to say, of every man 
who does not live by sense alone — when all his 
beliefs and ideas appear to him to have been 
mere empty illusions, and to have vanished one 
by one ; when his mind and his heart alike seem 
to have grown prematurolv old ; when, in a word, 
the man not only fancies himself, but is in reality, 
hlask. The illusions, if such they be, come back 
again, it is true ; for though it is the lot of a 
dreamer to grow old many times in the course 
of his life, he has the compensating faculty, de- 
nied to those who pass their time in waking en- 
ergy, of being able to renew his youth after every 
fit of old age. Even as it is his to know what is 
meant by old age even in his youth, so it is his 
also to know what is meant by youth even at the 
extreme limit of his days. But the first time 
that he has to pass through the furnace of lost 
illusions is very hard to bear, and he clings to 
the last that is left as a drowning man clings to 
the last spar that floats within his reach. He 
does not know that he has only to put down his 
feet and hold up his head in order to touch the 
firm ground : he believes himself to be vainly 
struggling to keep himself afloat on the face of 
the unfathomable sea, and that if the piece of 
timber to which he clings in his despair should 
slide from his grasp, he must inevitably sink doAvn 
to keep company with the remnants of so many 
wrecked lives. To Felix this one last solitary 
spar was Marie ; and this, too, seemed to be slip- 
ping away from his grasp like other things. If 
she was what Barton had called her — and why 
should she not be? — ^then there was indeed no 
good thing left. He was not, of course, by any 
means strait-laced, and would willingly have 
made any woman his friend, whoever and what- 
ever she might be, had sympathy, the one thing 
needful in friendship, existed between him and 
her ; it was that, like every man, he clung, and all 
the more the less he believed in it, to the idea of 
purity in woman, and liked to think that it ex- 
isted somewhere in the actual world, though but 
in one instance alone, and that that instance was 
known to him. His life had not been such as to 
permit of his seeing much of it, either in appear- 
^nce or in reality ; and he had, in consequence, 



been raising Marie to be the tutelaiy goddess 
of his own special altar to Venus Urania. Hugh 
Lester had been loyally content to worship his 
image of clay ; but Felix had come to lose faith 
in his image of gold. And so, if the former was 
Worthy of compassion, the latter was worthy of 
it a hundred-fold. It was now that he was 
worthy of it — not when his grande passion had 
come to its final chapter. For, however much 
Hugh may have gained from Angelique to com- 
pensate him for what she had caused him to lose, 
to Felix — even supposing that he had had any 
thing to lose besides illusions — she would most, 
certainly have proved to be all loss and no gain. 
It was wonderful how this new distiu-banco of 
mind drove out the old. But it was something 
like the substitution of seven devils for one. It 
was not only that his faith, as it seemed, had now 
received its death-wound, but that he seemed be- 
sides to have lost his last friend ; that he was, in 
truth, once more left alone in the world, and that • 
forever. His quarrel with Barton may seem but 
a small matter, and not of a nature to be grieved 
about overmuch ; but, coming js it did imme- 
diately after the latter had struck his crael blow 
at the great friendship of all, he felt like that 
king Psammenitus, who, though he himself was 
defeated and a prisoner — though he beheld with 
his eyes his.OAvn daughter forced to draw water 
for his victorious foes — though all his friends and 
followers were weeping and lamenting around 
him, less for themselves than for him — remained 
calm and silent, with his eyes fixed upon the 
ground ; who, though his son was led to death 
before his face, maintained the same attitude of 
stoical resignation ; but who — seeing one whom 
he recognized as ha^'ing been one of his own 
slaves, and whose situation was therefore un- 
changed, led before him among the rest of the 
captives — fell to weeping and beating his breast 
with anguish. So had Felix given way at last ; 
in truth, because of his loss of faith in Marie, but, 
as it seemed to him, because of his quarrel with 
Barton. But though it is thus true that — 

"Light griefs are vocal, mighty woes are dumb," 

still, when the two kinds of sorrow come togeth- 
er, it is in reality the heavy grief that speaks : 
atid it only uses the language of the lighter be- 
cause it has no adequate language of its own. 

But dumb as the heaviest griefs of all are 
bound to be, they no less turn aU things to bitter- 
ness. And, in the case of Felix, there was that 
also which in itself was more than enough to 
make the world taste bitter without any further 
aid. 

Jealousy is the very Proteus of the passions. 
Moreover, even as love may drive out love, so 
may jealousy drive out jealousy. The loss of his ' 
faith was of course the grand blow that had fall- 
en upon him ; but there must have been some 
reason for his caring so much about the way in 
which, and the person in respect of whom, it had 
been dealt. Like Marie herself, he also was be- 
coming conscious, after a fashion, of an experi- 
ence that was altogether new; and, also like 
Marie, he was doomed to feel himself obliged to 
crush his nature under foot. What he had loved 
in Marie above all things, independently of sym- 
pathy, was her goodness and her purity: and 
though it seemed as though these were to be 
loved no more, still a feehng that is caused in tho 
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first place by a woman's attributes is not so easl> 
ly dissociated from herself, and is very apt to 
fasten there, in spite of a man's will, even when 
the attributes are lost, or discovered to have been 
without existence altogether. 

In short, in spite of his professed loyalty to his 
grande passion, which had now grown so liollow, 
, he was drifting into that horrible condition in 
which a man finds himself when he is at one and 
the same time forced to love and forced to de- 
spise : to love, that is, not after the manner of 
the body merely, which is perfectly consistent with 
any amount of contempt, but in the true way — 
the way in which contempt enters, when it does 
enter, like a serpent into a garden of pure flowers. 

There is very little use indeed in attempting to 
describe what people say and do under the press- 
ure of extreme moral pain when the pain must 
of necessity strike inward. It is easy enough to 
give an account of the heroic condition of out- 
ward rebellion into which a man falls when he 
loses some Rosaline or other, or when she proves 
cruel ; but these are "any things bom of noth- 
ing." When his grande passion had come to its 
untimely end, Felix had avoided his friends, 
tlirown his dreams of love and art to the winds, 
and fallen into a brain-fever ; but to describe his 
life now would be simply to say that he ate and 
drank and slept — after a fashion — and went about 
such business as he had to go about like other 
men. There is no passion, after all, so deep, no 
affection so strong, that it will not yield to the 
omnipotent tyranny of pride, or at all events car- 
ry itself as though it had yielded. Miss Clare's 
affection for Hugh had undergone this process ; 
and it will certainly have been seen by this time 
that Felix, if in the matter of pride he was in- 
ferior to her, was certainly not more deficient in 
that quality than other men. At all events, he 
was too proud to confess himself the lover of one 
whom his jealousy, in spite of himself, forced him 
to fear was unworthy of the. only kind of love 
that is worth bestowing; and far too proud to 
willingly render himself liable to the charge of 
inconstancy — a sin for which he entertained to 
the full the old-fashioned romantic contempt that 
is supposed by men like him to have existed once 
upon a time in practice as well as in poetic theory, 
lie still tried his best, as a matter of conscience, 
to cling to the empty shadow of his old passion, 
and to believe in its reality, even though he must 
in his sold have kno^vn well that the old cm^se 
was upon him, — 

" That they who change old love for now, 
Pray God they change for worse ;" 

and that, if what Barton had said was in any de- 
gree tnie, it looked as though the curse was in a 
due way of being fulfilled. 

Tims he had now to struggle, and as it seemed 
vainly, to cany on the losing battle of a dying 
love ; and not only so, but to Qurry it on against 
tlie ovenvlielraing force of a foe that he both 
feared and hated, but to which he began to feel 
that ho was well-nigh inevitably doomed to yield 
at last, even if he had not yielded to it already. 
The night indeed was departing, and day was at 
hand ; but the day that had begun gradually to 
rise was attended and covered by dark clouds of 
ill omen, that made it look even more threatening 
and full of gloom than those of the midnight that 
had in its own time seemed so terrible to bear. 
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In some important respects, therefore, Marie 
was better off than Felix with regard to the re- 
lations in which they stood towards one another ; 
and in others, no less important, worse. But in 
no respect was she better off than he than in this, 
that every day she had her daily work upon which 
to fall back and to expend a great part of the 
thoughts and feelings that would otherwise have 
necessarily run to disease. He n)ight also, of 
course, in a similar manner, have thrown him- 
self into work after the heroic manner prescribed 
as a remedy for all mental and moral diseases 
under the sun by the prophets of these latter 
days ; but this is what experience, regardless of 
prophets and doctors, tells us not even the strong- 
est man ever does unless ho finds the hard work 
ready made to his hands, and unless it is peremp- 
tory. It is that the man who has absorbing and 
peremptory work to do is fortunate; it is not 
that the man who, when disturbed in heart or 
mind, can not make work for himself, is weak. 
Felix had a very little to do in a very poor .way 
— enough in quantity to keep him afloat upon 
the sea of poverty — but it was not of a kind to 
interest him. The man who starts with an am- 
bition to rival some Moretti, and who can not 
bring himself, in spite of circumstances, to treat 
a sublime art as a mere bread-making profession, 
can not be supposed to take kindly to spending 
his evenings in helping a number of professed 
swine-feeders to provide the animals who looked 
to them for a provision of tune and time ^^ith 
the popular compositions which he and his com- 
panions in the old Latin days had been used ir- 
reverently to term ^Lavure," Among many of 
his companions this way of talking had of course 
been nothing but student-cant ; and when their 
student days were over, they had taken very kind- 
ly to the purveying of this said lavure to the crea- 
tures that turn up their snouts at pearls. But 
Felix had been thoroughly in earnest ; and, with- 
out being a racer of the highest form, he was still 
able to scorn himself for being forced to apply 
himself to the cart-horse work to which he seem- 
ed now and henceforth to be doomed. Besides, 
where a man has been nourished through the 
channel of the imagination all his days, he finds 
it impossible, whatever people may say, to find 
consolation in work for its own sake, simply be- 
cause it is work, when it is utterly uncongenial 
to himself. A certain amount of insuperable 
fastidiousness is the penalty that a man must pay 
for the privilege of being allowed to see visions 
and to dream dreams. It is true that he might 
have found congenial occupation in endeavoring 
to express liimself by composition, and so have 
let out, in the best and most healthy way, mucli 
that was turning sour within him ; but the artist, 
at all events, will understand why this was now 
impossible for him. It is not under the influence 
of inmiediate external excitement that men com- 
pose ; it is a sign of reaction, a proof that the ex- 
citement itself is over, when they sit down to ex- 
press it in words or colors or chords. Marie, on 
the other hand, had never had to seek her food 
through the imagination : during the period of 
life when one becomes what one must essentially 
remain, she had liad to draw her nourishment 
from practical life in the midst of commonphico 
and terrible realistic surroundings, so that work. 
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simply as work, had with her become a habit, 
and she would have put her whole soul, or at all 
events her whole energy, into it whether it had 
been congenial to her or not. And then, most 
unlike Eelix in this, she had to work for others 
— if not for her husband, at all events for the 
children ; while he had none to think of or care 
for but himself alone — ^a person of whom he still 
thought a great deal, but for whom he was be- 
ginning to care very little. Besides, her task was 
not to express her own feelings and thoughts, 
and she was very probably incapable of doing so 
had she tried ; hers was but to express the ideas 
of others; and to do this well and adequately 
there is nothing equal to moral excitement — un- 
less it be champagne. 

But better off, on the whole, as she undoubted- 
ly was, this was, after all, but burning the candle 
at both ends ; and at every pause in her daily 
occupations, and whenever she had to rest for a 
while, she became subject to violent reactions — 
so violent as to affect her physically. There is 
a kind of moral delirium which, in some of its 
worot effects, and even in some of its symptoms, 
closely resembles the delirium of drink itself and 
which, equally with the latter, makes the patient 
conversant with what is meant by nerves — ^a visit- 
ation from which Marie's hitherto healthy na- 
ture had till now kept her free. Now this kind 
of extreme nervous excitement would be an inval- 
uable aid to an artist if a continuance of it did 
not necessarily end in killing him or driving him 
mad ; and it would make any man capable of at- 
tempting if not of doing great tilings, if it did 
not distort his judgment — if it did not render 
him almost incapable of recognizing and appre- 
ciating facts 80 as to distinguish between the 
real and the unreal — if it did not lead him to act 
upon reason when it would be wiser to follow 
impulse, and on impulse when impulse is pecu- 
liarly fatal or absurd. 

It was under the influence of one of these sea- 
sons of reaction with which she was now so often 
visited, especially when, as was now the case, she 
had been performing the preceding evening with 
even greater success than usual, that she was 
found by Angeiique within a day or two of 
Hugh's arrest. 

The contrast between the two cousins was now 
greater than ever, but certainly not in the same 
way as of old. There are not a few persons who 
would now have been tempted to say, on seeing 
them for the first time, that Marie was even the 
more beautiful of the two. 

The essential part of beauty is of so subtle a 
character, and depends upon such apparent trifles, 
that it may well happen that the loss or even va- 
riation of a single unappreciable light or shadow 
upon the most beautiful of faces may cause noth- 
ing short of an absolute and total loss of beauty ; 
wliile a like variation in a different direction may 
change a plain face into one that is positively 
beautiful. Now so much as this had not been 
brought about as yet in the present instance, for 
the features of Ang^que were fixr too perfect in 
themselves to lose for a long time to come the 
charm that results from the perfection of sculp- 
ture even if they lost every other charm, and loss 
or want of natural color and tone may always be 
artificially supplied with a very fair amount of 
success. Angeiique had never, even in her best 
days, entertained a Quakerish horror of the use 



of the hare's foot, and now she was beginning to 
find in it a faithful, if not an honest, friend. But 
there is, after all, one matter in which the virtue 
of honesty of life and purpose — not only in re- 
spect of pearl-powder and rouge — does, for a won- 
der, obtain something more than itself for its re- 
ward. What that matter is, there i» no need to 
say ; it belongs to an experience so old and so 
wide as to have obtained the sanction of even 
the proverb -mongers, who, for the most part, 
seem to scorn to tell the world any thing that 
all the world has not known for five thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-four years at the very 
least. In the attempt which was made to de- 
scribe Angeiique Lefort in the fifth chapter of 
the first book of this story, mention was made of 
a certain want of that harmony about her which 
is in itself the cause of beauty when beauty is 
otherwise wanting. Now, this negative want of 
harmony had almost deepened into positive dis- 
cord. The change is too subtie to be expressed 
easily, but is not difficult to be rendered intelligi- 
ble. That small, almost too small mouth, Imd 
surely never been intended by nature to become 
so drawn in its lines as to appear smaller still ; 
nor were the large languid eyes meant to express 
the quick and^ peculiar energy that was now be- 
coming habitual to them, and that uncomfortably 
contradicted the increased listlessness of her figure 
and. carriage. These are the most appreciable 
instances only ; but they were enough to show 
that the spots upon the sun were not imlikely to 
prove an eclipse in time. And yet it was not 
that her style of beauty had lost any of its spirit- 
uality; on the contitiry, in this respect it had 
gained — only in a wrong and not very pleasant 
direction. Marie, however, though she did not 
by any means see her cousin from day to day, 
was blind to every change ; she still believed in 
her heroine's iiTcsistible beauty as much as in all 
her heroine's thousand other perfections ; and so, 
it seemed, would she to the end. She, unlike 
Felix once more, could not cease to believe until 
belief should be positively slain altogether. She 
believed in her husband still, and she believed in 
her cousin, sicut erat inprincipio ; and, to all ap- 
pearance, in spite of the efforts of one of them at 
least to render her an infidel, et semper et in sce- 
cula scectUorum. 

The cousins embraced tenderly as usual. It 
was some little time since they had last met ; 
and though Marie perceived no change in Ange- 
iique, the latter with her sharper and less believing 
eyes, saw a very considemble alteration in Marie ; 
and a change, moreover, which she was unable to 
understand. Nor did she take any pains to 
speculate about its signification, seeing that she 
had really important business in hand. 

*' Marie, mon ange, you are not looking your- 
self. What is the matter ? Have you a head- 
ache?" 

It was days since Marie had heard a word of 
kindness spoken to her ; and though her cousin's 
voice never at any time had the ring of true sym- 
pathy in it, still the voice was Ang^ique's, and 
the words were kind. To the surprise of the lat- 
ter, she did what she had scarcely been known to 
do in her life before — she threw herself into her 
arms and burst into a flood of tears. 

It may be remembered that if there was any 
thing or any fterson save her own beautiful self 
for whom Angeiique cared it was Marie ; and to 
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see her overcome in so unprecedented and ap- 
parently 80 causeless a way distressed her in 
reality and honestly. She knew how hard Marie 
had been working of late, and how unused she 
was to excitement, and feared she was going to 
be ill. So, for a little while she petted her, and 
let her have her cry out. 

"And now, my darling, what is it ?" 

Marie, having thus given way, was now heart- 
ily ashamed of herself, with all the shame of a 
reserved nature that can not bear to uncover its 
nakedness even before its own eyes. 

** Oh, I am dreadfully silly — that is all : I was 
up late last night, and it was so hot, and I got a 
headache, I suppose — and I'm not used to head- 
aches, you know. There — I'm better now, and 
won't do it again, I promise. I am so glad to 
see you again. Have you any good news ? Has 
Hugh found any thing to do ?" 

" Maiie, dearest, I am in the greatest distress 
you can conceive. Things have come to the 
worst at last, I really do think. And how they're 
to end. Heaven knows ! " Her style of dress did 
not give the idea of very deep pecuniaiy distress, 
at all events — but that was her own affair. * * I'm 
sure I don't," she continued. *' No — Hugh has 
found nothing, and isn't likely to now, unless that 
old cat will come round." 

<*What? He is not ill?" 

"Oh no — worse than that.'* 

" Oh, Angdlique ! worse than ill ?'* 

"Well, of course I don't mean that — " 

"What is it, then?" 

"Why, I scarcely like to say, even to you. 
You see we have been obliged to run into debt ; 
we couldn't keep on robbing you forever — " 

"Angc^Uque!" 

"Of course not; and so I suppose we went a 
little too far. Anyhow, Hugh has been arrested 
for what we owe." 

" Jfon DieuT exclaimed Maiie, starting up 
suddenly and forgetting herself and her own less 
tangible troubles at once. The word " an-ested " 
did not mean to her an ordinary accident to 
which all men were more or less liable, as they 
were in those days to taking the small-pox or 
fighting a duel : to her it conveyed the idea of 
constables, cells, chains, judges in scarlet and 
ermine, and transportation at least for the denoue- 
ment. Such was her o^Ml agitation at the ideas 
conjm*ed up before her mind's eye by that in it- 
self extremely innocent word, that she did not 
notice how calmly so serious a nmtter was taken 
by her whom it most concerned. 

The latter, not comprehending Marie's nen'ous 
condition, could scarcely help smiling, so much 
more conversant was she with the ways of the 
world. 

" And so what in the world we are to do now 
I can not imagine," she went on quietly, " The 
sum is not very large, it is true ; but when one 
has nothing at all, it doesn't matter whether one 
owes much or little — I am not sure it is not bet- 
ter to owe much, on the whole. And if Hugh 
couldn't pay before, poor fellow ! how do they think 
he can pay, now that he is shut up ?" 

" How much is it ?" asked Marie, eagerly. 

Now it must not be supposed for a moment 
that Angclique, having played so good a card as 
that which consisted in getting her husband caged, 
was going to lose the advantage of such an appeal 
to Miss Clare bv getting him let out again. If 



she was to be in debt, she might as well turn her 
debts into trump cards, and not throw them away, 
and the benefits that they were likely to bring, 
for such a trifle as Marie might be able to spare 
her. Nor had she foreseen that the first thought 
of her cousin would have been how Hugh might 
be restored to freedom. It would certainly not 
have been her own first thought under similar 
circumstances, inasmuch as she had by this time 
learned the value of money ; and so it did not 
occur to her that it would have been that of any 
one else. But still, under the influence of the 
new light that Maiie's last eager question had 
given her with regard to the extent to which im- 
pulsive generosity might go, she considered for a 
moment before she answered, 

"Oh, it is not a very large sum — at least Miss 
Clare or Miss Raymond would not call it so. It 
is only large to paupers like us. It is not more 
than fifty pounds or so." 

Marie's face fell. To a woman whose financial 
operations consisted in dealings "with shillings, 
and who has no debts, to owe fifty pounds all at 
once, 'without having the means and ability to pay 
them, seems something very dreadful indeed. 
And, in point of fact, fiSy pounds was a sum that 
she herself could very ill afford to spare immedi- 
ately. One may be in the enjoyment of a grent 
deal of fame, and be getting on in more substan- 
tial respects very well and veiy securely, and yet 
not be in constant possession of a balance to the 
good of even so much as the sum of which Angd-' 
lique had spoken so slightingly. 

* * Fifty pounds ! " she said. * * And will pacing 
that get^iim out of — " 

" Yes ; I should think so. Of course there is 
what are called costs, and things. But I have no 
doubt that would do, if one only knew where to 
get it." 

"Prosper owes me some money," replied 
Marie, hesitatingly, "and he has sometimes made 
me advances. Perhaps — " 

" But, my darling, I could not think — " 

"But surely — when Hugh is in prison I We 
will go and see Prosper at once — " 

"No; that would hardly do. My husband's 
misfortune — " 

" But we need not tell him what it is for." 

" In that case — but arc you sure vou can spare 
it ?" 

My dear Ang61ique, what a question !'* 
Well, you are mon ange indeed. What 
can I say to you ? By-the-way, have you seen 
any thing of your old friend Mark Warden late- 
ly ?" 

Mario flushed, and then grew pale, as though her 
ears had suddenly caught the name of a lover ; 
and for the same reason. For her mind was con- 
fused with regard to her feelings towards I:im, 
and to his towards her. 

"No — ^not for some time." 

"Ah, I suppose he will forget us all now. 
What luck some people have ! And yet he had 
no better chances than others." 

* * Forget us ! WTiy ? What has happened ?" 
"Why, Marie, you look quite frightened. 

One would think you were back in the days of 
the old flirtation at Denethorp. But you are 
not, are you? Well, you have both had better 
fortune apart, I must say, than if you had come 
together, as we used to joke about, ^fy angel 
has become a great artist ; and he, who was never 
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fit to look at her — as if any man in the world was 
fit to look at her-*-" 

*'Well?" 

*'It certainly is a piece of news. It will as- 
tonish Denethorp with a vengeance, and quite 
throw into the shade my own little escapade. 
He is going to be master of New Court — there !" 

Nothing could have been more bitter than the 
tone in which she, as it were, threw these words 
at Marie. But the latter could not be expected 
to underetand them. She could only repeat her 
cousin*s bitter words in the foim of a blank ques- 
tion. 

" Going to be master of New Court ?" 

"Yon may well ask like that ! Yes ; old Dr. 
Warden's son. Lorry's brother, the grandson of 
a country shopkeeper, is going to marry Miss 
Kaymond, of New Cpurt. Weil, we women are 
strange creatures !" 

. Well indeed might Marie, being what she was, 
and knowing what she knew, be taken aback by 
such news. Had her last conversation with War- 
den never taken place, she would have treated 
such .a report as false on the face of it. But 
with that conversation still fresh in her recollec- 
tion, the very suggestion of such a report, un- 
proved as it was, and false as it must almost of 
necessity be, was, at all events, sufficient to open 
eves that were even as blind as hers were. And 
it did open them — or rather tore them open, for 
they insisted on keeping themselves closed even 
still ; so much is constancy difficult to convince 
of inconstancy. Yes ; in spite of FeUx, in spite 
of all things, she was constant still, though the 
constancy had but little to do with the source 
from which constancy should spring. No one 
can rule his heart in such matters ; but women 
Kke Marie can refuse to be ruled by it — and 
that is constancy of a nobler sort than mere in- 
capability of changing. The latter is, after all, 
but the constancy of the needle to the pole, which 
remains unvarying and unvariable because it is 
involuntary ; the former is that of a martyr to his 
faith, who remains true to it because of his will. 

She spoke, however, very calmly and quietly 
— ^much more like her old self than had of late 
been the case — as she rephed, 

" That can not be, Angelique." 

" Perhaps not ; but it is true, all the same.'* 

" Who told you ?" 

" Did you ever hear of a great friend of Mark 
Warden's called Barton ?" 

**I have heard of him." 

" He- is with Hugh now, where they are keep- 
ing him, at a place near Holboni — so you see I 
have the story on the best authority. And if I 
had it on worse I should believe it, for I have 
guessed as much all along." 

There was so little confidence between the hus- 
band and wife, that for aught Marie knew, Bar- 
ton might be the most intimate friend that Mark 
had in the world. But she made no ftirther an- 
swer, for her heart gave a leap at the sound of a 
knock at the door, which she recognized only too 
well. 



CHAPTER V. 



It was the very first time that Fehx had come 
across Angelique since her maniage ; and he had 
of late been so much in the habit of visiting her 



cousin without seeing herself, that he was never 
prepared to meet her now, and had quite forgot- 
ten that the frequency of his visits had originated 
in his desire to see her and not Marie. 

The situation was therefore more than suffi- 
ciently embarrassing for a man who like him had 
never graduated in the school of society that teach- 
es its scholars never to find any situation in the 
world embarrassing, from the extrication of an 
array from an enemy's country, up to the extrica- 
tion of one's foot from a lady's dress in a ball- 
room. Certainly there was no reason on earth, 
in the nature of things, why he should feel dissat- 
isfied with himself. He had been the victim, she 
the betrayer ; and he had therefore every right, 
if he was so minded, to claim the dignity that is 
the privilege of the injured party in such matters. 
And so, had he been Ange'lique and had she been 
Felix, he would have both felt and acted. But 
being as they were — he the man and she the wom- 
an — it was he who somehow felt as though it had 
been he and not she \^ho had been the one to 
blame. A woman who is no longer a child is al- 
ways mistress of such a situation, and if she has 
only a very little tact may always shine in it to 
advantage, however much she may in reality be 
in the wrong ; while, on the other hand, a man 
requires to have both experience and genius in 
such matters to come out of it with even as much 
as decent credit, however much he may be in the 
right. Perhaps Felix was also weighted with the 
feeling that, when all was said and done, lie had 
sinned against the gospel of romance by not hav- 
ing been altogether so true to the memory of his 
old passion as he had once vowed to be ; for in- 
constancy on the one side is not, in the creed of 
such as he, held to be a set-off" against inconstan- 
cy on the other. On sounder giounds there was 
plenty of excuse for him, no doubt ; but then, 
" Qui s' excuse — ." 

Not that Angelique's large eyes supported any 
such self-accusation by the faintest touch of up- 
braiding. She did change color for one imper- 
ceptible moment ; for there are some things 
which the least worldly and practical-minded of 
women is incapable of forgetting, gr at least of 
remembering without some shadow of regret. 
The less of true romance that there is in the com- 
position of any one, the more apt is the voice of 
false sentiment to make itself heard ; and of false 
sentiment Madame Lester had always had her full 
share — no less now that her reading consisted of 
little that was more sentimental than butchers' 
bills, than when she used to identify hereelf with 
Byronic heroines. Moreover, it did not by any 
means seem to follow in her eyes that because she 
chanced to bo so unfortunate — as it had turned 
out — to be married, she should lose her sway over 
any of her adorers, even though, as in the case of 
Felix, she should gain from them nothing more 
valuable than a little adoration. And then she 
felt kind to him for old recollections' sake, and as 
a woman can not help feeling towards one who 
has once loved her and whom she supposes to love 
her still. But still she was far from allowing any 
trace of her emotion to be visible; and indeed it 
was far too slight, such as it was, for her to be 
conscious of having felt any whatever. On tlie 
contrary, she at once frankly held out her hajul 
with the air of welcoming an old friend, anil 
said, 

" Maisj Monsieur Creville, you come in time 
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to convince this doubter. Is it not trae that Miss 
llaymond is to be married ?" 

" What I my old pupil ? I had not heard it. " 

Her manner had put him at his ease, so far as 
she was concerned ; and so it could not be that 
his preoccupied air had been caused by embarrass- 
ment alone. Angdique noticed his worn appear- 
ance ; and, taking it as a compliment to herself, 
felt more kindly towards him still. 

"And you do not ask to whom? But I for- 
got — you would not know liim. We provincials 
forget that there are people in the world to whom 
our little celebrities are unknown. And yet you 
might know him, though — ^j'ou are a friend of 
Mr. Barton ?"' 

"Of Barton?" 

"Yes; and so is he." 

" I should scarcely have thought that any 
friend of Barton would have fallen in Miss Ray- 
mond's way." 

" Oh, I don't know. Marriages are made in 
heaven, they say. Mark Warden is the favored 
mortal. Do you know him ?" 

For what purpose Felix, full of involuntary 
suspicion of Marie as he was, had still once more 
come to see her, is not difficult to guess, as long 
as moths will insist upon flying into the flame in 
spite of the warning tliat ought to be taken from 
the fate of millions of ancestral generations. It 
may, however, bo assumed that, as he himself 
supposed, he had come to bid adieu to the last of 
his illusions before he cast the dust of England 
from his feet forever. 

Now Ang<^lique had been able to take great 
credit to herself for her passing gleam of senti- 
ment. She was proud of it, and of herself for 
having been capable of feeling it. But Felix, ex- 
cept for the feeling of embarrassment when he 
first perceived her, and of which he now felt al- 
most ashamed, had felt not even a passing gleam. 
No sooner had he met her eyes, no sooner had 
she spoken, than it was plain to him that the 
Angelique whom he now saw before him was the 
Angdlique of his grande passion no more ; if, in- 
deed, the Angdlique of his grande passion had 
ever really existed in the flesh. In that moment 
he felt that something else besides his own heart 
had changed ; or rather, tlmt his heart had been 
false to her because it had never ceased to be true 
to the ideal that he had sought in her and had 
found — where? 

Where indeed ? It was clear enough even to 
him, in the light of the flood of joy that rushed 
into his heart when he heard the last words of 
Angdiique, and looked up suddenly at Marie. 
His doubts of her had then, after all, been as ab- 
surd as he had been tiying vainly to persuade 
himself that they were, and Barton had in truth 
been slandering her as grossly as he had been 
tiying, with equal ill-success, to force himself to 
assume. Had any sort of connection really ex- 
isted between her and Warden, it was not thus 
and in her presence that Ang^que — who must 
have known of it — would have spoken. 

' ' Ah I " he exclaimed, with a sigh of something 
more than relief. " Do you know Barton, then ? 
How long has he known this ?" 

"Not long. It is only just settled, it seems. 
It is a curious match, is it not ?" 

"Any way, the bridegroom is to be congratu- 
lated. And how is Barton ? I did not know you 
Juieiv him. " 
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No more we did, till yesterday. Is it true 
that he writes the dramatic criticism for the 
* Trumpet ?' and that you actually allow^ him 
to insert that odious review of poor Miss March- 
mont ? For shame I Ah, you cared a little more 
about her than that once upon a time — did you 
not ? What a couple of silly children we were ; 
but they were pleasant days, all the same — those 
delightful days when we were so miserable. We 
shall never have such pleasant ones again — ^no, 
not when you have all the world at your feet, 
and when I — well, I shall have dropped out of 
your life then, iCest ce pas. Monsieur ? Marie, 
my angel, now I must go and carry the news of 
your generosity to poor Hugh. Au revoir, donc^ 
mon ange — et vous, Monsieur, sHl vous plait — and 
then we will talk about the old times once more 
— and you will not laugh at me if I can not quite 
laugh at them, will you ?" 

And so, with a parting embrace to her angel 
and another presentation of her hand to the lover 
for whose death she had so nearly and so lately 
been answerable, she once more carried into the 
street her last purchase from Madame Jupon. 

But although Felix had received an unmistaka- 
ble lesson from the unspeakably joyful relief that 
the words of AngcHique had given him, he was 
certainly no nearer reading what was in the heart 
of Marie. All that he could think of now was 
that she was in reality all that he had supposed 
her to be ; that she had once more been restored 
to her pedestal above the altar. How could he 
ever have committed the treason, the blasphemy, 
of having even for a single moment cast her down ? 
Surely, it now seemed to him, he could never real- 
ly have done so— he must always, in his heart of 
hearts, have remained loyal ; the disturbance could 
only have been in his fancy — in his mind. 

But Marie ! — 

Whether she still loved her husband or no, 
there is but one word to describe her state ; and 
that word is desolation. Whatever her feelings 
towards Felix might be, they did not subtMct 
from the force of the word. 

The state of neiTous excitement, or rather ex- 
haustion, in which she was, and in which the ac- 
tivity of the memory and of the imagination fully 
made up for the loss of calm reason, caused her 
to comprehend at once and to the letter every 
word that had passed between Mark Warden and 
herself in the course of her last inter^'iew with 
him, and that had then been so unintelligiblo. 
So plain had the meaning of it grown now, that 
the amount of truth that might lie in the report 
which she had just heard was altogether immate- 
rial. Whatever might be the explanation of that 
report, the fact remained and stared her in the 
face — not, perhaps, the fact that he was actually 
about to leave her for another — that must be as 
she willed, to say the least of it ; but certainly 
the fact that he wished to do so, and that he had 
actually proposed it to her almost in so many 
words. At present, though she realized this, she 
was incapable of realizing how it affected her. 
It is weaker women than she whose feelings in 
such matters are sufficiently simple to And at once 
a way into action, whether by the road of anger 
or by that of tears. Besides, the mind of Marie 
was always a little slow to bring itself into ac- 
tion whenever it was necessary to blame others, 
or even to think them in the wrong, while her 
eyes were not apt to weep for her own sorrows. 
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^So, for the present, she was simply turned to 
stone ; and the last words of Angelique had fallen 
upon deaf ears. 

Felix. '*So my first pupil is to be married! 
How old it makes one feel ! And the bridegroom 
— is he the Mr. Warden whom I once met here, 
and to whom you introduced me ?" 

Marie (starting from her stupor, and suddenly). 
" I beg your pardon — " 

Felix, " Are you not well, dear Marie ?" 

Marie (dreamily). " Oh, I am quite well—only 
a little tired, I suppose. I am not used to late 
hours yet, you see." 

Felix, " And your head aches, does it not ?" 

Marie. "A little — ^but it is nothing." 

Felix. " And I ^m boring you to death, I sup- 
pose." 

Marie. " Oh no ; why should you be ?" 

Felix. ** I am sure I must be, though. And I 
really came for no purpose in the world — so — ^" 

M.WBm, '*0h, you need not hurry to go: and 
yet^j^, I really am quite well ; I am only very 
etdpid, as usual. There "—drawing herself up 
with an effort, but with a smile — " * lo son Gu- 
glielmo Tell P — ^What was it you asked me just 
now and that I was rude enough /lot to answer ?" 

Felix. " Oh, only about my old pupirsytt?«r." 

Marie (bravely). "Mr. Warden. You met 
him t)nce here. They will make an admirable 
match, though Ang^ique does not seem to tliink 
80. She has a great fortune, and is good enough 
for any body, and so amiable ! — and he has great 
talent and great ambition, and will make her the 
wife of a great man, as she deserves." 

Fc/iar (coldly), "Indeed I" 

Marie. "Yes. He only wanted the means, 
and now he will have them." 

Felix. *' You seem to have great faith in him." 

Marie. " I go by what I hear — nothing more." 

Felix. "But you know him ?" 

Marie. "What can girls hke me know about 
the lives and careers of men ? We see them as 
they condescend to show themselves to us — the 
outside; but as they are to each other and to 
themselves — never. " 

Felix. "Never?"' 

Marie. * * Or when we do see them as they are, 
it is only to find out that we stand in their way." 

Felix (unable to help observing the scarcely 
perceptible tinge of bitterness in her tone, and 
the involuntary comparison that she had suggest- 
ed between herself and Miss Raymond). "And 
you think, then, that Miss Raymond will not 
stand in the way of this friend of yours ?" 

Marie (alarmed for her husband's secret, and 
exaggeratedly alarmed about what her words, 
which she had forgotten, might have led Felix 
to suspect). " I hope not. I wish him well, like 
all my friends. But have you no news of your- 
self?'^ 

Felix. "I? Not a word. I never have. I 
manage to keep body and soul together — or at 
least the body without the soul — ^^vhich can scarce- 
ly be called news. That is about all — and the 
process is not veiy interesting to lookers-on." 

Marie. " But it is interesting to me, mon ami. 
I can read the stars, and like to watch how my 
prophecies come true." 

Felix. " I am afraid that is not a very profit- 
able knowledge. I thought I could once ; but it 
was only to find them as ambiguous as earthly 

I oracles, and even more treacherous." 



Marie. " I want vou to promise me something. 
Will you?" 

Felix. **If it is to do any thing for you. I 
owe you so much, and have never done any thing 
for you yet." 

Marie. "Yes, it is for me, if that is any satis- 
faction to you. But it is not because it is for me 
that you must do it." 

Felix. "Why not? I am sick of trying to 
do things for myself— and you, I think — I hope 
— are the only person likely to care about what 
I do." 

Marie. "Will you promise? I am speaking 
seriously." 

Felix. " Of course I promise." 

Marie. "Felix, my friend, I can not help 
seeing that for some reason or other you are bent 
upon making a wreck of your whole life. Yes — 
it is perfectly true. You have plenty of talent ; 
and I have not known you all this long time so 
well not to know that you might easily in due 
time take the position that, as you have often told 
me, you were once ambitious of taking. Besides, 
is it not due to Prosper, to your old benefactors, 
to Moretti himself, to justify them in the interest 
thef have taken in you, and the sacrifices they 
have made • for you ? — I may speak plainly to 
you, I hope ?" 

Felix. "Always." 

Marie. " Do you remember telling me of your 
childhood, and of your first insight into the ex- 
istence of an art-world outside and above the mere 
world of nature into which you had been bom ? 
Ah, you were fortunate, more fortunate than you 
can tell, in waking to it so early ! Art was thus 
able to become to you a second nature ; it did 
not come to you, as it came to me, too late for 
me to find in it another and nobler world. Do 
not throw away this good-fortune of youre, which 
comes to so few ! Would you throw away your 
art, your power of doing something for it and 
for the world, your duty, your true soul, the 
life that nature and art and God have given you, 
for the sake of a shadow of a memory ? No, 
my friend — leave such weakness to women ; but 
let me believe that there is at all events one true 
man in the world.'* 

Felix. "Marie!" 

Marie. " Oh, I know what you mean — I do 
not mean true to a woman. "J^at is something 
— ^but I do not mean that now. And truth to. a 
woman is worth nothing when it prevents a man 
from being true to himself ; and you are not be- 
ing true to yourself, if you can forgive me for 
saying so. Romance is an ornament of life — the 
gilding to hide its hardness, its coldness, its 
grossnels, its littleness, if you will ; but it is not 
true gold, and one must take life as it is, after all, 
and not as we would have it seem. We are not 
in the world to make love and make each other — 
well) miserable ; for that nfust be the end of all 
falsehood." 

Felix. " But there is such a thing as love that 
is not falsehood and not miseiy. I understand 
what you mean ; but I have learned a great deal 
lately. Marie, you are only too right in one 
thing. I have indeed been weak, blind, ungrate- 
ful, false to myself and to all that is good and 
true even more than you think ; but I will be so 
no longer. I promise you with all my heart that, 
with your help, with your sympathy, I will go for- 
; ward in the right path so far as I may. L xxvvi 
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never be a great artist — ^Prosper is right: the 
great artist must be something more than man, 
and must use emotions, not suffer or enjoy them. 
But to be a man is better than to be an artist — 
and that, if you will help me, I will be." 

Marie, *' Man and artist too. I do not ask 
you to lose your sympathy with the world and 
exchange your heart for a musical machine — God 
forbid ! But ait is work ; and it is work worth 
a man's doing, without respect to what he may 
enjov or suffer by it." 

F'elix, "But—" 

Marie. "Ah, it is a grand thing to be a man 
and not a woman ! No wonder we women de- 
spise a weak man — for no man need ever be 
weak. We are wrong perhaps in thinking so, for 
the battle of the world is no doubt harder than 
we think for, who know it not in all its strength. 
But we are right in thinking that combat should 
give strength, not destroy it." 

Felix. * ' Marie — can it be that you too have 
suffered, that you speak thus ?" 

Mane, "I!" 

Felix. "Forgive me — " 

Marie, "My friend, who has not suffered? 
who does not suffer? Yes — I do suffer when I 
see you still a slave to a woman. Shall I tell 
you something ! Well, then, learn from a wom- 
an that no woman is worth the loss of a man's 
whole life — no, nor even of a part of it. Is it not 
true that every man has a career into which 
no woman may enter ? Is she not a hindratice 
and a stumbling-block to him in his true life? 
Is he capable of entering into the little trivial 
matters that make up hers ? Is not the kindest 
thing she can do for him to leave him free? Oh, 
my friend, be warned : recognize your career, 
for you have one ; do not be a slave to a fancy, for 
it is nothing more. I know you can be strong, 
if you only will. /Do you know what I would do 
were I a man ? I would pray God every day to 
save me from woman's love — ^not only for my 
own sake, but — for theirs." 

Felix. "No, Marie — I am no slave to a wom- 
an. Those chains are broken forever — if indeed 
they were ever whole. And you are wrong — 
wrong a thousand times. There are women in 
the world who are worth the loss of any man's 
life ; for they supply him with, a nobler and a 
better. There are women who are not only no 
hindrance but an aid and a motive to the noblest 
career. Yes, and there are men who can appre- 
ciate the perfection of sympathy. Where — ^how 
— can YOU have learned so bitter a creed as 
yours ?'^ 

Marie, "Ah, if I cotdd but think so !" 

Felix, "You do not know what love means, 
you who have never lovexi." 

Marie. "And you?" 

Felix, " I have found out what it means. I 
am wiser than you." 

Mane, "Then 

Fdix (warmly). "Do not be afraid — such 
love as mine is of that kind which you deny. 
* If I could but think so,' you say — ^you, the tru- 
est-hearted of all women ! What is sympathy 
but that very kind of love in which you do not 
believe!" 

Marie, " I do not think so. And now give me 

your promise. I am right — I know more than 

yovi do, after all. But I do believe in sympathy ; 

aadifany feeling on yonr part that there is one 
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who sympathizes with you so far as a woman may 
can help you to keep that promise, that feeling 
may be yours." 

Felix, " Oh, Marie — if this is so, then I can 
keep it indeed! For your sake I >vill strive to 
be all things. Will you indeed help me ?'* 

The conversation up to this point had been al- 
most studiously calm in its tone, as of two persons 
who had suffered and experienced, and were now 
discussing in abstract &shion the ways of the 
world rather than their own needs. But the bar- 
rier had been growing less substantial every mo- 
ment, until, to Felix at least, it had passed away 
altogether, and left, as he thought, the soul of 
Marie as unveiled before his eyes as he felt that 
his must needs be before hers. He approached 
her more closely, and went on with increasing 
energy— 

" I am not inconstant ; it is now that I prove 
my constancy to what I have loved always — to 
the ti*uth and to the divine ideal for whose sake 
I have been chasing shadows till now. It is the 
shadows tbat have passed away and left the tme 
light, which there is no mistaking. Marie, you 
blaspheme yourself when you say what you said 
just now. If I have lost my life, do you restore 
it ; and I swear to you, even for your own sake, 
that you shall not restore it to me in vain. You 
are already great, I know, and I am less than 
nothing ; but you are free, thank God ! and if 
you will give me hope, you shall see how worthy 
of you I shall, I must become. Dearest Marie I 
I will live for you, who represent to me all that 
is true and beautiful ; and life for you must needs 
be such as vou would have me live. You know 
me too well, Marie, for you not to understand 
me. Have we not been, are we not, friends? 
And I will make no further claim rill I have 
proved that I am able to l)e what you would have 
me be. But hope you must give me. That will 
be every thing — and if it fails, one can but die at 
last ; and meanwhile — but vou will, will you not ? 
It is for your sake — not only for my own — " 

Marie (thunderstruck). *''' Mon Dieu!" 

Like the first ti^embling gleam of lightning that 
announces at once to the fevered earth the reason 
of the vague and heavy restlessness that has been 
weighing upon its life during the sultry hoars 
that the sun should by right have made full 
of energy and gladness, so, all at once, rushed 
through Marie the sudden consciousness of the 
real nature of the fever tliat had been wearing 
her for so long. The storm that had been more 
and more closely, day by day and hour by hour, 
gathering within ana about her for so many 
weeks, had at last broken, and had torn away the 
mist that had hitherto hidden her even from her 
own eyes. The clouds, pregnant with the full- 
ness of a first passion, had been long ripe for 
bursting, and had needed but a touch, a word, to 
set free the storm with which they were charged. 
And now, without a warning, that word had 
come. For one instant her whole soul rushed 
out to meet the soul which, like lier own, had 
been so long seeking in vain for its fellow-spirit, 
and deluding itself, in the eagerness of search, 
with mocking phantasms of the reality. But the 
tumultuous joy of the sudden revelation which to 
a pure soul is nothing less than a new birth, was 
as evanescent as it was intense; and, like the 
lightning which it had resembled in its sudden 
brightness, left the night that it liad momentari- 
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ly illuminated darker than before. Hitherto she 
had been asleep ; and there is but little difference 
between the effect of light and of darkness to 
sleeping eyes. But now she had at last awoke ; 
and it is to waking eyes that the darkness of the 
night is darkness indeed. 

But Felix felt only the sympathy of joy, and 
was beyond the pale of the reaction. 

''Marie," he went on earnestly, "I can not 
speak now in the common words of common 
love. It is my heart that is speaking to you — 
my real heart, that has never spoken until now. 
What is the need of words ? You can under- 
stand ail that I would say — ^if you will." 

**OGod!" she cried out, far less to him than 
into the night that had once more fallen upon 
her; "and must I ruin this man also? And 
yet — he loves me — he loves me!" 

"Yes, he does love you! Thanks, dearest 
Marie — ^you have read my heart indeed. Yes — 
he loves you with perfect love — " 

Something in her face made him pause. How 
long he waited in eager silence, perceiving but 
not comprehending the blank despair that heldher 
incapable of struggling against destiny by a word 
or gesture, it would be impossible to say. To 
him his single, uncomplicated impulse made the 
time seem like a single moment ; to her, with 
her crowd of recollections, of regrets, and of 
present emotions, it seemed like an hour. A 
drowning man, it is said, finds time in the in- 
stant of despair which precedes unconsciousness 
to live his whole life over again, year by year, 
day by day, detail by detail ; and so it was now 
with her, ' But at last, with a visible effort, she 
found strength to speak. 

*' Go," she said, " I can not answer you. Go 
at once — forever." And then, after another 
long pause, and suddenly holding out her hand, 
"Adieu, dearest friend ! ' 

He took her hand with both his own, and held 
it there. ** You can not answer me !" 

She tried to recover it, but he would not let it 
go, "Adieu !" she repeated ; but this, he felt, 
was not the answer of her heart. 

" No, Marie," he said ; "you must either give 
me hope, or you must tell me that I have been 
trusting to nothing more than another dream." 

"I can tell you nothing, except — go!" 

"You can not love me? You can not save 
me?" 

"No— I cannot—" 

"Marie," he interrupted her passionately, 
" this is not how you would answer me if you 
cared nothing about me. I have been blind 
enough in some things, God knows ; but love 
such as mine is for you makes one see. If you 
can not read my heart I can read yours ; and in 
yours I read any thing but your words. Why 
can not you love me? One whose whole life, 
and more than life, is at stake has a right to 
know." 

She forced herself to speak with a spirit that 
she was far from feeling — that, indeed, was far 
from natural to her. He was right when he told 
her that had she cared nothing about him it 
Was not so that she would have answered him. 
" There are some things that can not be told. I 
can not be more to you than I am — if I can not 
what is that to you?" ^ 

If I love thee, what is that to thee f Yes ; 
Wt that is the self-contained love of angels — not 






of a human soul that hungers after the love that 
it bestows. 

* * What is that to me ? Do you refuse me.my 
life when I implore it of you, and refuse to teu 
me why? is that nothing? Do you show me 
the light and refuse to let me enter in ? Do you 
make me promise and refuse to allow me to per- 
form ?" 

If you knew — " 

An !" he went on, with a sudden bitterness. 
" I will believe you, I will believe Aat you can 
not love me — so be it, if it must be so. But — ^" 

" I implore you, ask me no more." 

"On one condition. Swear to me that our 
friendship has been a mere pastime — that sympa- 
thy is but a word — that you are careless wne^ec 
I live or die — " 

"Felix!" 

" Yes — whether I live or die. It is nothing 
less. Have you not yourself taught me what 
life means ? Swear at least that you do not love 
me — 

" And you will believe me?" 

" You will swear it ? Marie — ^you dare not,** 

"I swear to you that I can never, never be 
more to you than I am now — than I have been 
always." 

"Then I am absolved from my promise. You 
have not sworn that you do not love. I do ask 
you more." 

All her false courage, all her pretense of 
strength, were swept away^t last in a passion of 
sincerity. The lightning was followed. by the 
storm. 

"Ah, Felix, have mercy! You know not 
what you are doing." 

" Marie, vou can not deceive me ! You do 
love me, say what you will ! Do I not read your 
heart as plainly, ten times as plainly, as you 
read mine ? And if you love me, why are you 
ashamed, as though love were a sin?" 

" O God, why can not I feign — ^why can not 
I be strong — ^why must I sin ? Felix — if you 
love me — " 

"ijri love you!" 

"If you love me— leave me. " 

" In God's name, Marie, what mystery is this % 
Why should you wish to feign? Why should 
you be weak ? What sin lies in loving honestly 
and truly? Do you not trust me? Are you 
afraid of your own heart?" 

Afraid of her own heart ! It was true, and 
she knew her own fear and her own weakness 
only too well. It was so weak that it had al- 
ready yielded ; it was so weak that she, with all 
her strength, great as it was, felt that she was 
unfit, unaided, to guard it for a moment morc. 
She flung herself on her knees before him and 
grasped his hand in a passion of supplication. 

"There!" she exclaimed. "Do you believe 
me now when I say Gro ?" 

The voice and face of Felix grew stem. " Do 
you love me, Marie ? That is the only question 
between us. I have a right to know. And if 
you love me I will not go." 

"You do not, can not love me as I — Do 
you not see how you make me humiliate myself? 
Ah, if you reallv loved me you would understand ! 
Do you think it is out of caprice that I implore 
you to save me from my own heart — ^ 

He stepped back suddenly, and regarded her 
intently. " Marie," he be^s^ 
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But he could not continue in such a tone. 
With equal suddenness he raised her from where 
she knelt and pressed her passionately to his 
breast. He at least had nothing to conceal, and 
was free to obey what his heart bade him. * ' Ah, 
I understand !" he exclaimed, joyfully. "But 
you love me ! That is all I care to know." The 
two souls had met at last. 

For long she rested upon the place that by 
right, though not by law, was now hers without 
making an effort to move. But, omnipotent as 
the passion of a strong nature may appear, there 
is one citadel in every truly pure nature that it is 
powerless to conquer. The effort, though it came 
late, came at last. 

She broke from him with all her strength. 
** Oh, for my sake, for God's sake, go ! May He 
pardon me — may He protect you. Felix, you 
Ynust leave me — there, you know my heart now !" 
"Leave you, my dearest? Yes — ^but to re- 
turn!" 

"No — never to return! Thank God for 
your love, Felix — there is no sin in being loved ! 
And you shall never be the worse for mine. 
For I do love you, though not in the way you 
would have me. Do all things that are worthy 
of you — do them for my sake if you will, if that 
wiU aid you. Your love has maae me very hap- 
py, and one day we will be friends again. Till 
then — ^adieu ! I will pray for you always. And 
do not you forget to pray to One who can aid 
.you more than I." 

"Marie — ^you have some secret that you fear 
to tell me. Do you trust me so little as to think 
I would not trust you — that I would seek to 
know any thing that it would give you pain to 
tell unless that I might remove the pain ? Let 
the past be the past to you as well as to me. 
What is the past to either of us now ?" 

"And suppose — " she began, with difl5culty. 
"Suppose nothing — but that we love each 
other." 

" When to love you is a sin?" 
**A sin? In God's name what can Jx)u 
mean ?" 

"Ijwtts^nottell." 
"And why?" 

" Felix ! It is true that I have a secret — that 
I have been living a lie. . And the secret is not 
my o>vn." 

" And have I no claim ? Marie, I am wait- 
ing for my answer— for my sentence of life or 
death. I must know; what is the barrier that 
stands between you and me.'* 

What was she to do ? One thing only — to 
sacrifice all things, at any costj for him she loved. 
If that be in reality sometimes a sin, there is 
surely no true woman to whom it would, under 
any circumstances, wear a sinful guise. How- 
ever she might suffer, however much he who had 
a legal right to her self-sacrifice might have rea- 
son to condemn her, Felix had a right to her 
consideration founded upon a higher law than 
that made by men. It is true that she hesitated 
for long, and that when she did speak it was 
from no mere impulse. 

" You are right," she said at last, suddenly. 
**I must not let you suffer." And then, more 
slowly, and with a last effort of weakness, she 
added, ** Now, Felix— dearest friend !— you will 
help to save me now, I know. Yes — I love you, 
Felix !— and I am a wife !" 



CHAPTER VI. 

When we read of the grosser and less subtle 
forms of crime and sin in distant ages and in 
distant lands, they seem to us in no wise extra- 
ordinary, or even so much out of the probable 
coui'se of things as to need being accounted for. 
But when, as they occasionally will, they make 
their appearance in our midst, in our own ciWlized 
country and time, we are astonished as if in sight 
of the impossible. We go on for the most part in 
so even a groove that we talk and think as though 
hate and envy and unscrupulous selfishness were 
extinct; or, at least, as though they were so 
curbed and restrained by our modem social sys- 
tem as to be rendered, among persons of position 
and education, incapable of taking their old-fash- 
ioned course freely and blindly. Wheii we are 
bound to recognize facts — when we are forced 
by them to see that the world, the flesh, and the 
devil still contrive to hold their own in spite of the ■ 
feeble circle of dikes and dams with which we 
strive to keep our level plains safe from the un- 
tamable sea outside — we have to resort to theo- 
ries of lunacy ; or if these, as is often the case, 
will not hold, to confess, if we are in an onusn- 
ally modest mood, that our psychology is baffled. 
But no ; even as those who cross the sea 
change only the sky above them and not their 
own souls, so it is not human nature that changes; 
it is only places and times. All that man has 
done, man may do, in a far truer sense than that 
in which the proverb is usually employed : and as 
long as the passions of men endure, so long ^ill 
endure the lorms taken by their passions. It is 
not only in the Litany that malice will follow 
hai*d upon the heels of hatred, even in the hearts 
of sane men. 

Warden had met Alice Raymond only the 
night before, and had made, as it seemed to him, 
good way. Whether he had or not, is another 
matter. He had never mixed much with wom- 
en, and was not one of the initiated in the mys- 
teries of ball-rooms ; and so his vanity was easi- 
ly gratified by nothings. He himself never did 
or said any thing without a motive ; and so he 
was not one to understand barren likings and 
flirtations that were honestly meant to be under- 
stood as pastime. Besides, he was not so genu- 
inely in love with Miss Raymond for her own 
sake as to possess in himself and in his own feelings 
that infalUble test whereby a man knows by in- 
stinct whether he is loved or no. He only knew 
that, for his own part, it was not a mere flutation 
that he was carrying on with her. She must, he 
was assured, see what his feelings were towards 
her, and what with gratified vanity, ambition, 
self-interest, and desire of possession, it was not 
in his heart to draw back. He had set his heart 
upon this thing, even as he had formerly set it 
upon his fellowship ; and it had always been his 
way where he had set his heart to set his hand. 
Any way, the fox could not tear himself away 
from the sight of the gi*apes, for all that they 
were to all appearance so far out of his reach ! 
nor did he even console himself by calling them 
sour. But were they really out of his reach ? 
What was the good of having brains and of 
knowing how to turn them to good account if he 
was to be balked by the mere passive existence, j 
of a girl like Marie, who had now succeeded in < 
proving her stupidity to the full, if indeed any. 
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thing had been wanting to prove it before? If 
he had but lived in the good old times of the 
water of Saint Nicholas ! He was conscious of 
the very thought, and did not shrink from it. 

Such a line of speculation may possibly be un- 
usual ; but it did not, at all events to him, seem 
to be so very horrible or so very unnatural when 
it first took the shape of an actual possibility. 
On the contrary, it carried with it that sort of 
pleasure which the first suggestion of something 
that may be done as well as dreamed of must al- 
ways carry to a man of strong will, weak imagi- 
nation, and few scruples : to a man, that is to say, 
whose nature leads him to take the shortest and 
most obvious road to the attainment of any given 
purpose, and whose eyes can see clearly but one 
thing at a time. It was at first a thought for 
Warden to caress and to play with as he sat over 
his breakfast preparing leisurely for the calls of 
the new day that, like every day, came to fix in- 
delibly the result of the hours of candle-light and 
of darkness that had gone before. What was 
there in itself horrible in the thought ? It was 
that of Marie lying, as sooner or later she must 
come to lie, silent and unconscious beneath the 
ground, out of the way of all evil, of all sorrow, 
of all trouble, and — of Mark Warden. He re- 
called to mind, with a sort of approving appre- 
ciation, that hopeless summing up of all human 
things that he had read in the " (Edipus Colonus," 
"Surely the best thing for a man is not to be 
bom ; but, being bom, the next best thing for 
him is to die as soon as he may." He had got 
into a very dangerous region of speculation in- 
deed, in which consequences seem confused and 
onreal in the overwhelming shadow thrown upon 
them by the immediate desire of self-gratification. 
He saw in Marie an evil spirit whom he had 
lUised in a moment of folly, and who must be 
got rid of somehow, if not anyhow; and the 
purely moral means, now tried without result, 
had, in his practical mind, more than begun to 
hlend with the physical, as is the way with men 
iike him. 

It is difiicult, if not impossible, to define the 
^innit between desire and determination — the 
point at which one ends and the other begins. 
-A^nd yet there must be some moment when the 
**xurderer in heart becomes so conscious of his 
^Osire that he consciously takes means to bring 
?-bout its fulfillment. Were it not that one knows 
^t to be the case, it would be impossible to con- 
^^ive of the possibility of murder — to call things 
^y their right names — so taking possession of a 
^^aan's soul that the first actual step taken in ac- 
cordance with such an idea — however uncon- 
sciously taken — should fail to drive away the 
thought at once, utterly and forever. But that 
it does sometimes fail is only too certain ; and 
the crisis of this undefinable limit had now been 
Reached by Mark Warden. Nor are chances and 
omens ever absent in such cases. The first book 
upon which he laid his hand, apparently by in- 
stinct, was an old work upon medical jurispru- 
dence that happened to form part of his legal li- 
brary. He opened it mechanically, and turned 
its leaves. He did not intend to> do any thing — 
let that be understood clearly ; but he none the 
less began to call to mind all that in the course 
of his life he had happened to hear of the nature 
^of poisons and of the difference of their several 
jMSKits : how they acted upon the frame, and to 



what extent they left their traces upon it. There 
was matter and to spare' for his meditation in 
that cold-blooded judicial treatise which changed 
into a collection of dry bones the fearful list of 
tragedies that had closed with the gallows* The 
gallows ! yes, that had been the end of all these. 
But the tragedies upon which no sudden curtain 
had fallen — ^where were they? What had been 
their dinouement? That there were such he was 
convinced. Every body in the world isnot jg- 
norant or stupid ; and it is notorious that it is 
invariably through the ignorance or -stupidity of 
the slayer that foul deaths are brought to light. 
He, at least, if it should become necessary to di- 
' rect chance in the way it should go, would not 
fail by reason of stupidity cr ignorance. Nor did 
what met his eye as he turned the pages tend to 
diminish his self-confidence. 

To him, in the state of mind in which he now 
was, such reading had the interest of nothing 
short of fascination. He felt, as his eye began 
to dwell longer and more systematically upon his 
book, as though he were entering into a new 
world in which it is the one object of human life 
to kill one's fellow-creatures without being found 
out, even as to a layman who reads a more pure- 
ly medical treatise the disease of which it treats 
assumes at last such prodigious proportions as to 
seem as if it were the normal and proper condi- 
tion of the human race, in which he also must of 
necessity be a shai*er. And the more Wardea 
read, the more lost in amazement he became at 
the bungling fashion in which all who had been 
discovered'had, as it were with their own hands, 
knotted the rope round their own necks. "Mur- 
der will out," people say ; but he could not help 
seeing that in point of fact it is the murderer him- 
self who will out with it ; that a man who quiet- 
ly took the ordinary pains which he would tako 
in any ordinary action of his life need scarcely 
be suspected unless he pleased. And then he 
thought, as a natural consequence, how many of 
those who are not suspected, whom the world 
honors, who are without scruples, and who profit 
by death every day — ^how many of these have 
taken the control of chance into their own hands? 
And why should I be more scrupulous than other 
men, when it is all so easy ? It was not even as 
though a life like that of Mario would be missed 
or thought of, or would make a void in the ocean 
of societv of the smallest appreciable kind for an 
appreciable instant. Besides himself, to whom 
could it matter whether she lived or died ? 

But where, it may be asked, was conscience 
all this while ? Well, conscience was in the con- 
dition in which it usually is when there is most 
need for it to act — that is to say, fast asleep. 
For at the birth of Cain, says a certain Rabbi, 
the two angels, one good and one evil, that at- 
tended upon him as upon every man, wearied be- 
forehand of the prospect of the long watch which 
they would have to keep over one another, and 
which would prevent them from enjoying a mo- 
ment's repose for little short of a thousand years, 
entered into a solemn compact with each other 
that they would divide the watch — that one 
should wake before deeds were committed, the 
other after them. But the question arose which 
watch should belong wholly to the good and 
which wholly to the evil. The latter, having the 
craft of the serpent, obtained the first by 
bribe of allowing his rival double power i 
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deeds were done; and hence it is that, in the 
generation of Cain, conscience warns in the shape 
of a dim and doubtful dream, and wakes, not to 
warn as conscience, but to punish as remorse. 

Warden had never, as some people do who 
would not without sentimental remorse injure so 
much as a flea, amused himself with speculating 
as to how he should go to work were he bent 
upon taking human life without a chance of dis- 
covery. He never amused himself with specula- 
tions at all ; those in which he indulged had al- 
ways some practical end, nor could he otherwise 
conceive of any one's indulging his fancy in so 
usedess a way. With him, to entertain an idea 
meant to carry it out ; and mental habits of this 
nature are almost omnipotent. Was there not — 
was then the next stage in his present course of 
speculation — in all that world in which his mind 
was now roaming at large some one drug which 
would answer the purpose ? Was it true, as he 
had heard his father say, that aconitine, for in- 
stance, if that was the name, would kill with cer- 
tainty and with speed — would ;mitate the natural 
symptoms of probable disease, and leave no trace 
of itself behind ? As a matter of curiosity, he 
searched the pages of his book, but could find no 
mention of it. Was it, then, merely a piece of 
medical superstition, or was it that it had never 
found its way into courts of justice simply because 
it was so safe and so sure ? If there were such a 
drug, whatever its name might be, it must have 
been used : it was not likely to be known to Dr. 
Warden of Denethorp alone. This very effort of 
memory — for when he had heard the name he 
had let it slip by as a piece of useless knowledge 
unprofitable to him in the schools— had the effect 
of still more closely fixing and intensifying his 
thoughts and of giving them a still more certain 
direction in their dangerous path. 

He was thus engaged, like some necromancer, 
searching his books for some more potent spell 
to lay the fiend whom he had raised in the inno- 
cent form of Marie, when his ears were startled 
by the fall of a letter from the slit in the outer 
door of his chambers upon the floor of the pas- 
sage. He hastily closed the volume, put it back 
in its place with a hurry for which he did not 
seek to account, and then picked up the letter, 
which was directed to him in a handwriting which 
he knew only too well, and which made him tear 
it open nervously. After all, it was not even for 
Mark Warden to lay aside such a dream-book as 
he had chosen with a steady hand. 

**My dear Friend" — it began — "When I 
last saw you — the last time I shall ever see you — 
you most have thought me very stupid. I con- 
fess it ; and am sorry that I did not understand 
better what you meant. Do not be afraid. 
When you receive this I shall be where I shall 
trouble you and be in your way no more. Why, 
indeed, should I care to live, when my life is of 
service to none, and is only an injury to you ? 

"My dear Mark — forgive my calling you so 
for the last time — for you have been very dear to 
me — ^how can I ever pardon myself, even if you 
can pardon me, for having been a drag upon you 
for so long ? Believe me it was unknowingly. 
I always lived and worked for you, and you only, 
ever since that morning when I came to you at 

B 1 .what a child I was then ! — and my only 

tbougbt baa been how I could aid you and be as 



good a wife as I could to you till the time cane 
which is never to come. And how could I teU 
that I was in your way unless you told me so? 
Thank you for having told me so now — it is a 
kindness more than I can say. It would have 
been dreadful indeed to have found it out too 
late. 

" Do not think I am complaining ; I am only 
trying to do what is right by you, as I have al- 
ways tried to do. What your career may be 
henceforth when you are freed from me I shall 
never know. I pray from my soul that it mgy 
be prosperous — that you may be happy. Only- 
let me implore you with my last words — ^let your 
life be true and honest, as I know that it will be 
brave and strong. It was not your fiiult, dear 
Mark, that we were obliged to deceive the world ; 
but even so our deception, innocent and necessa- 
ry as it was, has been the cause of all the unhap- 
piness that I have caused you. Perhaps had we 
been brave enough to despise the world as it 
ought to be despised, and to have followed our 
own hearts, we might even by now have been to 
each other what we once wished to be — for you 
wished it once, I know ; and I am sure that had 
you thought fit to trust me, and had been able, I 
should not have been unworthy of your trust 
And — though I do not wish to stand in your way 
any more — I may at least ask you — if you do not 
understand me, so much the better---to climb the 
hill that is before you as a man should ; not to 
stoop to aid which is unworthy of any man, and 
above all, of you. A strong and true heart is 
worth all the wealth in the world. 

" I should like to be able to say more to you 
— but I can not ; and there is no need, now that 
I am nothing to you any more. Good-bye, my 
dear friend — for such I know you would still be 
if you could ; and you have always been kind to 
me — far more kind and considerate than I de- 
served. I have never heard from you a harsh 
word; and it was not your fault that the end had 
to come. You never had the chance of learning 
to love me ; and so perhaps it has been best. 
Good-bye, once more ; do not quite forget me— 
think sometimes of your dead first love, who would 
have been so good to you if she had only known 
how, and who will pray for you always. 

" For the lost time, good-bye. God bless you 
always, and bring us both to meet again in Him. 

"Marib." 

Whether the train of thought in which he had 
been absorbed for the last hour or two had been 
nothing more than a vague and passing dream, 
or whether it was of a nature to ripen into actual 
deed, can not be told. Such fancies are seeds 
which, though noxious, are oftenest ba^'en ; and 
so they might have proved with him. But they 
were so far in a way to promise blossom, if not 
fruit, that the reading of this letter gave him a 
shock such as a growing weed may, for the sake 
of comparison, be supposed to undergo when sud- 
denly torn up by roots which it has extended far 
and firmly into the ground. Barren as such 
dreams for the most part prove, their fruit is af- 
ter all not seldom gathered ; and its harvest must 
always have been preceded by some such dreams 
as these. But, seeing that he had stopped at the 
sowing, let him have the benefit of any possible 
doubt. The fulfillment of his 'vvish — for to the 
formation of a wish, at all events, he had come— 
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Ic almost too horrible to conceive ; and it would 
be too horrible, not almost, bat altogether, did 
not the history of the most desperate of all crimes 
amply prove that such wishes have been fulfilled 
very often indeed — that the father of the thought 
is very likely to be the father of the deed also. 
Of course, with regard to such a question, every 
one must be left to form his own opinion, accord- 
ing to his own experience of human nature. 
Only it is very certain that, had Warden been bom 
in some Italian city some very few hundreds of 
years ago, Messer Marco would not have been 
troubled long with Donna Marie ; and that, how- 
ever much place and time may vary, human na- 
ture is a thing that does not change. 

He read and re-read the letter, however, pre- 
cisely in the way that one would expect from a 
man of his nature, for men like him do not af- 
ford psychological surprises. He had not the 
imagination that was required to read the deep 
pathos that lay beneath the surface of the forced 
and lifeless words, or to connect himself, the 
Mark Warden of the present, with the boy of five 
years ago. One must be something of a poet to 
remember not only one's childhood, but one's 
youth also; and Mark, when he married, had 
been under his one short spell of real youth which 
had been over long ago, and he was no poet to 
recall its shadow when its substance had gone 
forever. So it was not to be expected of him that 
he should realize in his memorv the time when 
he had loved the girl who had developed into a 
woman even more rapidly than he into a man. 

But though the heart of such a man is proof 
against subtle touches, it need not be callous to 
gross blows ; and it is due to him to say that the 
first effect of the letter was to wake him from his 
dream as if from a nightmare. He felt now like 
a necromancer indeed, or rather like the servant 
of a necromancer, who, ignorantly playing with 
his master's tools, has crossed the step that di- 
vides guilt imagined from guilt done. The let- 
ter could have but one interpretation. Marie 
might at that very moment be lying dead — 
dead for him, and, as he seemed to feel, dead by 
him. Could evil wishes travel with such light- 
ning speed ? Were they, indeed, so fatal ? Con- 
science, when it does wake, scorns coincidences, 
and turns into a superstitious self-accuser the 
most practical of men. Had he actually slain 
her with his own hand, he would not have felt 
otherwise than he felt now. 

But this was in the actual moment of waking, 
before reason, which always wakes the last, had 
woke also. 

He read the letter again : and its meaning 
stared him full in the face, incredible as it stiU 
seemed to him. It could but have that one 
meaning, which he feared to recognize. Or was 
it, after all, only a ruse to alarm him — a woman's 
trick — a last resource to test him, if not to draw 
him back ? But even he, devoid of imagination 
as he was, knew Marie well enough to reject 
such a suggestion as being more incredible tiban 
the other. 

But there might be time to save her. It is far 
more easy for people to talk of death than to act 
as they talk. At all events, he must satisfy him- 
self as to what she did really mean. He placed 
the letter in his pocket, and had put on his hat, 
and was tumhig the handle of the door, when 
something restrained him. 



Suppose she were dead or d^ing, what then ? 
He could not save her. And it was very possi- 
ble that he should only succeed in mixing him- 
self up with a very disagreeable affair, without 
the least necessity for so doing. No one knew 
of his connection with her ; and that being the 
case, the best thing that he could do would be to 
ignore it altogether. Suppose, on the other 
hand, she were still living ? In that case it was 
clear that the letter contained but an idle threat, 
after all ; and it would never do for him, by al- 
lowing her ruse to succeed, to put himself hope- 
lessly in the wrong. She must be made to see 
that he*was in earnest, and that she could not 
bring him back to her side by so vulgar an arti- 
fice as a threat of suicide. 

Whether this were so or not, a very little while 
would show. On the whole, however, he was 
of opinion that the letter contained no mere 
threat, but was evidence of an impulse that had 
settled into a fixed determination. Its whole 
tone, the absence of studied effect, brought him 
to the same conclusion. At all events, he mig^t 
safely feel that she would trouble him no mom ; 
and if so, was he answerable for any thing fiiat 
she might choose to do? Supposing that she 
had never written to him, not a shadow of re- 
sponsibility would have been upon him, and why 
^should he place himself deliberately in a worse 
position now? It would be ungrateful to his 
star, which had now, as it seemed, so wonder- 
fully freed him from the one burden of his life 
"without obliging him to take the control of des- 
tiny into his own hands. The feeling of horror 
which the first perusal of the letter had given, 
gradually, as his spirits rose under the influence 
of relief, melted into one of positive satisfaction 
with himself for having resisted temptation. It 
was not long before he felt like a man who, upon 
the eve of marriage, has unexpectedly been dis- 
burdened of an inconvenient mistress. Jf he 
could only feel quite sure that she was actually 
no more, he would have been able, he flattered 
himself, to dismiss her from his mind altogether. 
For the first time the bugbear thought of, **If it 
were not for Marie ! " might pass out of his mind. 
It was so great a relief as to amount to the same 
kind of discomfort as that which a man feels 
when he suddenly misses some dull chronic pain 
that has become so much a part of himself that 
when it first leaves him he can not at first quite 
recognize himself without it. 

For, after all, whether alive or dead, it was 
plain that she would trouble him no more — that 
was certain. There was really no need for him 
to fly to the idea of suicide, obvious as it was 
upon the face of the letter. He might fairly as- 
sume another theory by way of excuse for inac- 
ti^nty. 

"Well," he chose to think to himself— and, 
from his own point of view, the idea was not by 
any means very wild — "people never do what 
they don't want to do. I thought she could not 
have been so stupid as she seemed ; and so she 
has pleased herself and saved her credit as well. 
I dare say, wherever she may be, her friend the 
fiddler is not far off.'* 

But though he thus spoke to himself, he knew 
very well what he really believed in the matter, 
and what he wished in his soul to be true. 

If he could but have seen her when those few 
commonplace words were wrung from depths of 
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heart too deep to express themselves ia any 
words that were not weak and poor I 

When her lover, whom she now knew only too 
certainly that she loved with what was, in truth, 
her first real love, and with as much purity as if 
she had been as little a wife in law as in fact, 
liad left her in a condition such as, seeing that 
the blossom of passion in such cases is always 
luxuriant in proportion to the hopelessness of its 
ever coming to its natural fruit, it would be bet- 
ter not to attempt to describe, the state of reac- 
tion in which he had found her returned with 
tenfold intensity. Unfortunately — for it was un- 
fortunate for once — Marie was any thjng but a 
hysterical subject, while her heart itself was far 
too sound and healthy to give her the relief of 
temporary unconsciousness. But some relief her 
spirit must have ; and though she had wept al- 
ready in the presence of her cousin, the relief 
came once more in tears. But the tears evoked 
by words of kindness are very different to those 
that came to her now. 

Diy-eyed sorrow is said to be the worst of 
any ; and so it is of all son'ows save one. The 
** summer tempest " of tears may save from death 
or worse, while a drought may do worse than 
slay. But with the summer tempest must not be 
confounded the stoim in which the tears do not 
freshen and soothe the fevered gi-ound, but scorch 
and scald ; with which is not mingled the heav- 
ing of sobs, but the tense pain which seems as 
though it must end in strangulation ; by which 
the brain does not seem eased of a load, but is 
changed into one leaden, aching pain, which ex- 
cludes thought and reason and hope and memory, 
and all things but passive despair. It is with 
such tears as these that Niobe wept herself to 
stone. 

But he did not see her, so that to him this true 
agony of soul, made upas much of self-accusation 
as of any thing else, was inconceivable. And so 
alone, and utterly incapable of the exercise of vo- 
lition or conscious thought, she was left to seek 
for herself the safety for which she instinctively 
longed. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Warden carefully folded up the letter and 
placed it in his pocket. He was fond of ruling 
circumstances ; but at present there was nothing 
for him to do but to remain passive, and to let 
circumstances take care of themselves. Satisfied 
with the present aspect of things, he must care- 
fully avoid consciously drawing from them the 
conclusions that in his heart he was glad and re- 
lieved to be able to draw, for his own conscience' 
sake. So tliat he might, as far ofi possible, sepa- 
rate himself from his hopes, and make them seem, 
even to himself, altogether external matters with 
which he had nothing to do, he sat down resolute- 
ly to read, and actually succeeded in holding his 
book resolutely before him. It seemed to him, 
as it I. as seemed to so many, besides the ostrich, 
under like circumstances, that, by shutting his 
eyes to Marie's fate, he thereby wholly discon- 
nected himself from it, and from all responsibility 
in connection with it ; that by ignoring her letter 
he put himself in the position in which ho would 
have been had it never been written at all. But 
j^et, for the first time in his life, his thoughts were 



really engaged in one thing, while he was out- 
wardly engaged with sometlmng entirely different. 
Every sound that he heard upon the stairs of the 
busy staircase on which he lived seemed to him 
to mean something — to be the forerunner of news, 
impossible as he knew it to be that he could hear 
any news indirectly, and even at third hand. 

He was thus absorbed in making believe to be 
at ease, while he was, in fact, stretched upon the 
rack of suspense — that is to say, he was in astilte 
of mind tliat he especially despised, holding, as 
he did fully, that all purposeless and unprofitable 
thinking, especially when it took the form of 
doubting and dreaming, was sheer waste of time 
— when he was disturbed and startled by the 
thunder that he recognized as that which was 
wont to herald the entrance of Dick Barton. 

But this with him was altogether a morning of 
self-contradiction. The usually unwelcome sound 
was for once not unwelcome ; it was a relief to 
be disturbed, no matter who the visitor might be. 
What he really wanted was to forget Marie alto- 
gether, until her fate should prove itself beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. 

Barton was looking not quite to much oat at 
elbows as usual ; for such men as he flourish in 
Cursitor Street as in their native air, and thrive 
upon what is altogether prostrating to men like 
Ilugh Lester. 

** Why, Barton — good- morning," he said, more 
genially than usual, as he laid down his book. 

" ^£rre es coracas V Good-morning indeed! 
Why, I've just dropped in to wish you good-night. 
I say," he went on, throwing himself luxurioufilv 
into the arm-chair just vacated by Warden, which 
groaned a protest under the unaccustomed weight, 
*' guess where I'm come from this time — a place 
you'll never see the inside of, any more than you 
will of Elysium ; not that they're the same thing 
by any means — rather the other way. Old Slo is 
not exactly a Jupiter, except in having his own 
way ; though Miss Rachel has a very fair notion 
of playing Hebe — except in the matter of perpetu- 
al youth. You never heard of old Slo or Miss 
Rachel ? Well, you don't know what you lose, 
you respectable men. You have never seen the 
hookedest proboscis or the Iscariotest locks in all 
creation." 

^^I am quite content to be without that pleas- 



ure, I assure you, 



* * Well — they have tlieir faults. For one thing, 
they are much more apt to welcome the coming 
— as long as he has a stray ha^-crown — than to 
speed the parting guest — wheif he hasn't ; and 
for my society they have always shown a peculiar 
partiality. However, I am eating thie crusit of 
liberty once more, as you see. * Quo me qtua^e 
rapit tempestas, de/eror hospes^ — and now I'm 
youi*s. Don't look so frightened, though. I've 
got enough to buy my own crust to-day ; and to- 
morrow one can but return to durance vile, tem- 
pered by Champagne still viler. But to go back 
to our flocks, as a friend of ours would put it pas- 
torally. I'm not going to ask you even for half 
a crown ; but have you such a thing about you as 
a stray fifty guineas ?" 

*' The devil!" 

* * What I the immaculate Mark Warden sweai - 
ing?" 

"Why, my good fellow — " ^ 

** Why, what's fifty guineas to you ? Besides, 
you'll bo glad enough when 1 tell you with whom 
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I have been convereing in the Elysian plains. 
Yes, I've been keeping the best of company, I as- 
sure you; where I come from —no less a being 
than an ex-M.F." 

"What! with Lester? You don't mean to 
say—" 

*'Yes. I tumble across most people in time. 
But I don't wonder you stare all the same. I 
d6n't ; but then I've seen too many things to 
stare at any of them, and have arrived at a state 
of ataraxia, which, by-the-way, proves the advice 
to Numicius to be wrong. Still, if any of the men 
of our time could have seen Lester in the same 
boat with Dick Barton ! It's wonderful, though, 
how being down in the world brings out a man's 
good points.- He really isn't a bad fellow, only 
he's profoundly green, and knows the world al^out 
as well as he knows his Horace — just enough not 
to make a false quantity or do a dirty thing." 

"And is it from him — do you mean he asked 
you to apply to mo ?'* 

* ' He ? No. Didn't I as much as say just now 
th^t he was a gentleman, and therefore an ass, in 
all but thickness of' skin?" 

"Then what is it you expect me to do ?'* 

" The devU I What does a man expect him- 
self to do when the tables are turned and his 
friend is in want of a note or two ?" 

" I'm very sorry indeed to hear this about Les- 
ter." 

" And the fifty guineas ?" 

"Why, you talk as if fifty guineas were the 
same as fifty pence." 

" You haven't got so much, you mean ?" 

" I certainly have not." 

** Well, that doesn't matter. You can join in 
a bill, I suppose?" 

"I never join in bills, on principle. Besides, 
yon don't seem to know the circumstAnces." 

" Oh, circumstances be damned — and principle 
too. Who cares for circumstances? Here's a 
young fellow dropped by his natural relations, and 
not, I should say, a good hand at falling on his 
natural legs. Well, granted he's been ass enough 
to quarrel with his bread-and-butter, better men 
do that everjr day." 

" Barton, I'm very sorry, as I said. But you 
must know that I haven't a penny more than I 
know what to do with — besides, I have " — " oth- 
er claims," he was going to add, but stopped. 
"And if I could do any thing," he went on, 
" still a man must accept the position into which 
he has put himself by his own fault and with his 
eyes wide open, as Lester has done. Besides, I 
and he have never been the friends you seem to 
think. We scarcely knew each other at Cam- 
bridge, and since then I have been useful to him, 
as a matter of business, and that is all. Still, of 
course, if I could help him I would — but this way 
of helping liim would be childish ; and not only 
childish, but wrong on every principle." 

"What! you won't, then ?" 

" Once more, I'm very sorry. But it is al- 
ways best to say what one means at once. No." 

Barton started from his seat. "Then — I'm 
damned if I ever speak to you again." 

Warden knew how fo be angry on occasions. 
"The punishment will not be greater than I can 
bear, I assure you, "he said, in answer. 

"Gild!" exclaimed Barton, with angry con- 
tempt, and stalked out of the room. 

" Thank Heaven for that riddance, at all 



events, " thought Warden to himself. Of course 
he had been quite right not to throw away his 
money upon Lester, or to be tempted from his 
wholesome principle of not putting his name to 
bills : his refusal to do either did not trouble him 
in the least, and to say no was always so easy a 
thing to him that he did not even feel vain, as 
many men with less moral courage would have 
done, of his firmness in the nmtter. And if the 
thought had troubled him, the fact of his having 
at last fairly succeeded in quarrelling with his Old 
Man of the Sea would have' been ample compen- 
sation. His mind having been thus not unpleas- 
antly excited, he turned once more to the page in 
the perusal of which he had been interrupted, and 
this time woi-ked away with only very little less 
energy than usual till it was time to prepare liim- 
self for the party in the evening at which he was 
engaged to be present, and where, of course, he 
expected to meet the lady of his love once more. 
Then, with no less care and attention than he 
bestowed upon what are usually, but most often 
wrongly, considered the more important concerns 
of life, he dressed himself to resume the thread 
of his own second and certainly more important 
life, and dismissed from his mind all thought of 
the branch of the law of contracts which had 
been the ostensible subject of his day's study. 
He was by no means one of that class of students 
who are haunted during a waltz by the ghosts 
of the Six Caipenters, or whose one idea of be- 
ginning a conversation is contained m the words 
" A agrees with B." 

And not only was Miss Raymond present, with 
her smile and her blue eyes, and the hair that 
was beginning to draw him into its innocent net 
for the sake of the unconscious angler herself, as 
well as for that of the metal of which it was 
woven, but Miss Clare also, to whom society was 
every day becoming more and more a necessary 
stimulant. It may seem strange that a series of 
evening parties should have the effect of a stimu- 
lant upon any one ; but the sight of even the af- 
fectation of pleasure is exciting to one who has 
never made acquaintance with its reality in any 
form. 

It was not so that Warden regarded it. He 
could scarcely be said to have enjoyed the details 
of^ the society into which he was now making 
such good way, any more than, he could be said 
to enjoy the differential calculus or the law of 
contracts itself. But it was all in his day's work, 
and so he never suffered himself to be bored : 
the result of which was that he bored no one. 
On what precise footing he stood it would be 
hard to say, seeing that he was neither a man of 
great fortune, nor a famous traveller, nor a man 
of title, nor a dancing man, nor a singing man, 
nor a wit. But then, whatever his footing w^as, 
it was thus rendered all the more secure by the 
fact of his baring nothing to lose. He could not 
well become poorer ; he could not be expected to 
dance or sing, so that he was superior to the risks 
of gout and hoarseness ; he was not likely to 
make enemies by his tongue, as wits do, and he 
was in no fear of being cast into the shade by 
the next new-comer from Lake Tchad or Cape 
Lopatka. The truth is, that to enter what is 
called society, and to hold one's own in it success- 
fully, demands, on the part of a man who stands 
alone, only three things — a good coat, a pair of 
gloves, and the power of holding his tonguOi 
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The great and safe rale is audi, vide, tace ; and 
a man is called agreeable not by reason of what 
ke says, but by reason of what he does not say. 
But if in adcUdon to these three requisites he 
has the power of talking unobtrnsiyely when there 
is occasion, then, so long as he carefully refrains 
from saying a single word that the hearer can re- 
member for a single second after it is spoken, he 
can go where he will, and do almost any thing 
that he pleases. He will not often be talked 
about, indeed, but he will be missed ; and when 
he is mentioned, it will be with the sincere praise 
of those who are grateful beyond measure to any 
one who will just abstain from boring them, as 
wits and lions are apt to do. After all, a pro- 
longed roar is scarcely It^ fatiguing and weari- 
some than a bray, and is much more alarming. 
Such a man will not, of course, obtain a success 
of the very first order ; but he will be accepted as 
a perfectly gentlemanly and agreeable fellow, and 
will be credited with all the good qualities which, 
because he does not show them, interfere with the 
metier of no one. The great mistake by which 
men with far better introductions and social qual- 
ities than Mark Warden lose their chance, is that 
of trying to make themselves agreeable ; for to 
try and to fail is to be lost forever, while to try 
anc^ to succeed is only to make knore foes than 
friends. 

But still, though the requisites are few, to make 
proper use of them is by no means such an easy 
matter. It demands a watchful eye, a steady 
hand, a cool head, and a genius for self-restraint, 
in order that the aspirant for social honor may 
make no false step, and lose no opportunity. In 
a word, it demands Tact — a comprehensive qual- 
ity in which Warden showed signs of ere long 
becoming a perfect proficient. He -showed great 
tact, for instance, on this occasion, by not at once 
devoting himself to Miss Ra^onond, while he was 
what some uncharitable people might call ob- 
sequiously attentive to Miss Clare. To make 
a point of preferring the old to the young is in 
itself sufficiently graceful ; and not only is it 
graceful in itself, especially on the p^rt of a young 
man, in whom it may be supposed to imply some 
exercise of self-denial, but it is very likely indeed 
to have its reward. To pay court to tlie mother 
is by no means a bad way of paying court to the 
daughter ; and ^t is a stiU better way of paying 
court to the daughter's fortune. It is trae that 
such a relation did not exist in this cade ; but 
then Miss Eaymond was so unselfish and so 
grateful for attentions paid to her old friend, 
that Warden by this means probably made 
much better way in her good graces than if he 
had hung about her for the whole of an even- 
ing. Had she only had, indeed, a little more 
selfishness in her, in the shape of a little more in- 
tensity of nature, she would have been a heroine 
with whom not Mark Warden only, but the read- 
er of this also, would have been in love. As it 
was, however, she was far too good to take i-ank 
as a heroine. 

But these two were by no means the only note- 
worthy people present when Warden arrived. It 
was a very grand party indeed— one of those 
which would supply a list of guests to the ** Morn- 
ing Post " of at least half a column in length. 
Such half columns. Iiowever, are not interesting 
reading, except to a few strangely constituted 
minds; and though the *' Trumpet" may afford 



an occasional quotation, the ' ' Court Circular ^ 
can scarcely be held to be worth transcribing at 
the best of times. Of course the presence of a 
royal duke can not be passed over in silence ; but 
otherwise, from such a mob of titles as was diere, 
it is impossible to choose. It was just such a 
gathering as the ordinary human creature would 
cheerfully give th^ whole length of both his ears 
to have seen but once in a lifetime ; and it woAd 
have sent poor Lony wild with excitement and 
wonder could she have supposed it possible that 
the ** Mr. Warden " whose name crept in just be- 
fore the "etc., etc.," with which the list closed, 
was her own brother Mark. She would have 
hung up the sheet of the paper in a frame in the 
drawing-room, and have made her ninety-nine 
prostrations before it every day. 

Indeed it would have been the height of pre- 
sumption on her brother's part had he at once 
made his way to Miss Raymond's side instead of 
patiently waiting his turn. She was at that mo- 
ment the most envied of her sex in the room, for 
she had actually, without an effort, done what had 
hitHerto been regarded as impossible. She had 
succeeded in making the young Earl of Farieigh, 
the great catch of that and of many other seasons, 
engage in something approaching to conversation 
with one who was neither a ballet-girl, an actress, 
nor even a foreigner. Even Warden, sensible man 
as he was, felt an uncomfoi*table feeling, which 
in a less sensible man would have been jealousy, 
when he saw her thus engaged. Tory as he pro- 
fessed to be in his politics, he was at that mo- 
ment as real a Radical as Mr. Prescot himself. 

Once more the great jpn'ma {/onna was singing, 
whom Angelique had not succeeded in driving 
from her throne. Miss Raymond was listening 
with an her eai*s ; her companion, a feeble and 
rather worn-out-looking young man, with an af- 
fectedly foreign air, was looking languidly at tho 
ceiling. 

"Oh, is not that glorious?" (Exclaimed Miss 
Raymond, with real enthusiasm, and not as a bait 
for the titled connoisseur. 

"Hm!" he answered, letting his eyes drop 
upon her from the ceiling for a moment. "Yes 
— trks-bien. But you should have heard what's- 
her-name sing it 'in Venice. Were you ever in 
Venice ?" 

* * Never. It must be very interesting. " 

" It is the most interesting place in the world. 
Why, when I was there last, there was a girl there 
who does the pas de Boreas better than Pucini, 
on my honor ; and as for what's-her-name — ah ! 
I wish you had heard her sing ; but then English 
people are such asses. Don't you hate England, 
Miss Raymond?" 

" It would be very ungrateful in me if I did." 

"Why? Because you were bora in it? I 
should say it was Enghmd ought to be grateful 
to you, then, not you to England. By Jove I I 
don't feel grateful to England at all. I never 
could see why a man should bo bound to like a 
fog just because he happened to be bora in No- 
vember." 

"And yet you are kind enough to come and 
look after us sometimes ? I wonder at that, after 
you have seen tliepcu de Borias and heard what's- 
her-name." 

" Ah, Miss Raymond, do not taunt me with 
my misfortunes. I never was meant for an Eng- 
lish peer. Nature intended me to be an Italian 
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impresario — I am sure of it. Corpo d'un cane ! 
One might live one's own life if it weren't for 
one's confounded title and one's stake in the 
country, as they call it. Don't you hate the 
country, Miss Raymond ? For my part, I like 
my steak in town." 

** It is a pity one can not make exchanges. I 
dare say my friend Monsieur Prosper there would 
exchange places with your lordship with pleas- 
ure."' 

** He'd make a great mistake if he did. Ah, 
here he is — the lUcky dog ! What have you got 
in England now. Prosper? I'm fresh from la 
bella Italia, you know, where one drops before 
the age about what you call your theatres — pig- 
sties, by Jove ! And how are you ? It's a long 
time since that big evening at Paris — when we 
came to such jolly grief, don't you remember? 
And how's Comlie and Delphine, and that other 
little thing, you know ?" 

Miss Raymond, who was not interested in the 
health of cbi'alie, or of Delphine, or even of the 
other little thing, hastily turned to speak to some 
one else. Monsieur Prosper bowed low. 

**I am much honored by my lord's recollec- 
tion. I am afraid there is not much going on. 
Your lordship sees — " 

" Oh, damn my lordship ! Why the devil can't 
you call me Signer Farlini ? And why isn't there 
much going on ? There ought to be. You fel- 
lows are not half up to your work ! Papageno 
of Venice — he's the man ! He's got the Ranuz- 
za : of course you know the Ranuzza ?" 

"Ranuzza?" 

"What!— you don't? Bv Jove! she's the 
finest singer in Europe — shakes on F sharp in 
altissimo, and has a compass of six octaves, at 
least. She'd astonish you rather. And then 
you talk of Catalani ! I thought of bringing her 
over with me here, and I would have, too, only 
we quarrelled the night before I left. I wish you 
could hear her swear, Prosper — it's positively 
charming! But I think I must really take a 
house one of these days. I'd have Corbacchione 
and Barbagianni and the Ranuzza, of course; 
and one might have Catalani for the small rdles 
— ^Papageno should conduct, and you should lead 
the orchestra. What do you think ? We should 
rather astonish the town, shouldn't we?" . 

** Rather, my lord," said Prosper, dryly. 

** And haven't you really got any thing new ?" 

" Shall I tell your lordship a secret? I have 
found a pearl of pearls — only she does not sing." 

** Dance, does she ? Well, she won't do 3ie 
pas de Boreas like the Babbuina — that's the 
name! — or I'll eat my head — not if she swears 
like Ranuzza." 

'* She's only a pianist, my lord. But it will be 
quite safe to believe in her. I mean her to be 
the first artist in the world before I have done 
with her, and to make people rave about fingers 
as much as they do about toes." 

'*0h, damn your key-boards! I know — short 
and fat, isn't she, with a Grerman name all con- 
sonants, and spectacles ?" 

* ' Not at all, my lord. She is young and pret- 
ty, is ma petite Marie, and one raffoles about her 
even now." 

** Young and pretty? Ah, that's different. 
Chi nasce bella nasce any thing she pleases. 
But she isn't English, I hope?" 
She is French, my lord." 
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**Then she might do — if she takes an Italian 
name. Is she here to-night ?" 

** Not yet, my lord. But she will be immedi- 
ately. It is past her time already — she ought to 
play the very next." 

Marie had established that most dangerous of 
characters — a reputation for punctuality. If any 
other public performer had not appeared fur an 
hour, or even for three hours after her time, or 
had even not appeared at all, no one would have 
wondered, far lless been alarmed about her. But 
Marie was a subdivider of minutes ; and if her 
fixed second passed without her appearing, some- 
thing must inevitably have happened for which 
not even her milliner was of sufficient conse- 
quence to be held responsible. It had by this 
time become the fashion for people to expect to 
hear Marie Lefort, and her presence was almost 
necessary to give distinction to any party in which 
music professed to be a conspicuous element ; so 
that her absence was missed, at all events, to the 
extent of making people comment upon it, which 
is perhaps the greatest extent to which any one 
can expect to be missed at all. 

Prosper, for reasons of his o^vn, perhaps not 
altogether unconnected with the presence of so 
distinguished a patron of the fine arts as hord 
Farleigh, was particularly bent upon Marie's ap- 
pearance on this particular evening ; and wh^i 
first half an hour and then an hour had passed by, 
and there was no sign of Mademoiselle Lefort, he 
went and spoke to Felix., 

" How is it that Marie is not here ?" 

The heart of Felix gave a leap. *' Was she 
to have come ?" 

*' Of course. More than an hour ago. Hate 
you seen her to-day ?" 

"Yes; for a little while." 

"And she said nothing about this evening?" 

"Nothing." 

"She can not have forgotten it — she never 
forgets. It is not far — I wish you would take a 
coach and go to Bemers Street. It will put me 
out terribly if she does not arrive." 

This was his euphemism for "I hope there is 
nothing the matter with her." 

Felix had his own reasons for a similar fear of 
a much stronger nature. It was any thing but 
an agreeable commission for him to undertake in 
itself, but his anxiety was sufficiently powerful to 
prevent his thinking about himself. So he left 
tlie house at once and hastened eastward. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

He reached Bemers Street with all the speed 
that the first coach he found could carry hiuL 
The horse was not quite worn out, and the driver, 
with the prospect of a double fare before him, did 
his best to make the whip supply the place of 
youth. But to Felix it seemed as though he were 
being drawn by a snail, and a hundred times be 
was on the point of stopping the carriage and of 
making the energy of exercise compensate for the 
tediousness of time. Even steam seems to creep 
along at the rate of something less than two miles 
an hour when the desire to be doing something 
is the last resource of the impatience of anxiety. 
Oxford Street seemed to have transformed itself 
into a sort of Teufels-Kreis, or diabolic circle, of 
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which the apparent straightness was caused by the 
immeasurable length of its diameter. At last, 
however, his journey was at an end. He knock- 
ed loudly and rapidly at the door which he had 
left that morning in a state of mind that had then 
seemed to him the very climax of bitterness, but 
which now, if by so doing he could he relieved 
from his present suspense, he would have volun- 
tarily recalled. 

Anxiously, and with an undefined expectation 
of hearing all manner of ill of a nature that he 
dared not put into shape, he asked the landlady 
of the house, who opened to him and who knew 
him well, if Miss Lefort was at home. During 
his ride his presentiment of evil had grown into 
almost monstrous proportions ; and it seemed to 
have alreadv borne finiit when he was still far- 
ther plunged into the sea of suspense by hearing 
that she had left the house that afternoon, and 
had not yet returned. 

Kno>ving what he knew, and fearing what he 
feared, the news, trivial in itself, seemed to por- 
tend the worst ; and he was not long in betray- 
ing his alarm to the landlady. He was not too 
apt to be cool at the best of times, and it was 
scarcely likely that he should be able to conceal 
his anxiety now. 

"Did you see her before she went out?" he 
asked. ** Did she say where she was going ?" 

'* Yes ; she just said as she was going (Sit for 
a bit. You don't think any thing the matter, sir, 
do you ? She wasn't like your play-acting folks 
in a general way — no offense to you, Mr. Grevil 
— as nobody knows which is their head nor which 
is their tail, as one may say ; she were always so 
quiet, and always paid so regular." 

" Did she seem disturbed — unhappy ?" 

"I don't know about disturbed exactly, Mr. 
Grevil. She seemed in a dream like — but she'd 
often be so. But I've thought a good while she 
didn't be like she ought to. She didn't eat half 
enough for a mouse's life, let alone a young wom- 
an's, as ought to have their meals regular or they 
pays for it in the end ; and she were always at 
practice, practice, practice, from week's end to 
week's end — " 

"And she said nothing to you of where she 
was going ?" 

"No, Mr. Grevil. She just went out, like as 
she might any day, though I did say to her — " 

" She was to have been in Park Lane this 
evening, and she has not come. I dare say she 
has forgotten it, but — " 

" Lord, Mr. Grevil," interrupted the landlady, 
like an echo of Monsieur Prosper, "she never 
forgets nothing. And if any thing was for to 
happen, as there's females knocked down before 
their very eyes by them coaches, as I well know, 
not to speak of that nasty orange-peel — oh dear, 
oh dear — " 

"And—" 

"There — that'll be her?" suddenly exclaim- 
ed the landlady, as a gentle knock was heard at 
the door. "Thank goodness — that's what I 
say." And she ran to open it, Felix following 
her. 

" Is my cousin at home?" asked a voice from 
the dark door-step ; and the heart of Felix, that 
had been buoyed up by momentary hope, sank 
again within him as he recognized the voice of 
Ang^lique; and that voice which would once 
J^ave been sufficient to raise him from an even 



deeper depth of anxiety, and to fill hira with cour- 
age, now served only to make his depth of anx- 
iety deeper still. But still all things were possi- 
ble ; and she might know something of Marie's 
movements during the afternoon. 

But this chance also proved to be vain. 
"What — Monsieur Creville!" she exclaimed. 
"Can you tell me where I can go to look for 
Marie, if she is not at home? She had some 
business to do for me with Monsieur Prosper — " 

"Ah, perhaps then she is gone to Golden 
Square," exclaimed Felix abruptly, trying all he 
could to battle with the fear that had now al- 
most developed into certainty. " I will go and 
see. Wait for me here — I will not be gone an 
instant." 

The idea was a mere straw, and he knew it. 
If she had wished to see Prosper she would not 
have gone where, knowing he would be in Park 
Lane, she knew he would not be. But still, be- 
fore Ang^ique had time to ask a question, he was 
gone, and «he was left to gather from the vague 
apprehensions of the landlady his fears for the 
safety of Marie, which were too genuine not to 
have proved contagious. 

This time he did not take a coach — indeed his 
pocket was once more in its habitual state of 
emptiness. It was fortunate for him, however, 
tliat his pace did not call down upon him the cry 
of " Stop thief!" and at the end of about twenty 
minutes he returned. 

"Miss Lefort," he began rapidly, all out of 
breath, and with the sweat streaming from his 
forehead, " I have j^he greatest fears about your 
cousin. And I am afraid I am the most to 
blame. You may not think there is much in 
her going out and not being yet returned. But 
you know her regular ways and her punctuality, 
and—" 

" You fear an accident— an accident to Marie ? 

mon Dieu /" 

" This morning I saw her, as you know ; and 

1 heard from her something — do you know her 
secret, Ang^ique ?" 

Of course Angelique knew nothing about it ; 
but even then she was sufficiently true to herself 
not to permit such a thing as a secret to escape 
her, if she could help it. So she went on — 

" Of course I know all about Marie — every 
thing. We are sisters, and there is nothing but 
confidence between us in all things." 

" Do you know what I mean ?" 

" I can guess. And you may speak freely to 
me, whatever it may be." 

Though she did not in the least know what he 
meant, she was perfectly honest in her belief that 
she possessed Marie's whole confidence; that 
there in fact existed between her and her cousin 
a partnership in confidencfes which was none the 
less complete because it resembled what the ci- 
vilians used to call a societal leonina — that is to 
say, a partnership in which all the profit was on 
one side. 

" In any case this is no time for secrets now," 
said Felix. " What is the name of her hus- 
band ? where is he to be found ?" 

" Of her husband !" Ang^ique exclaimed, in 
genuine astonishment. " She told you she had 
a husband?" 

" What I you did not know it ?" 

* * Mon LHeu ! But it is impossible I " 

" When she herself told me so ?" 
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Ah, then it is true. And yet that I did not 
know it!" 

To do her justice, she was really wounded by 
the thought that so important a confidence should 
have been withheld from her by the open-hearted 
Marie and given to a stranger. But a light sud- 
denly broke upon her. In spite of her anxiety 
about the only creature whom she loved, and in 
whom she had at all events till now thoroughly 
i)elieved, a presage of triumph as complete as it 
was unexpected suddenly filled her heart with 
what was almost the eagerness of joy. Had she 
indeed caught her enemy upon the hip at last? 

"Felix," she exclaimed rapidly, with all its 
usual hard listlessness gone out of her £Eice, and 
supplied by an energy that was as fierce as it was 
hard — "Felix, you are right; the time for se- 
crets has gone by. You love me no longer, 
then ? Well, in that you are right too. Were 
I a man, I would love where you love now. Oh, 
my poor Marie ! Yes, I do know the name of 
her husband. It is that of the vilest villain upon 
earth — it is Mark Warden. You hate him, do 
you not? 'But you can not hate him more 
than I." 

He looked at her for a moment amazed, and 
then the ground of Barton's suspicion grew clear. 

" What!" he said; "Warden, the friend of 
Barton — Warden, who is to marry Miss Ray- 
mond ?" 

"Yes, that is the man. Who can tell what 
he has done with her when he has so much to 
gain by—" 

It was not this that he feared : and, in fact, 
the idea was almost too monstrous to be enter- 
tained — too horrible even to be thought of. 

"You mean — " he began. "But no — that 
can not be." 

" Ah, you do not know this man I Oh Marie ! 
if you had but told me — " 

Felix was far too excited, far too worn-out to 
think, or indeed to dream of any thing but blind- 
ly obeying whatever impulse might seize him at 
the moment. Indeed, when. he had plunged into 
the chamber of fire to save the husband of her 
whom he now loved so passionately, he was act- 
ing far more under the dictates of calm reason 
than he was capable of acting now. He was 
simply drunk with despair, and the words of An- 
gelique acted upon him like fresh draughts of 
fiery wine. 

"My God!" he exclaimed, "then there is 
but one chance left. There is a chance that he 
may know — and, if it is too late to save her, 
yet-" 

Without another word he was gone. 

"Felix!" cried out Angelique, in real alarm, 
" what are you going to do? Wait — do not be 
rash—" 

But her words were lost in the closing of the 
street-door, and she was left to unravel &is new 
complication alone. 

It was scarcely yet more than half past eleven 
by the time that Felix again reached Park Lane, 
where Prosper, not without more anxiety of heart 
than he cared to own to himself — for what, after 
all, is really worth the anxiety of an artist but 
art, and of a speculator but money — had to 
make the best excuses he could for the non-ap- 
pearance of his favorite lionne. The rooms were 
"thus at their fullest when the most obscure of 
their guests, all disordered by nmning, re-enter- 



ed them. The star was once more displaying 
her brilliancy, amidst a running accompaniment 
of conversation, which is so apt to languish when 
people are met to talk, but invariably grows live- 
ly when people are met to listen. Lord Far- 
leigh had found his favorite position — the door ; 
and Mark Warden had at last been rewarded by 
finding his, which was by the side of Alice Ray- 
mond. 

But, in spite of the incessant buzz of what peo- 
ple are pleased to call conversation that filled the • 
room, a semi-chorus of "Hush!" as Felix en- 
tered it without too much regard to the quality 
of those whom he was disturbing, recalled him 
for a few moments to himself. It was not that 
he was afraid of any thing or of any body ; but 
the immediate plunge of a man heated by excite- 
ment into a room full of company, who for the 
most part are rather bored than otherwise, is the 
sudden contact of red-hot iron with iced water. 

But such contact hardens, if it cools. As 
soon as the cavatina had reached its final chord, 
he took the opportunity, and the liberty, of dis- 
regarding the sacred line that was drawn between 
the amusers and the unamused by going up 
straight to Warden, ^s^hom by sight and repute 
he knew well enough. 

" Mr. Warden," he said, in a tone that could 
certainly be heard by Miss Raymond if by no 
one else, "I am sorry to disturb you, but I 
bring you grave news, if you do not know it al- 
ready. Madame, your wife, is missing from 
home ; and I fear — it is feared, that something 
may have happened to her. Do you know where 
she is? If not— " 

And so the message had come at last that 
Warden had ever since the morning been long- 
ing yet dreading to hear. But so many hours 
had now elapsed since he had received Marie's 
last words that he had begun to feel at ease, and 
as though what he had been expecting had been 
indefinitely postponed. So, now that it had come, 
he, for the first time in his life, felt his heart 
sink with apprehension, and almost with a guilty 
fear. But, as he had been steeling himsdf all 
day long to receive the message when it came, 
he was not taken by surprise. He did not even 
start ; and when he saw the bearer of it, his res- 
olution was taken in a moment. Not even the 
most scrupulous, he felt, could blame him *for 
protecting himself, now that she who might have 
claimed some self-sacrifice on his part needed it 
no more. As for grief or remorse, he felt nei- 
ther. It was part of liis nature to be incapable 
of entertaining more than one idea at once ; and 
for these he had no space for the present. 

"Pardon me," he said, quietly and politely, 
" are you sure that you are not mistaking me for 
some one else ?" • 

" Are you not Mr. Warden ?" 

"That is my name. But you spoke of my 
wife ; and as I do not happen to have one — " 

If this was not the tone of a murderer, neither 
was it that of a husband. And yet that he was, 
or rather had been, the husband of Marie, could 
not be doubted for a moment. He had heard 
that Marie was* a wife from her own lips ; and 
Ang<^lique's certainty, confirmed by what he had 
heard from Barton, had become of necessity his 
o^^'n. 

"You are not manied to Marie Lefort?" ho 
asked. ■ 
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"No.'* 

There was nothing now for Warden to do, 
now that fate had shown itself so clearly to he on 
his side, but to accept its kindness. It would at 
all events be an act. of the grossest folly and 
weakness on his part to have taken such pains to 
keep his secret while Marie was living, only to 
let It go, now that it was past finding out. 

Just then Prosper, seeing Felix in the room, 
came up to him. " Well ?" he asked. 

Felix, however, replied to Warden. **I do 
not pretend to understand you," he said. ** Do 
you mean to say that you were never married to 
Mademoiselle Lefort ? 

Warden looked at him with an affectation of 
carelessness, pointedly taking note of his appear- 
ance, from his boots, white with dust, to his dis- 
ordered hair. 

"Prosper," he said, "if this is a friend of 
yours, had you not better get him away ? He 
seems to have been at the sideboard once too 
often." 

The eyes and the attention of several in the 
room were drawn to where they were standing. 
"Come, Felix," said Prosper, "come away. 
What is all this business ? What about Marie ?" 

But Felix did not stir; 

" You accuse me of being drunk," he said in 
a loud voice, so that all the room might hear. 
" That is all very well, though you know that I 
am no more drunk than you are. You are a liar 
at the very least, if not something worse than a 
liar!" 

The blood rushed back into Warden's face, 
which ordinarily only showed emotion by pallor. 
He, too, had his ideas of honor, which rebelled 
at a public insult, though, to serve his purposes, 
he had habitually borne the insulting speeches 
of Barton when there was none by to hear. Be- 
sides, his situation, however safe it might be, 
was at all events becoming ridiculous, and it 
was necessary, if possible, to avoid a scene about 
which people might talk aftenvards. 

"You drunken rascal," he said, half-fiercely, 
half-scornfuUy, " if you were a gentleman I would 
knock you down. As it is, you may congratu- 
late yourself that I do not have you kicked from 
the room. Go home quietly, and let us have no 
more of this nonsense, unless you want to be put 
out by main force." 

" You submit, then, to be called a liar? Am I 
to call you coward also ?" 

Such a mode of resentii\g Warden's insult as 
this was of course as absurd and as impolitic as 
could be conceived. Morally convinced as Felix 
was of being in the right, his conviction rested 
upon evidence that was nothing more than hear- 
say and circumstantial, and was devoid of any 
thing like proof. But he would have been more 
or less than human had he been capable of act- 
ing otherwise than absurdly now. It was not, 
after all, his own insult that he was thus resent- 
ing — though that, too, stung through his repub- 
lican armor into the most sensitive part of his na- 
ture — so much as the wi'ongs of Marie, however 
convinced he might be that she was now bevond 
the reach of all wrong for evermore. In short, 
had he kept his temper, he would have proved 
himself to be either a match for Mark Warden 
or else a stone — and'he was neither. 

The latter Inughed. "Do you expect me to 
call out a tiphy MiUev ?" 



"Some might think themselves bound to do 
that, if he called you both liar and coward. A 
fiddler may not impossibly be a gentleman, and a 
gentleman may most certainly get drunk. But, in 
any case, I fancy that a Mr. Warden is scarcely in 
a position to stand upon his noblesse with a Mar- 
quis de Ci*^ville." 

The whole scene had been so far precisely like 
a regular comedy, of which this formed the cli- 
max. A laugh ran through the room, of which 
such of the occupants as had formed the audience, 
who, thanks to the unsubdued tones of Felix, 
were not a few, had, according to their sex, been 
fluttered or amused, and now were amused out- 
right. But, though what naturally seemed a 
crazy or drunken vaunt fell with the effect of a 
blank cartridge upon him and upon those for whom 
it had been intended, there was one present of 
whose very existence Felix had scarcely heard, 
through whose heart the name that for more than 
thirty years had not been spoken by man passed 
with the sifQden sharpness of lead. 

A short, quick -cry called the attention of the 
whole room from its immediate attraction. Miss 
Clare had risen from her seat, and was standing 
with her eyes fixed upon Felix in a rigid attitude, 
as though she were prevented from rushing for- 
ward by some unseen force stronger than her own 
that held her back. In truth, she was both deaf 
and blind to what was about her. Her ears 
were filled by the roaring of water, and her eyes 
by the round summits of snowy hills. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Angeliqub waited for the return of Felix in 
vain. At last, however, it was so evident that 
all chance of his coming back was over for that 
night at least, that she made up her mind to pass 
the time till morning where she was : an arrange- 
ment to which Marie's landlady, whose mind 
was filled with nameless and impossible visions 
6f terror, in which orange-peel, though it was 
now the summer, held a conspicuous place, made 
no objection. But she was never a very sound 
sleeper at the best of times ; and on this occa- 
sion she found repose out of the question, even 
though, for once, she would have been only too 
glad to have forgotten herself altogether. It 
must- "be remembered that her love for Marie 
was real and genuine, even although %e spire of 
its shrine was in general overshadowed by the 
tower of the cathedral that she had raised to 
her own self. Not knowing either what Felix 
or what Warden knew, and being perhaps more 
ready to suspect the extreme of evil even than 
most people are — for trust in human nature, if it 
be not altogether an act of folly, is still incom- 
patible with such absence of foolishness as hers 
— she saw in the sudden and mysterious disap- 
pearance of Marie the most terrible end of all. 
In a word, she more than suspected Warden of 
having actually carried out whiat had in fact only 
passed through his mind. As soon as moming 
came she went sti*aight to where Felix lived; 
but he had not been in all night. Then she 
went to Golden Square ; but Prosper had gone 
out early, leaving word that the hour of his re-;- 
turn was uncertain. Then she did what it might 
have occurred to some women to do firet of all: 
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she went to Ctu-sitor Street, of which her hus- 
band was still an nnwilling colonist. 

He had been reading the *^ Trumpet *' all the 
morning ; and, as usual, instead of skimming its 
cream as formerly, in the space of a cup of coffee, 
had read it through from the first birth to the 
last auctioneer's advertisement, as a man does 
who knows that, when he has read his newspaper, 
nothing will be left for him to do but to read it 
through all over again. It is Wonderful how a 
man will cling to his newspaper when it is the 
only link left that binds him with the great 
world. Hugh read with far more interest than 
he would have taken in the realities, accounts of 
debates that concerned him not, of budgets that 
made him neither richer nor poorer, of parties to 
which he was not invited, and of marriages of 
acquaintances in which the modem fashion of *' no 
canls" was anticipated for him alone. It did 
not even concern him that **we understand that 
there is to be no contest for the representation 
of Denethorp. Mr. Frescot has not announced 
his retirement ; but his active canvass has ceased, 
and it is considered certain that he will not go 
to the poll. Unless, therefore, as is exceedingly 
improbable, a new candidate should appear at the 
last moment, Mr. M. Warden will be declared 
duly elected at the nomination, which is fixed 
for the 29th instant. Mr. Warden, who will 
support the Government, is a Fellow of St. Mar- 
garet's College, Cambridge, and a native of the 
town that he will represent." 

**Angelique," he exclaimed, throwing down 
the paper as she entered the room, '' I can not 
stand all this any more. When I can once get 
out of this there will be nothing for it but to en- 
list ; and you must go back to Miss Ila3rmond, 
if she will have you. There are plenty of better 
men than I turn troopers, I believe ; and if one 
did one's duty one might get one's commission 
after a while, especially if there should be a war. 
I have done my best, and the game has gone 
against us. I ve been thinking about it all 
night, and there's absolutely nothing else left to 
do." 

Under ordinary circumstances the idea would 
not have displeased her. But now she had 
something else to think of. In as few words as 
she could she gave him a full account of her facts 
and of her £emcies. Her story seemed to hang 
together well — better even than she had herself 
fancied. But to Hugh it seemed incredible. 
Unlike her, he was not prone to think extreme 
evil ; and the thought of murder is always in- 
credible to any but policemen — at least until it 
has developed into deed. 

"You must be wrong," he said, ** There 
can be no such villain in the world." 

But the old legal test of " Cut bojwf" upon 
which every one acts, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, and whether he is a lawyer or no, was only too 
applicable in this case. In a word, Marie had 
disappeared from the world, her husband was to 
marry Alice Raymond, and scarce any thing was 
wanting but the corpus delicti to bring the case 
fairly home. 

"I can not believe it," he went on ; " but it 
most be looked into, for Warden's sake as well 
as Marie's. She may — she must yet be found. 
X ' do not believe that any one can disappear 
without leaving traces of some sort. But what 
can I do here? Angclique, I must get away 



from this place. Can we make no arrangement, 
if only for a time ?" 

Every one knows the saying, '*Talk of the 
deviL" Every one accuses that luckless person- 
age, who has to answer for every body's ill-luck 
besides his own, of being the father of all evil ; 
and so it must logically follow, on the strength 
of the proverb that teaches that money is the 
fount and origin of all evil, that money and the 
devil are one. Hence, as often happens among 
doctors, there is a conflict of doctrine. On tlie 
one hand, speech of the devil brings about the 
projection of his horns ; on the other hand, it is 
only too certain that one may talk of money as 
much as one pleases without thereby even raising 
so much as the shadow of a farthing's ghost. 
Frobably Lester himself would have agreed with 
the great Cornelius, who, when some Wagner 
or other persuaded him to raise the devil, 

" In the startled etndeut's face 
He threw— an empty purse." 

But there is no rule without an exception. 
One may occasionally take the devil's name in vain 
mthout even seeing so much as the tip of a sin- 
gle horn ; and it did once, at least, happen that 
speech of money had the same effect as that 
which comes from recitmg the Pater-noster back- 
ward. 

It came about in this wise: A letter — in 
itself now an unusual event for one to whom 
every post used in the old times to bring a mass 
of correspondence of all sorts and kinds, from 
the scrawl of the Denethorp voter to the scarce- 
ly more legible scrawl of a fine lady — was brought 
to him by the hands of the young lady the hue 
of whose hair had excited Dick Barton's admira- 
tion. It contained two things. One of them 
was a blank check signed by Miss Clare; the 
other was the following, in the handwriting of 
Miss Raymond : 

** Dear Mr. Lestei(, — I am sorry to have to 
tell you that Miss Clare was taken very ill sud- 
denly, last night We are in much anxiety 
about her. She has expressed a strong desire to 
see you, and I hope that you will be able to come 
at once. She bade me send you the inclosed, 
in order that there may be no delay. Believe 
me, yours truly, Alice Raymond." 

There was certainly no occasion for Hugh to 
feel over-delicate now, even where money was 
concerned. At all events, AngfOique had no 
scruples, and looked at the blank check, payable 
to bearer, with glistening eyes. She had learned 
the value of money by this time, and had discov- 
ered the extent to which the touch of Mammon 
may bring consolation, even for the loss of a sis- 
ter. 

" Oh, Hugh," she exclaimed, " she will for- 
give you at last ! and I shall not have been your 
ruin, after all!" 

Hugh, however, looked very grave indeed. 
'' Her forgiveness will not bring me much happi- 
ness if this is my doing." He was looking at the 
letter, not at its indosure. ' ' But I must see her. 
How much will it want to get me out of this ? I 
am detained by so many that I do not know how 
I stand." 

She made a rapid calculation. A very little, 
comparatively speaking, would suffice to set him 
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free, at least for the present. Fifty pounds, she 
had told Marie. But she was not going to lose 
her opportunity, and so she said, 

**you will want not less than twelve hundred 
pounds. Shall I fill it up at once ?" 

"Yes." 

" And I will cash the check at once, and set- 
tle. Shall I r 

"As soon as possible. I must not stay here 
a moment longer than I can help.'* 

So, after another short calculation as rapid as 
the fii-st, she filled up the check for three thou- 
sand pounds. It was altogether a good day's 
work for her. Whatever might happen now, 
she was secure of a capital to start with for the 
present, even though Miss Clare's death without 
a will in her husband's favor might oblige her to 
begin the world again, and to fight its battle 
alone. At all events,* she would not be without 
capital, even should she fail in her hope for bet- 
ter things. JPerhaps had Miss Clare known which 
was the acting partner of the firm, she would 
not have left it to Hugh to fill up the piece of pa- 
per that was to be his passport to freedom. 

It was evening before Hugh left Cursitor Street 
behind him, and was fairly on his way to his aunt's 
house. The door was opened by a footman who 
did not know him, and who told him that Miss 
Clare was too ill to be seen. 

" I am Mr. Lester — Miss Clare's nephew. Is 
Miss Raymond with her ?" 

"Miss Raymond is with her, sir, and Mr. 
Warden." 

" Please to let Miss Raymond know that I am 
here." 

He waited down stairs for a few minutes, and 
then there entered to him, not Miss Raymond, 
but Mark Warden. 

"The serv^ant told me of your visit, Lester," 
he said ; "but I fear it is too late." 

A few hours since Warden was the very man 
whom of all others he wished to see. But this 
was no time for him to attend to Marie's con- 
cerns, now that his aunt was dying. 

" You do not mean — " he began. 

"I am grieved to tell you that I fear we must 
make up our minds to the worst. It seems to be 
some kind of stroke or other ; and that, in her 
state of health — Dr. King has been with her, 
and we expect him again hourly. But the woi-st 
of it is the view that she herself has taken of her 
condition. She has just had a long inten-iew 
with Mr. West—" 

" The solicitor ?" 

"Yes — and she has been apparently tQrribly 
fatigued and excited." 

"I must see her, if possible." 

* * I fear it is impossible. Any sudden shock — " 

" Does she know I am here ?" 

"No. That is why I came down to you. 
She is now quiet and resigned. The sight of 
you would disturb her dreadfully, after all that 
has happened." 

" But she wished to see mo.'* 

" I am afraid the wish is over. You could do 
her no good, and yon might do her a gi*eat deal 
of harm. I do not mean that all hope is over — 
for from it, thank God — but — " 

" I suppose I may see Miss Raymond ?" 

"Miss Raymond is with her. Even I dare 
not disturb Miss Clare by going into the room." 

TVai'den was beginning to play the part of mas- 



ter of the house a little prematurely ; at least so 
it seemed to Hugh, who, disinherited as he was, 
could not see that any body had so good a right 
to give orders in it as he. 

" Even you?" he asked. "Then I will take 
the responsibility." He rang the bdl. **Go 
up," he said to the footman, "and tell Miss 
Raymond that Mr. Lester is here." 

The man looked at Warden. 

"Do you hear?" repeated Hugh; "or must 
I go myself?" 

"And make a scene in a Aying room ?" asked 
Warden. 

"Yes, if you do not let me go quickly. Miss 
Raymond told me to come ; and unless she her- 
selt^ with her own lips, tells me to go away again, 
I must remain. One would think. Warden, that 
you had some desire to keep me away." 

" Oh, not the least. Her will is made, if that 
is what you are thinking of. But, if you make 
imputations, go up quietly, John, and let Miss 
Raymond know that Mr. Lester wishes to see 
her. Do not disturb Miss Clare. You will be 
responsible, Lester, if any thing should happen. 
I have done what I could." 

"By all means." 

The two remained without exchanging anoth- 
er word until Miss Raymond came in, who, it 
was plain, had passed a night of watching. She 
did not look at Warden, but held out her hand 
warmly to Hugh. 

" Come up stairs,'* she said! " I thought yon 
would never bie here. She is better, and has not 
mentioned you ; but I can see that she is longing 
for you. This is no time for pride. Come." 

" But is it prudent — " began Warden. 

Neither said a word, and they left the room 
together. 

But Miss Clare did not by any means look 
like a dying woman when Hugh entered her room. 
On the contrary, her eyes were brighter and 
her color warmer then they had been for many 
a long day. She was not even in bed, as he had 
expected to find her, but was sitting upright — she 
always sat upright — in an arai-chair. 

It was altogether bo difl*erent from what he 
had looked to find, that he paused for an instant 
upon the threshold of the room. And he felt the 
full influence of the awe in which he had always 
stood of her from his childhood, when he once 
more, after so long, found himself actually in her 
presence. Indeed the awe was increased ; for, in 
spite of appearances, he could not but know that 
he was also in the presence of approaching death. 

But if there was no sign of death in her looks, 
so was there none in her voice. She spoke firm- 
ly, though with a constrained efibrt, as he went 
to her and took her hand. 

" I thought you would come, Hugh." 

" You wished to see me, aunt, and so I came. 
I would have been here *ome hours ago, but — '* 

" I know. Never mind that. I suppose that 
you have been told I am dying ; but I am not 
so fortunate. The blow that ought to have kill- 
ed me is over long ago. I think it has numbed 
me, so that I can now feel nothing more as I 
ought to feel. I have not brought you here, ei- 
ther, for what perhaps yon might expect — " 

"Aunt!" 

"My dear," she said to Miss Raymond, "will 
you leave us for a few minutes ? I have some- 
tliing to say to Hugh — " 
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Alice left the room, and Miss Glare contin- 
ued, 

**Hugh, when you disregarded my wishes, 
with your eyes open, there was nothing for me 
to do but to let you take the whole consequence 
of your folly. I had passed my word, and I was 
bound to keep it, be the consequences what they 
might ; and you must have expected me to do 
so. I disinherited you at once, as you must have 
imagined. But it seems that I was wrong. 
You were not disinherited, for you never had any 
thing to inherit." 

** Aunt, before you go on, tell me that though 
you punished me you still felt kindly towards 
inc." 

"Does a mother ever feel unkindly to her 
child, however weak and undutiful ? No, Hugh ; 
I felt no more unkindly towards you then than I 
feel now — now^, when I ask you to be once more 
my, son." 

** Once more your son ! You forgive me, 
then ?" 

"Wait. I do not forgive you, for there is 
nothing to forgive. What was a gross mesalli- 
ance — forgive me, but you know what I tliink 
about it^— what was a gross mesalliance on the 
part of the heir of Earl's Dene is but of little mo- 
ment on the part of one with no fortune and with 
his way in the world to make. I ask you to be 
my son, not my heir. Here is my will, which I 
have had drawn up by Mr, West this morning. 
J wish you to read it." 

He read : 

"This is the last will and testament of me, 
Anne Letitia, only child, of Richard Colvil Clare, 
late of Earl's Dene, in the County of , Es- 
quire, and of Letitia his wife, both deceased, and 
relict of Louis Maximilian Victor, Marquis of 
Croisville, in the Kingdom of France. I give, and 
bequeath — " 

He looked up at her wonderingly; but she 
only signed to him to proceed. 

Tlien followed bequests of personal property 
for the benefit of the poor of her own parish and 
of Denethorp, to the hospital at Redchester, to 
some old servants, to Mr. White, her Denethoi^) 
solicitor, and to the vicar of her paiish. Then 
followed a legacy of ^10,000 to Hugh himself, 
and of some jeweliy to Alice Raymond. And 
then he read, 

"And with the exception of and subject to the 
said bequests, I give, grant, bequeath, and devise 
absolutely to my only son Felix de Croisville, 
otherwise called Felix Creville, all the estate of 
which I am possessed at the time of my death, 
whether real or personal, of every kind whatso- 
ever ; and I direct that he shall bear the name 
and arms of Clare, together with and in addition 
to his own ; and I appoint the said George 
White, Hugh Lester, and Felix de Croisville ex- 
ecutors of this my will." 

Naturally Hugh was unable to utter a word. 
He could but stare at this strange document in 
blank amazement. 

" It is all true, Hugh," she said. " When I 
accompanied your father and mother to Paris, I 
became acquainted with that Marquis de Crois- 
ville, of whom you have doubtless read and heard 
as a leading spirit among the politicians of that 
time — of the time of the Revolution. He was 
the very ideal of what my dreams were then — a 
noble, but a democrat^-a gentleman, but a phi- 
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losopher, as we used to call men of his ideas. I 
was to be to him another Madame Roland. 

"We, were together to become. the apostles 
and prophets of the religion of liberty, first in 
France, and afterwards of the world. Yon hava 
no doubt read of him as an ambitious man — ^and 
he was so. But that was no fault in my eyes. 
Well, I joined my life with his, and — ^need I say 
it ? — without becoming a wife in any way that 
would be recognized by law. Do you under- 
stand me ? It was the age of Reason, as we 
then called it- — of bla^hemons rebellion, as I call 
it now. I had one child, this Felix. Not that 
I named him so. I thought him lost : I thought 
he had perished with his father in that ravine in 
the Jura. You have read the fate of the Mar- 
quis de Croisville ?" 

** How, in escaping to the frontier across the 
mountains with his wife, he fell over a preci- 
pice ?" 

"That is a matter of history. But history 
knows none of the details, nor even do I. They 
are known to God alone ; for I was ill and un- 
conscious. When I awoke I was without either 
my husband or my child. T>vo inen who found 
me there discovered the fate of the Marquis ; 
and I could onl^JHsppose that he had carried the 
child with him i9lmd for it a place of shelter. 
How I cursed the strength that had enabled me 
to survive that night!" 

"And then?" 

" The strength that kept me alive served me : 
it enabled me to recognize the justice of Grod. I 
wished to die ; but I vowed that if I Uved, it 
should be to expiate, so far as I could, my siAs 
of disobedience to my father, of rebellion against 
one whom God had anointed king, and of my 
contempt of all His laws. It was I who had 
tried my utmost to bring Him into contempt, 
and a whole nation into wickedness and miseiy ; 
it was I who had destroyed my husband, and, as 
I thought, my child ; it was I who — ^I know it 
too weU — caused the death of my father; it was 
I who had brought disgrace upon a stainless 
name. I scarcely know how it was that I was 
saved. I made no effort to save myself, but 
daily declared myself once more a royalist and a 
Christian. I was carried first to Besan9on and 
then to Paris, where I. lay in prison, and, as it 
were, upon the very steps of the guillotine. Had 
the fall of Robespierre been but a day later, I 
should have mounted them in reality. I could 
not but believe that my vow had been heard." 

"And—" 

" You know what my life has been since then. 
I remained mth my father till he died, and I 
have always for his sake, and for that of all 
whom I had injured, kept my disgrace secret 
from the world. Since his death I have tried to 
do aU for the cause of order and of religion that 
a woman may ; and in you, Hugh, I endeavored 
to train one who would do for it all that may be 
done by p. man. And then — " 

Hugh bent his head with shame. It is a fear- 
ful and wonderlul revelation when one whose 
life has been entirely upon the world's surface, 
who has but lived and enjoyed, and loved and 
suffered like other men, Imowing no depths of 
passion or of sorrow deeper than it is given to 
most men to know, is suddenly admitted behind 
the scenes, and to secret depths which scarcely 
one eye in a million ever beholds. What had 
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been his sorrow compared with her anguish — his ' 
disappointment with her despair? Beside her 
he felt immeasurably little. He understood her 
BOW ; and he was borne down bj a consciousness 
that, in the presence of a tragedy like hers, he 
ought to have found it as easy to sacrifice his 
love as for a child to give up a toy. 

It was of course impossible ihat any of this 
could express itself in words. But his voice ex- 
pressed much, though he only said, after a long 
pause, 

" So Felix Cr^ville is your son ?" 

*' In that sense. And he must not be made 
to sufier for his mother's sin — do yon under- 
stand ? Had I not sinned he would have been 
the heir to Earl's Dene. But, Hugh, though I 
can do him justice, I can not transfer to him the 
love of a mother that may be his of right, but 
that I had long since given away. And since I 
can not transfer to him what I have given to 
ou, that makes me all the more bound to do 
im justice." 

* * My dear mother ! I do indeed understand ! " 

*' It is said that the sins of the fathers shall be 
visited upon the children to the third and fourth 
generation. But that has always seemed to me a 
hard saying ; and it is not for a mother to know- 
ingly make herself the instrument of God's justice 
upon her son. And it surely is not for me, the 
sinner, to make others suffer through my own 
sm, 

Hugh meanwhile had knelt beside her and taken 
her -hand. 

" No," she went on, " it is you that must be 
my son while I live. And say no word to any 
one. Our name must not be stained by scandal ; 
and when I am dead let my act of justice be con- 
sidered an old woman's caprice. You will be 
able to say that you know the circumstances ; 
and if you acquiesce, so must all who have less 
claim upon me than you." 

♦'I will indeed, dearest mother I I threw up 
Earl's Dene for the sake of love and honor long 
ago ; and now I let it go willingly — gladly. But 
is it my part to be your son now ? Has not Fe- 
lix—" 

*' Yours only. Who can be so but you ?" 

** You do indeed forgive me, then ? If I had 
only known—" 

" And you will be content with my forgive- 
ness and with my help while I live, and with noth- 
ing more ?" 

** More than content, dearest mother ! And I 
will strive to be all that you would have me be. 
And Ang^ique — ^" 

Her face grew hard again. '* I once said that 
you must choose between Miss Lefort and Earl's 
Dene. Of course I can not say now that you 
must choose between her and me. I must not 
* come between the husband and the wife; but 
that is no reason why the wife should come be- 
tween the mother and the son. It is but a poor 
sort of affection that needs constant companioh- 
ship ; and I must spend the rest of my days alone. 
To that I have made up my mind. But oh, Hugh, 
you can not think it part of your duty to her to 
refuse to give me the comfort of the oiUy affection 
for which I care ? You will not, because I can not 
reconcile myself to her, forbid me to help you to 
the best of my power— to aid you in any career 
that you may choose— to let me hear of your suc- 
cess from yourself? Surely^ though they may be 



parted, a mother and son may be in heart and in 
truth a mother and a son still ?" 

The hardness had departed both from her voice 
and from her eyes when she had finished. Tbev 
even seemed to plead to him in a way that filled 
him with pity, and made him feel that henceforth 
their relation was to be reversed ; that it was she 
who had to lean upon him, and not, as of old, he 
upon her. 

"It shall be so indeed, mother," he answered. 
" I never meant, much as I loved Angelique, to 
break myself from you." 

"And now," she went on, "when I die — which 
must, in the common course, be before very long 
— I shall feel that I have done all that it has been 
permitted me to do. I shall leave London again 
on Friday. Come and see me to-morrow, and 
we will talk about your plans. Now I must rest. 
I never felt the need of rest before ; perhaps the 
need may be the promise." 



CHAPTER X. 



Without again meeting either Miss Raymond 
or Warden, and bewildered by what he had heard 
and seen, Hugh at once returned straight to An- 
g^ique. It is certainly not strange that specu- 
lation as to the fate of Marie had a little passed 
out of the minds of both of them. Hers was fill- 
ed by revived hopes of victory and vengeance ; 
his by the history of Miss Clare — a history that, 
had he heard it from any other than herself, 
would have appeared incredible. A man who is 
young both in years and in nature does not look 
to find a life-tragedy in the career of an old lady 
who has apparently lived alone all her days, and 
has never, within the memory of a whole genei;a- 
tion, been more than fifteen miles from home. 
He was by no means of a romantic or imaginative 
tendency ; but what he had heard had set such 
springs of romance and of imagination as were 
his fairly open, and he had caught a full glimpse 
of a real tragedy of human life such as he could 
otherwise never have conceived. He had at once 
been plunged to the very depths of sympathy. 
He could not only see but feel that her whole life, 
so outwardly tranquil, had been one of sufiering 
incalculable, which had been by the very strength 
of the nature that had had to bear it rendered 
more incalculable still. Her very energy had 
drawn its sustenance, if not its birth, from suffer- 
ing ; and what had seemed the natural develop- 
ment of an active nature, had turned out to have 
been but the unnatural effort of one that had been 
stifled prematurely. There had always been 
much real sympathy between these twoj but 
now sympathy had subdued awe, arid drew 
strength and depth from compassion for a soul 
that has had to bear its load in silence and alone. 
Of course it was now his main duty to assist her, 
with all his strength, in redeeming by what seem- 
ed to him as well as to her an obvious piece of 
justice, any thing that touched the honor that 
was no less dear to him than to her. There was 
only one thing of which he was incapable. Fill- 
ed as he was with pity and a sort of reflected re- 
morse, it is still always a relief when secrets are 
over and barriers thrown down ; and he was al- 
ways incapable of observing the reserve of the 
eyes. His heart was lightened of a great load, 
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and the expression of his face in consequence 
misled Angelique very con^erably. What she 
read in it was the result of good news indeed, and 
she sapposed that the news was good for her. 

" Well?" she asked, anxiously. 

"Thank God," he said, **we are friends 
again!" . 

" And how is she ? Better, I trust ?" 

" I was led to expect to find her dying; but, 
on the contrary, I found her apparently well and 
strong." 

Ang^iqne's face fell, ever so little. 

"And she has forgiven you?" 

"I hope fully; and, my poor child, I hope, 
too, that your troubles are over now. How well 
yoa have borne them ! so well that you have 
scarcely allowed me to feel unhappy about you, 
and for the life into which I led you." 

"Oh Hugh, dearest, I am so very, very glad ! 
Do not think about me — ^love makes up for all ! 
I have cost you nothing, then, after all — ^notyour 
aunt's affection — ^not even Earl's Dene !" 

" Oh, as to that. Earl's Dene is gone ; that 
was gone long ago. But what then ? I shall be 
able to make a career now, and we shall be rich 
enough to be happy." 

She looked at him blankly. 

" What I Earl's Dene still gone ?" 

" Yes ; my aunt showed me her will." 

" And yet she has forgiven you ? I do not un- 
derstand." 

Hugh, as must have been seen, was one of the 
most unsafe men in the world with whom to in- 
trust a secret ; for he was one of those whose 
confidences are his wife's also. If he had ever 
dreamed of keeping any thing in the world from 
Angelique, it was not likely that she would not 
have found it out in time ; and in fact he never 
did dream of keeping any thing from her. He 
read the prophecy literally, that " They twain 
shall be one flesh,^' and even extended it beyond 
its literal interpretation. 

"Yes," he said, " in such a way that I can 
not refuse such aid as she may still give me. 
But to Earl's Dene I have no claim. It is not 
you that have lost it to me, my darling ; it must 
have gone from me anyhow." 

"What! and you have seen her will? It is 
to be Miss Raymond's, then ?" 

" No ; not Miss Raymond's." 

" Surely not Mark Warden's ?" 

"Warden's? Surely not. What put him 
into your head, of all people in the world ? what 
right would he have to come between me and my 
aunt?" 

" And she has no relations but you?" 

" So we thought ; but we were mistaken. She 
has the nearest relation in the world — she has a 
son." 

"A son ? , Miss Clare a son?" 

" She herself did not know it till yesterday. 
It is a strange story — almost incredible. It is 
Felix Cre'ville." 

* * Felix— Felix Cr^ville the son of Miss Clare ? 
Are you laughing at me ?" 

"Laughing, Angflique? On the contrary, 
wonderful as it is, it is true. When she was a 
girl she was — privately married — ^to the Marquis 
de Croisville or Cr6ville — there seems some 
vagueness as to the name — who died in the 
French Revolution. This Felix Cre'ville is their 
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"He ? How should he be her son — a misre 
adventurer — " 

" You may well wonder,* but — " 

"I do not believe it; it can not be true. I 
have known Felix — " ^^, 

"It is proved beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
A lawyer would be satisfied. There is proof and 
to spare." 

"And yon submit to such a monstrous im- 
position — " 

"Ang^ique!" 

" Yes — to such a monstrous imposition ! You 
see her, she forgives you, and yet she leaves every 
thing to an adventurer — " 

Hugh looked at her amazed. But he was any- 
thing but clear-sighted where Ang^quewas 
concerned. "But his being an adventurer," 1» 
said, " does not prevent his being her son." 

"But her real child? Her child in mar- 
riage?" 

"But even then—" 

"I see — ^and yon submit to her leaving Earl's 
Dene to a bastard !" 

"Ang^ique, it is I who do not understand! 
She has an entire right to dispose of her property 
just as she pleases, without any one interfering 
or complaining. My only claim to it depended 
upon her own will and pleasure, and, of course, I 
must resign any claim that I might fancy I had 
in favor of one who has a right to it beyond all 
living." 

" And be content with barren forgiveness ?* 

"I should have«been content with even so 
much as that. But did I not tell you — '' 

" And she has left yon nothing?" 

" Ten thousand pounds." 

"That is nothing. It is not four hundred 
a year." 

" It is not veiy much, of course ; but it is 
clear that the election could not have left her 
much to leave without damaging the estate ; and 
then there is the chance of another contest, too. 
That she has done as much for me as she can do 
without wronging her heir I am as sure as that I 
stand here." 

And he was right. Could Miss Clare have 
made her inclination square with what she con- 
sidered to be her duty as mistress of Earl's Dene, 
Hugh would even yet have been a rich man. 
But, though she was not always just, she had at 
least the merit of never being just by halves, 
whatever might be the cost to her and hers. 

But Ang^que took a different view of the 
matter. ' * Four hundred a year ! " she repeated ; 
" and meanwhile—^?" • 

"There are plenty of thin|^ — the army, for 
instance." 

"The army!" 

" Do you not like the idea ? Or there is the 
Church — or there must be something or other." 

Oh hunchbacked shadow, who every day, every 
hour, art returning to remind us of that world of 
beasts and birds in which every man finds his 
own likeness, every man his own story ! Thou 
didst not write fables, if a fable is but another 
word for a lie. The dog bearing the meat did 
not only cross the running stream of thy fancy, 
but is every moment crossing the streams of all 
our lives, and grasping at the thousand shadows 
reflected in them as they flow. 

It once happened that a youth was sent or* *»» 
his good fairy into a ripe field of com tha 
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waiting for the haiTest, and was told beforehand 
that his future good fortune should be in propor- 
tion to the number 4lf coins borne by the single 
ear that he should plnck therein — only he must , 
pluck but once, and no more. By the gate 
through which he entered stood tall stalks that 
had borne a hundred -fold : but he saw how the 
red and golden field stretched before him, acre 
after acre, and he thought, surely there must be 
finer ears than these ; peradventure I shall come 
to where the stalks have borne a thousand-fold. 
Then he went on till he came to where they had 
borne fifty-fold: and he thought, surely here 
must be a space of poor soil ; I will tarry till I 
reach the taller stalks again. Then he went on 
till he came to where they had borne but ten- 
fold ; and these he scorned. Then he cnme to 
where they grew in patches, bearing scarce two- 
fold : and at last, after passing by a few withered 
straws bearing perhaps a single mildewed grain, 
he went out as empty as when he went in. 

And so would Angdliqne, had she plucked her 
first straw and held it fast, have been the lady 
^f Eoi-l's Dene, after all ; and it is by no means 
in^ossible that the memoir of certain passages 
of the old time made her feel, now, that she would 
just as soon have been so under the name of 
Mrs. Crdville as under that of Mrs. Lester. 
But, as things were, to have to look forward to 
the day when she might take rank as tlie wife of 
a half-pay major as the summit of her hopes — ^it 
was simply intolerable. She guessed only too 
truly what Hugh meant bytia career, whether in 
the army or elsewhere ; and she had not by any 
means such belief in him as to believe him fit to 
do any thing but live upon ten thousand a year. 

No wonder, therefore, that the poor girl lost 
hef temper when she thought of the full, ripe ear 
of wheat that might have been hers. She must 
have done so sooner or later, and it had been long 
upon the ebb. And now unutterable contempt 
was added to her disappointment. 

** Grand Dieu!" she exclaimed outright, with 
flashing eyes and at an incisive pitch of voice that 
is peculiar to agitated macaws and exasperated 
Frenchwomen — ^^ Grand Dieu! that I should be 
tied for life to a fool !" 



CHAPTER XI. 



Of course there were plenty oi rumors about 
Marie's disappearance, both in thA profession and 
elsewhere, each and all of whieK were founded 
upon authority 'of the highest, and proof of the 
most irrefragable kind, to account for a step on 
her part which seemed altogether unaccountable. 
A successful artist does not throw up the pros- 
pect of a career such as hers promised to be for 
nothing ; aor can a woman of flesh and blood 
suddeidy disappear from the world in these un- 
supematural times without a natural cause. 

One rumor was — of course — that she had gone 
off to the Continent with a certain notorious 
rouS and spendthrift ; the evidence being that she 
had been seen dining at a hotel, at Dover, in his 
company, on the evening on which she had been 
due in Park Lane. 

A second was — also of course — that her comr 

panion had not been the roiU aforesaid, but a 

married and intensely respectable man of high 



rank and great wealth, with whom she had been 
seen on board a steamer at Livei*pool, at the tome 
hour of the same evening. 

A thiiHl, that the immactdate Marie had, on 
her way to a concert, been suddenly attacked in 
a hackney-coach by the pains of labor, and that 
she had retired into the country for a month, more 
or less; the evidence being positive assertion, 
and the number of the coach, which was ^d for 
certain to have been 8581. 

A fourth, that she had run away to avoid a 
criminal charge, the nature of which was various- 
ly quoted as shop-lifting, swindling, forgery, arson, 
and mnrder — ^but more especially murder. There 
was overwhelming proof, supported by ample evi- 
dence of time and place, to prove each and all of 
these. 

A fifth, that she was over head and ears, not in 
love, but in debt. 

A sixth, that she had been claimed by a hus- 
band, who had just completed his term as vl format 
at Brest, or, as others said, Toulon. 

A seventh, that she was in the pay of the secret 
police of Paris— or, according to others, of the 
bureau des affaires etrangeres, and, having com- 
pleted her mission in England, had been r^ialled. 

An eighth, that she had been driven from the 
field in shame by the marvellous playing of the 
talented Miss Smith. This was believ^* in hy 
the immediate friends of that youiig lady, but by 
no others ; and was indeed stoutly denied by the 
immediate friends of the talented* Miss Green. 

A ninth, that her real name was not Marie 
Lefort, but the Princess Alexandrovna Snloff: 
that she had been implicated deeply in a con- 
spiracy to assassinate the Czar, instigated thereto 
by her lover — of course she had a lover — who 
was a sub-lieutenant of hulans serving in the 
Caucasus : that, upon the plot having ^n dis- 
covered, she, after receiving eight hundred and 
ninety-seven lashes with the knout, bad escaped 
from prison, and walked, dressed as a Polish Jew, 
from Moscow to Konigsberg : that thence she had 
made her way, hidden in a cargo of timber, to 
London: that she had been recognized, in the 
course of a performance, by an attacki of the 
Russian Embassy, who had been an unsuccessfid 
rival of the sub-lieutenant : that she had been 
seized while walking in Oxford Street, at dusk, 
by three men, disguised as watchmen, bat in re- 
ality employes of the Embassy : and that her piano 
must henceforth lighten the labors of the miners 
of Tobolsk. This report, of course, bore its truth 
upon its face. 

A tenth, that her disappearance was a dodge 
of Monsieur Prosper's. 

Thus for nine days were the waters disturbed, 
and then the circling wavelets of which she had 
been the centre ceased, and she seemed to have 
sunk like a stone beneath the surface of the lake 
of life, and to have left no sign. Felix, aided by 
Monsieur Prosper, sought for traces diligently, 
but in vain. No corpse was discovered upon the 
piers of the bridges, or floating among the river 
craft ; no hospital walls had witnessed the part- 
ing of her soul and body ; no sail had carried her 
away from that England where she had been so 
unhappy. Most strange of all, in the case of one 
in whom thought for others was a habit uncon- 
querable by any emotion short of despair, she had 
apparently deserted the orphans to wnom she had 
devoted all the strength that she had not given to 
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her husband and to her art. At last nothing was 
left to him who sought for her the most ardently 
but cei*tain despair, tempered only by the hope of 
vengeance, even though the position of Warden 
was so far unassailable before the- world. 

Now it was aU very well for Barton to be free 
from confinement, and to be trying to negotiate 
loans for other people ; but he was most sorely in 
need upon his own account. As to how it hap- 
pened that, once being in confinement, he ever 
became free, or that, being free, it was ever worth 
the while of any body to take his freedom from 
him, is only one of those daily and hourly mys- 
teries in the life of such a man that can no more 
be solved than the great mystery of the universe 
itself. There are, as every one who is tolerably 
acquainted with great cities knows, hundreds of 
men who do not earn so much as the wages of a 
west-country laborer, and who yet somehow drift 
along, no one knows how, without being able to 
obtain a quarter of what are usually — but, in such 
cases, to all appearance falsely — considered the 
necessaries of hfe, such as meat and lodging, but 
existing upon what are usually considered its 
luxuries, such as, in one case, lavender gloves, in 
another cabs, in another tobacco, in another bran- 
dy. The mystery is certainly not rendered the 
less insoluble by others by reason of its being 
equally so by such men themselves; nor, seeing 
thEit this is not the history of Dick Barton, is there 
any need to attempt to solve it here. 

It almost looks as though, for purposes of mere 
existence, supposing mere existence to be worth 
having for. its own sake, it is suflScient tp live by 
Faith : by Faith, that is to say, in Accident. But 
sometimes even he who lives by Faith must think, 
and, like Barton himself, occasionally catch a 
confused and barren glimpse of his position. 
Aiid now this believer of believers was sober by 
compulsion. There was absolutely no one left of 
whom to borrow half a crown. He was roofless, 
dinnerless, breakfastless, supperless, penniless, 
friendless, all at once — ^and brandyless into the 
bargain. His sole possessions were clothes which 
were not clothes, as his friend Euripides would 
have called them, his Horace, and his hunger. 
But perhaps what weighed most heavily upon 
him was his quarrel with the only real friend that 
he had in the world. 

"Unlucky devil that I am," he said to him- 
self, when his anger with Warden had cooled 
down, and the troubles of Hugh Lester had pass- 
ed away from his mind, "that no one should ever 
take me up but to let me fall again — not even a 
French fiddler. Why, in the name of the Fates 
and Furies, was I ever bom ? I have never even 
got so much as five minutes' enjoyment out of 
this world that canting blockheads are always cry- 
ing up as so beautiful. But I doubt if I'm alone 
in that, for that matter — and so what is the good 
of trying ? Man made to be happy — Bah ! Man 
was bom to eat thistles, and be soundly cudgelled, 
and be an ass. I have half a mind to put an end 
to the whole business altogether. But in this 
black-hole called England — not that* I suppose 
it's blacker than any other hole called any thing 
else-— one can't even make so cheap a quietus as 
that without a fee. One can't hang one's self 
without rope; and rope costs something; and it 
might as well cost a thousand guineas as a penny 
to a vagabond like me. One might starve to 
death, it is true — but that, in my case, would not 



be suicide : it would be natusal death with a venge- 
ance. And, after all, I doubt if I should have 
the energy to do any thing very deliberate with- 
out having my belly fiill — and a full belly means 
content with things even as they are. It is sand 
tor the hunted ostrich. Well, it comes to tliis, 
I suppose, that I must live and see the farce play- 
ed out. It can't be very long, I suppose. But 
what a preposterous joke it is that a man should 
have muscle and stomach and brains better than 
those of half the world put together, and yet, at 
the age when he ought to be at his best, be starv- 
ing here in the streets, when idiots whom I could 
twist round my Uttle finger and thrash with it 
afterwards are washing down ortolans with To- 
kay! The world beautiful, indeed! It is the 
master-piece of Momus, the arch-joke of the 
devil's court-jester. But even so, I must be fit 
for something ; and if the people had the spirit 
of a mouse, we should see. If I could but cry 
out, 'To the Barricades!' with any hope of an 
answer! I am almost tempted to give up the 
game and turn — respectable. But even for that 
it is too late now." 

He had by this time walked on until he found 
himself in Lombard Street — ^a quarter as exciting 
to a man without a penny as Yamlle ice to Tan- 
talus. 

** I remember once proposing to Felix to take 
to the road. Suppose I take to the city instead f 
One would get one's rope gratis then — there's no 
fee to the hangman — and I would make my last 
d3ring speech in Demosthenic Greek. It would 
be worth it, only for the joke's sake : I fancy it 
would puzzle even the Ordinary. By Jove, 
there's Prescot ! Drink — beggary — crime : 
that's the regular facilis descensius, I believe. 
I've gone through the first, so I suppose it's time 
to try the second. Holloa, Prescot ! good-morn- 
ing. How are stocks or frmds, or consols or 
discount, or whatever you call it, to-day ? And 
which is your present constellation — Tauras or 
Ursa Major ?" 

It was part of the banker's policy to be popu- 
lar ; but he simply stared at his old instrument 
and passed him by. But Barton followed him. 

"Can you lend me half a crown?" he went 
on. " I've got nothing but thousand-pound 
notes in my pocket, and I want change." 

" You are an impudent blackguard," answered 
the banker, increasing his pace. 

"You won't? Is that your gratitude? You're 
not going to stand for Denethorp again, then ? 
For I'm worth buying still, I can teU you — ^and 
all for the small price of half a crown. Bemem- 
ber Tarquin and the SibyL" 

"You are worth more than that to be rid of. 
There," said Prescot, tossing him a guinea, and 
turning into his bank, at the door of which they 
had now arrived. He did not wish it to be 
thought that he had been stung, and he liked to 
be contemptuously munificent. 

"Now," said Barton to himself, when he was 
left alone with his new wealth, "I suppose I 
ought to have thrown it back in the fellow's face. 
But — non olet. And this time no one shall csdl 
me prodigal. I'm almost tempted to drill a hole 
in it and hang it to my watch-chain — if I had 
such a thing. A guinea is the trae charm 
against evil, after all. Who was it said that the 
definition of riches is the immediate possession 
of five shillings ? But yet, hang it all, what's a 
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sister— of your mother ? Bat let it be remem- 
bered what is meant by despair — not sorrow 
merely, not even anguish, but the mad hopeless- 
ness that, when it comes, overwhelms even the 
strongest soul, and draws a black veil between 
heaven and the hearts of those of whom alone it 
has been written that they shall see God. 

** Oh, I am too weak even to die!" she cried 
out; "what does any thing matter — even life? 
Do with me what you will — take me where you 
please; only I am Marie Lefort no more. I 
will earn my children's bread ; but for God's sake 
let the secret of my life be known to you only. 
Indeed I have cause to be dead to all who have 
known me." 

** Poor child ! I fear there is something out- 
side the old story, after all. So be it, then. I 
promise — on my word of honor, if I have any 
thing left of that rather vague article. But say 
— are you afraid of me ?" 

" Of you ? oh no ; why should I be afraid of 
you?" 

"Some people might think so. So be it, 
then. I had a sister once, who was lucky enough 
to be put under ground before she was six years 
old ; and for whom, I suppose, therefore, the 
gods entertained the whole of the very small 
amount of aifection that they had to spare for me 
and mine. She was called Esther, I remember. 
Very well, then ; you for to-day shall be Esther 
Barton — and for as many more days as you 
please." 



CHAPTER Xn. 

It has been said that there was but one thing 
left for Felix to do. It was shortly this : and, if 
he has to any extent succeeded in obtainuig the 
sympathy of the reader so far, it is much to be 
feared that he may run some risk of losing it 
now. 

The literature of the duel is fast dying out. 
That duelling itself should have ceased' to be an 
English institution may or may not be well ; but, 
whether it be the one or the other, it is at any 
rate highly inconvenient. Its decadence has to 
a very great degree unmodemized the life of only 
fifty years ago, and made it in a very essential 
feature as unsympathetic to readers of the pres- 
ent day, who require, above all things, for their 
mental food the realism of their own daily life, 
and to exercise their imagination upon real tea- 
cups and real saucers of the most modem fashion, 
as a romance would be of which the scene should 
be laid in the Campus Martins, and in the year 
of the city 753. The hair-trigger has become as 
obsolete as the pilum or the sica. Not only in 
character, but in ideas and in conduct also, must 
onr grandfathers %9 made to resemble their 
grandsons, in order to be made presentable in 
what one would think should be the cosmopoli- 
tan and cosmoeval society of literature ; and, on 
the same principle as that on which the French 
painter dressed the guards of Dido in the uniform 
of the nuMuqtietaires du rot, must we dress the 
neckclothed and padded dandy of fifty yeai*s 
since in the shooting-jacket of to-day. It is 
therefore an essential characteristic of the virtu- 
ous hero of a modem story that he should hold 
daelling either in abhorrence or in contempt, ac- 
raa beis a good C/iristian or a good man 
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of the world ; and it is, in fact, really hard to 
call to mind that the man who would now be 
considered a sensible fellow, would only half a 
century since have been called a coward, and cut 
dead by every man of honor. Had Felix lived 
in these days he would, doubtless, after having 
been smitten on the one cheek, have turned his 
other to the smiter in the most orthodox manner 
possible; and, as it was, this would doubtless 
have been the commendable course. What does 
a word signify, after all, that affords no ground 
for an action for damages? If fine words but- 
ter no parsnips, neither do hard words break any 
bones. It is a highly useful and sensible policy, 
that which is contained in the great principle of * 
" It does not matter," and saves its disciples from 
scrapes innumerable. But, unfortunately for his 
credit, he did not live in these days ; and, being 
quick-natured and sensitive, and having, perhaps 
owing to his social position, almost exaggerated 
notions of the duties, although he denied the 
rights, of gentle blood, he thought that an insult 
mattered a great deal. There is n6 such aristo- 
crat in the whole world as the thorough-going 
republican who happens to have been bom a 
gentleman ; and though a marquis might be en- 
titled to no privileges, a De Cre^-ille could never 
cease to be a De Cr^ville, though his name 
might be ignored not only by the world, but by 
himself also. 

After all, whatever people may think, no fact 
can be changed by any amount of change of 
view. Plenty of good men have fought duels, 
and yet have been no more murderers in their 
hearts — by which, and not by their deeds, it is to 
be presumed that men ought to be judged — than 
the most forgiving and meek-tempered of their 
race ; and plenty have not only fought them, but 
have killed their man, without a thought that a 
gentleman, if not exactly a Christian, should be 
ashamed to own. The tenderness for human 
life as such, and not because it is particularly 
worth having or keeping, which seems to have 
culminated in recognizing in the body of the foul- 
est murderer a holy temple not to be lightly med- 
dled with by human hands, did not exist in days 
when even so purely arbitrary an institution as 
honor was held to be something better than hu- 
man life. It is very lamentable, of course, that 
Felix lived in times that allowed him to behave 
as no one would be justified in behaving, now 
that the idea of moral courage is almost opposed 
to that of physical. He had not even the excuse 
of being forced into what he did by the pressure 
of public opinion ; for, though in his own eyes 
there was now no course open to him but one, 
the world would certainly not have wasted a 
thought upon the matter. 

But Felix was his own public opinion ; and in 
due course Mark Warden received a challenge. 
How he took it may be imagined: he simply 
laughed it to scorn, and only sent back word that 
he should call in the assistance of the law if he 
found himself further annoyed. In fact, he only 
did what any sensible man in his position would 
have done, whether in those days or in these. 

It was written, however, that the matter was 
not to end here. The mass of circumstances, 
slight and apparently trivial in themselves, of 
which this stoiy is composed, was gathering like 
a mass of snow, which is composed of the finest 
particles, but which, by gradual accretion, be- 
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comes an avalanche. If mountains are mothers 
of mice, it is from mole-hills that we must look 
for monsters. 

One passion only now filled the breast of An- 
gelique. It was simply a wild passion for re- 
venge—for revenge against Warden, against Fe- 
lix, against Hugh, against Miss Clare — in short, 
against all the world. The last blow had been 
too cruel, and the remorse of self-interest only 
mj»de matters worse a thousand-fold. She was 
enmged with herself for having been so befooled, 
and for having lost her temper when perhaps all 
else had not even yet been wholly lost ; and, after 
her fashion, she vented her rage upon every body 
but herself. She left her husband in his amaze, 
and hurried to the chambers of Mark Warden in 
the Temple. He was out, but^she waited there 
till he returaed, much to the excitement of the 
boy, who had never opened the door to a female 
visitor in his life before. 

Warden himself was surprised to hear that a 
lady was waiting to see him, and that she would 
not give her name. He was still more surpiised 
when he saw who the lady proved to be. 

"Mr. Warden," she began at once, without 
giving him her hand, *' we have been bitter ene- 
mies. I know it now as well as you, who have 
known yourself my enemy all along; and we 
shall be worse enemies still, perhaps, when we 
have to reckon about my poor Marie. Yes, you 
are her murderer, in one way or another. But 
we must be at peace now, though I hate you from 
my soul. Miss Clare has made her will." 

" This is sti'ange language, Mrs. Lester. Do 
I understand that you are come to accuse me of 
the murder of — of your cousin ? Do I look like a 
murderer — have I acted like one ? I can pardon 
much to your grief, in which I also share ; but — " 

" Oh, you can look like what you please, ex- 
cept like what you are ; and that is a — But did 
I not say there must "be peace between us now ? 
If you are what I think you, there will be proof 
enough in time ; and even if you choose to take 
my warning, you ace a ruined man any way. No 
— I do not come to accuse you of any thing ; I 
come to tell you that* Miss Clare has made her 
will." 

"I know it." 

* * But do you know what it is ?" 

* ' Of course not — ^how should I ? And if I did, 
I should respect her confidence." 

** And you do not know who is her heir ?" 

" I certainly did not inquire. Your husband,* 
I hope." 

** No — her son." 

"Her son?" 

" Yes— Felix Cr^ville." 

And she told him the story as she heard it 
from Hugh. 

When she had come to an end Warden was as 
pale as death. 

And why do you come to me ?" he asked. 
Why ? do you wish that Felix should have 
Earl's Dene ? You are not the man I take you 
for if you can think of no means — " 

"Thanks for your infonnation; and thanks 
for letting me know your opinion of me. I am 
neither disappointed nor angry. Earl's Dene is 
nothing to me ; and I can make any number of 
excuses for your anger under the circumstances. 
But I can not help you, and I certainly can think 
of no means." 






If he could, he would certainly not have taken 
her into his confidence. 

"No means? No means to keep from the 
hands of another what you have been plotting and 
lusting for all your days ? Are you a lawyer, and 
can you think of no means ? Perhaps the Avill 
may be a bad one : perhaps — " 

"You had better be careful, Mrs. Lester; I 
am lawyer enough to tell you that. As I have 
said, I can understand your disappointment ; but 
it seems to me that you are suggesting to me that 
I should commit a crime. Notv^, supposing that 
I were disposed to figure in a criminal court — 
which I certainly am not — I should prefer the 
crime to be for my own benefit." 

" I said just now that I will fight you still ; and 
so I will, to the end. But neither of us can con- 
quer if this will is to stand. Between us, you 
certainly have the best of it. And yet can you 
be so tame as to — " 

"What you call tameness, Mrs. Lester, I call 
submission to ill-fortune. And what interest have 
I, I should like to know, in Earl's Dene ? I should 
like it to have gone to your husband, of course^ 
but—" 

" You are a greater hypocrite even than I took 
you for. But I am not altogether blind. You 
found me willing enough to take your hints once 
before, and I see that you are not unwilling to 
take niine now in return, however much you may 
try to throw diist in my eyes. Gooa-moming.'^ 

"The woman must be mad," he said to him- 
self when she had left him ; and he really almost 
thought so. But what she had said had made 
him regard a duel with Felix with somewhat dif- 
ferent eyes than before. 

"No, she is not mad," was his second, and 
therefore his best, thought. "I see it all. No 
— Earl's Dene is not gone, and must not go. I 
must not have worked all this time for nothing, 
though it has come to staking my life against 
success — though the question is reduced to that 
of a chance bullet between him and me." 

His being possessed with one idea had given 
him the most dangerous quality of all ; and in 
fact there are no men in the whole world more 
dangerous than men possessed by one idea. 
When put to it, they become as reckless of them- 
selves as of others, like a mad Malay. He had 
not gone so far, to draw in his horns now ; and 
he now saw that the cunning brain must give place 
to the strong and ready hand. If he should fall 
— well, he was no coward, and fully ready to take 
all ordinary risks of the time. 

" He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who fears to pat it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all," 

sings the soldier-minstrel of the cavaliers ; and 
though the song is of noble things, it will apply 
to the ignoble also. Warden was confident in 
his fate and in his desei-ts as well. And the 
chances that such men should rise the winners 
are myriads to one. Fortuna favet fortibus — it 
is cowards and doubters who lose. He was nei- 
ther. He had risen to the occasion, and felt that 
he had made it his own. 

"My dear Andrews, — Can you do me a 
very great favor ? I have a disagreeable and rath- 
er delicate aiFuir on hand just now, in which it is 
difficult to know how to act. I faarvhow^^ 
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' that it must end seriously, and I very much wish odor that would have defied the analysis of the 

for your advice in the matter. If you will give most skilled of chemists, except so far that the 

it me, let me know where I can see you to-day, most unscientific nose could trace in it a strong 

and at what hour. Yours most sincerely, element of cahbage-water of a peculiarly outra- 

''M. Wabden. geous kind. The shops that it contained were 

"Mfljor Andrews.** for the most part those of small butchers, gro- 

«' Mr. Warden presents his compUmente to cers and chandlers, redolent of short weight and 
Mons. Creville, and, on consideration, wiU be f^^^^^SP?? and this may have had something 
glad to receive any friend of Mons. C, with a ^ ^« ^!^*» ^^^ Patter. Its mhabitants appaten^ 
view to a final arrangement of the misunderstand, ly consisted of troops of very small boys and 
ing between them. Mr.^W. will be found at his P^?' ^J^?* having rolled for pleasure m the mud- 
chambers, 7 Elm Court, Temple, during the bank of the Thames, were in the habit of cleans- 
whole of to-day." *"^ themselves m the gutter Of their native 
^' street ; and this, no doubt, had to do with the 

These he dispatched forthwith, and then turn- matter still more. At any rate, the three king- . 

ed to Coke upon Littleton to pass the time while doms of nature must have combined to produce 

waiting for their effect. the atmosphere in which Felix now found him- 

The answer to the first soon arrived. It was self But what words can describe a smell, 

merely as follows : whether of rose or of bilge-water ? Easier by 

,, ,, ^^ A« . i_. -r^ , far would it be to describe the hopeless poverty 

My DEAK Warden,- AU nght. Come and ^^ ^^e neighborhood ; its filth, of which the part 

dme with me here at six o clock Such thmgs ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^ .^ possible, than the 

are always best discussed over a bottle. ^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ .^g j^^^ ^^^ all-pervading 

"M W^Z^i!7- ^ ^' Andrews. J^g^^ ^^^ly mote of which must have been a 

ABDEN, q. g^^ ^^ fever ; its squalor, and its despair. Sar- 

But in the matter of the second the delay was agossa Row exists no more. But its family has 

very much longer. The fact was, that for the grown and multiplied a hundred-fold, and, baf- 

soUdisant Marquis de Creville to find a friend fling description, grows more prolific from year to 

for such a purpose and in such a sense was no year. Let those who need a description go and - 

easy matter. ' see for themselves. The sight will not prove un- 

Prosper would certainly not do : nor, aforti- instructive, and they will not have to go far. 
cri, any of his orchestral confreres. It would be No. 48 proved to be the shop of a small dealer 

to cover the affair with ridicule. in articles de luxe — though not, indeed, made 

But find one somewhere he must. At last, as oi papier machi and ormolu. The window was 

2l pis-alter, he bethought him of Dick Barton, stocked with clay pipes, white mugs ornamented 

Any way he was a graduate of Cambridge, and with blue letters, and blue mugs with white ; 

might therefore take brevet rank, as it were, in penny song-books, and guides to dream-land ; 

such a case. slices of plum-cake, and sticks of liquorice ; luci- 

This thought, however, scarcely diminished fer-matches, and an old umbrella ; so that Dick 

the difficulty. It was easy to think of Barton, Barton was lodged aristocratically indeed. The 

but by no means so easy to find him, seeing that tenant was from home ; but Felix, on making 

his address was something like ^'Blchard Bar- the old woman who reigned over this multifa- 

ton, B.A., The Streets, London." rious stock understand that he would vmte a 

note — ^probably a new idea to her altogether — 

» was shown into his room, which was certainly a 

far worse lodging than the Mall, for the purpose 

PTI AFTER XITI ^^ finding pen, ink, and paper — articles of too 

' surpassing luxury to be contained even in the 

No time, however, had to be lost. So he went window, 
straight to the office of the " Trumpet " and in- The up-stairs room appropriated to Dick Bar- 
quired if any thing had been seen or heard lately ton was very much what might have been ex- 
of the most errant of its contributors. He could pected from the external surroundings. There 
scarcely be said to hope for success, and was al- was one unsteady table, that contrived to balance 
most surprised to learn that Barton had called itself after a fashion upon the carpetless floor ; 
there the very day before, and had given an ad- there were three chairs, of different orders of 
dress somewhere in Lambeth. • architecture and of different ages ; there was a 

Lambeth was not a very likely quarter in which comer cupboard, a broken poker, a dozen rat- 
to look for a friend in an affair of honor. But holes — and that was about all. The day was 
there was no help for it ; so he set out at once, warm and close, but the window was closed ; 
and, after another series of difficulties, at last and, considering all things, so much tiie better, 
succeeded in discovering, not far from the bish- Felix looked round him in vain for writing-ma- 
op's palace. No. 48 Saragossa Row, to which he terials. He did not know that people whose 
had been referred. profession is literature in any of its forms never 

He who invoked the by any chance are the owners of a pen that will 

« Nymphs that reign o'er sewers and stinks," ^*®» ^'^i'' V^?* "^ "^"^ ^i "f ^fT" '^®f 5 

paper. Such things are articles de luxe indeed, 

. could never have paid a visit to Saragossa Row, that brand the amateur. But his search, though 

I^mbeth, or he would never have libelled the vain in this respect, was not without affording 

city of Johann Maria Farina. A whole flood of material for the exercise of curiosity. 

Cologne-water would not have served for a suffi- The room, though grimed with the dust of 

cientty powerful baptism to regenerate Saragossa ages, was free from the least suspicion of the dust 

^w, of which the prevailing^ feature was an ! of to-day. The table and the three chairs were 
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ranged as symmetrically as they might be ; and, 
wonder of wonders, there stood in a white and 
blue mug, apparently rejected from the stock 
for having lost its handle and a large piece out of 
one of the sides, a real purple hyacinth, which 
seemed to fill that one room, after what he had 

gassed through on his way, with a breath from 
eaven, and with dreams of the fair face of na- 
ture, unmarred by such foul spots of leprosy as 
Saragossa Row. 

Now, in all consistency, any room occupied by 
Dick Barton should have been inch-deep in dust 
and neck-deep in disorder, while the only odor 
at war with the foulness without should, at best, 
have been that of the stale fumes of departed 
spirits within. And as for a flower upon the 
mantel-piece, it was as much out of place as it 
would have been in his button-hole. It was 
clear, therefore, to Felix, than whom no one 
was better acquainted with all his ways, that he 
was not companionless in his new abode, and 
that his companion was a woman. 

Of course, that such a thing should be was not 
in itself wonderful. But it was wonderful in 
Barton, who hated the whole sex, both in the- 
ory and practice, with a perfect .hatred, tem- 
pered only by the sentiment of the scholar for 
Lesbia and Chloe and Lalage. But to imagine 
him actually living with even Lesbia herself was 
as easy as to imagine him living without brandy. 
Like most men whose speech is exaggeratedly 
foul, his life, where women were concerned, was, 
from whatever cause, as pure as that of St. An- 
thony himself, or rather purer, for he seemed be- 
yond the pale even of temptation. But still all 
things are possible ; and as he had, in the expe- 
rience of Eelix himself, been known to go five 
weeks without brandy, so he might, within the 
bounds of possibility, have fallen into a sort of 
domesticity for five days or so. Perhaps it had 
suited some decayed or neglected beauty of the 
southern side to make a convenience even of 
Dick Barton ; perhaps she had followed him for 
love — who could tell ? For he possessed just that 
kind of strength that would have made many 
a foolish girl or woman follow him even there. 

Felix was thus engaged in speculating upon 
the character of him whom, in spite of their quar- 
rel, he knew to be his friend still, when he heard 
the well-known elephantine tread which slowly 
ascended the stairs like the statue of the commen- 
datore, and an instant afterwards the big voice 
that belonged to it calling out — 

' ' Esther, are you in ? By God—Felix ! No 
— she's not in. Confound it all, though — Mrs. 
Wood! If Miss Barton comes home, tell her 
Tm particularly engaged — do you understand ?" 

* * Aiiss Barton ?" asked Felix. 

"Yes — my sister. Why shouldn't I have a 
sister like any other man ?" 

Felix held out his hand. 

"I have been angry with you without cause, 
and very ungrateful. Will you forgive the anger 
of a man who had but just recovered from brain 
fever ? For the sake of your own kindness to 
him?" 

*' Forgive I Not I. I'm only too glad to see 
you again. As for forgetting, that's another mat- 
ter. The waste of good liquor is not a thing to 
be so easily forgotten ; and yet if all the brandy 
that has been poured down my gullet had been 
poared.into the gutter instead — " 



"You remember the cause of our quarrel?" 

"Of course I do. To think that you and I 
should quarrel about a woman ! Felix, old fel- 
low, I don't think I ever made an apology in my 
life, ^nd so I don't exactly know how to begin. 
Much cause there is for me to forgive you ! Mind, 
I don't think a bit better of women now than I 

did then. I still think them all , every one 

of them. But there is one who is an angel." 

'* Yes, an angel in heaven," said Felix, sternly, 
"She is nothing more to yon or to me. But 
there is a devil upon earth who is something to 
me still." 

"I know who you mean, the canting scoun- 
drel ! What, in the name of the fire of hell, made 
you save him from the fire of that theatre? But 
no matter for that. He'll come to the fire at last, 
all in good time." 

"Barton, I did not come to ask you to forgive 
me, or to talk about — her. On the very night 
that she disappeared I challenged Mark Warden, 
and he refused to fight n^e, like a cowaid. To- 
day, however, I received this." 

" He will fight you? Oh, how I envy you ! 
If I only had him before me on a good smooth 
piece of hard ground, such as I used to know in 
Cumberland, I would soon see if I had forgotten 
how to try a fall ! There should be none of your 
twelve paces — that's the number, isn't it ? — be- 
tween him and me. And I promise you his £aU 
should be to the bottom of Styx ; and I'd pitch 
my last obolus. after him, to pay his passage, with 
all the pleasure. in hell." ^ 

Here was promising niateiial for a second! 
But Felix continued, 

"Will you go to him? You know what I 
mean. We must fight — not play at £ghting. If 
I put a bullet through him the world is rid of a 
scoundrel ; and if he through me — tant mieux" 

Barton looked steadily at Felix, and sighed. 

" I hate duels," he said. " I'm not a coward, 
I fancy ; but what's the good of having thews and 
sinews if one doesn't use them? You call it 
chivalry, I suppose, to give up one's advantages ; 
I call it folly : and you ask me to stand by and 
help Warden to shoot you — for I'd back the beast 
against a man like you, at twenty paces, twenty 
to one. I know you. You'd be as nervous as a 
tiger, and he'd be as cool as the steadiest shot that 
ever brought a tiger down." 

" You won't stand by me, then ?" 

" Stand by and see you shot ? No." 

"Then I must find some one else, that's all." 

"Felix, don't be an ass. And yet—" He 
suddenly paused. 

"Well?" ' 

"Damn it, I can't tell you why. But you 
mustn't be the man to shoot Cram Warden, even 
supposing that he didn't shoot you. There are 
reasons — I have it! Yom mustn't: but there's 
no reason why / shouldn't shoot him fifty times 
over ; or if he shoots me, why, then, as you say, 
tong mew. What do you say? Shall I try my 
luck?" 

"I wish you would be serious for once." 

"And so I am — in sober seriousness." 

"Of course I could not think of such a thing 
for a moment. Then you will not cany my mes 
sage ?" 

"No, by God ! not a fraction of it. I'm not a 
gentlenran, and I don't pretend to be one. 
you will fight, of course I can't help it. 
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How Barton finished his sentence Felix never 
knew. Before he knew the cause he felt his heart 
beating violently ; and though he turned mechan- 
ically towards the door, a kind of faintness pre- 
vented his seeing any thing but vacancy. His 
senses were acute enough; but on this occasion 
his heart was quicker still. 

It was Marie ! 

Of this alone he was conscious. All other facts 
vanished away into imperceptible nothingness — 
the place, the mystery of her disappearance, the 
strange companionship in which he found her 
again. The soul's love is in itself a dream ; and 
in dreams, they say, one never feels surprise. 

She hereelf stood in the dooi'way, without res- 
olution either to advance or to retire. Indeed it 
would have been useless to i-etirc, now that she 
had been seen by him from whom she had been 
seeking to fly. Barton, who had been speaking 
warmly, had not heard her step upon the stairs, 
which had indeed been too light to be heard by 
the eai-s of any but one. But he suddenly look- 
ed up, and saw what the reader has also seen. 

He stopped abruptly, and there was silence for 
a full minute. Then he spoke again. 

** Esther — Miss Lefort — this is not my doing, 
though I am glad it has happened. Pelix found 
me out, and—" 

But he was unheai'd. Felix had broken from 
his dream, and was by her side. Barton looked 
at them both once more, and sighed deeply, and 
then for a moment turned away. 

" Marie ! my own Marie !" exclaimed Felix at 
last ; " heaven has sent me to you — nothing can 
part us now ]" 

Would it have been wonderful if she also lost 
her sense of right and wrong — if she also had 
seen the hand of Gpd in this chance meeting ? 

As it was, she could scarcely speak. ** O my 
God .'"she at last exclaimed, **am I never to 
find peace — never to be forgotten ? And you — 
can not you have mercy upon me ?** 

Their companion, whose presence both had 
forgotten, began to drum upon the window-pane. 
Then he turned round, and spoke. 

**You seem to have got yourselves both into 
a mess — and I for one see no way out of it ex- 
cept by giving some one we know of ratsbane. 
But how about the duel now, Felix ? Don't look 
so scared, Miss Lefort — I beg your pardon — 
Esther. That seems to be a worse mess still." 

"Marie," said Felix, **it is true. I have 
challenged your husband, and he has accepted 
the challenge. That is what Barton means." 

** I beg your pardon, that is not by any means 
what Barton means — at least not the whole of it. 
I could scarcely have prevented your fighting be- 
fore, without betraying confidence, but now — " 

Felix certainly found himself in a hombly 
awkward position. To fight a duel with Marie's 
husband, she still living, was obviously impossi- 
ble : it was equally impossible for him to betray 
her existence to him, which, since he had him- 
self discovered it by accident, would amount to a 
breach of confidence : and to ^vithdraw without 
sufiicient reason would be to stamp himself as a 
coward, and to justify the opinion thai Warden 
entertained of him as an impoetor, when he had 
claimed to be of gentle blood. 

Barton went on. ** What do you say, Felix ? 
You had better have accepted my otfer — vou 
know wJiat I mean, " 



**I see no way out of it but one," he an- 
swered. 

" And that is — I guess what you mean. Here 
are three poor devils — by God ! I think we had 
better subscribe for a few pennyworth of charcoal, 
after the fashion of your country. Besides, we 
should be doing a little good for once in our lives 
— the air of Lambeth smells feverish, and char- 
coal, they say^ is a disinfectant." 

" Barton, I believe you would joke on the day 
of judgment." 

**My dear fellow, don't you know me yet? 
Laughing is my way of crying — that's all. If I 
were one of your lucky ones, I believe I should 
never make a joke again. It isn't your Mark 
Wardens that laugh — it's the shorn lamb that 
skips and plays, even when it sees the butcher. 
But what, then, is your one way ?" 

" My way at present leads away from you — 
but not in the way you mean. Grood-bye, my 
friend, who have been a brother to me — be a 
brother to her also. Good-bye, Maiie : you arc 
right, we must part forever. And do not fear 
for me, or for any one. I have loved you so 
dearly ! Dearest, those who love as we do can 
not part forever. One day we shall meet again. 
Till then—" 

But Marie threw herself into the doorway. 

"No, Felix," she said, in a clear and firm 
voice, "you shall commit no sin for me. You 
are a brave man ; you must not act like a cow- 
ard." 

Both started. It was not the Marie whom 
they had known that now spoke. 

" It is I," she said, " who have brought about 
all this misery and all this sin. Yes, I mean it- 
it is I. And I will stand here until I am obeyed 
now, unless you choose to force your way by kill- 
ing me first. I know the way you mean — it is 
to kill or to be killed — or both,* perhaps. Will 
you listen to me ?" 

She paused, and then went on. 

" In a good cause, I, the daughter of a French 
soldier, would not seek to keep back him I loved 
the best from certain death — or worse, from the 
certailii shedding of the blood of another. But 
in a bad cause, I would rather that the whole 
world should call him coward than that I should 
have to think him weak or base. I vow, though 
I am a Christian woman, and though I have al- 
ready seen death face to lace, that your death, 
whether by your own hands or by those of my 
husband, or the death of my husband by yours, 
shall be my own. Nothing shall keep me from 
it — no, not Ernest or Fleurette. If you fear the 
world's scorn, do as I have done : the world is 
wide, and this one spot of it will no more miss 
Felix Cr^ville than they have missed Marie Le- 
fort. But I think better things of you than to 
think you would fear any scorn of men when un- 
deserved. You will be strong in your own con- 
science ; and there is one, at least, who the more 
you are scorned by those'who do not know you will 
love you all the more. Yes — ^who will love you. 
There is no harm in saying so now. For my 
sake, let me have the consolation in my desolate 
life that ho whom I love is a brave and true 



man. 
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"Oh, Marie, how unworthy I am to dare to 
love you ! If you could share my fate — ^and why 
should you not? If we are both dead to the 
I worid— " 
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" That is impossible. You do not even tempt 
me. If I am in my heart to love a brave man, 
you must also love a pure woman. We must be 
worthy of one another. If you are brave and 
true for my sake, I must be true and pure for 
yours." % 

** Then I am to revoke this challenge — I, a 
De Croisville ? Maiie — do you not understand 
that a man's honor is his life ?" 
. "Such honor as that? No. Once more, I 
have said it. It is not your life I wish to save — 
it is your true honor, and my own love. " 

Felix bowed his eyes to the ground. The con- 
test in him wa9 bitter, but it could have but one 
ending. 

*' Curse it all ! " said Barton, after a long pause. 
"I suppose it must be so; but — that that in- 
fernal scoundrel should get his own way, after 
aU!" 



CHAPTER XIV. 

• 

And so at last the curtain had fallen. It 
seems time formally to turn off the lights, to dis- 
miss the audience, and to roll up the green car- 
pet that used to be the out>vard symbol of a 
tragedy. 

For although all the actoi's had remained alive 
at the close, it was a real tragedy that had been 
played. Two souls had found each other only 
to learn that their mutual recognition, which 
should by rights have made the common life of 
both, hitherto so wasted, whole and complete, 
meant the final certainty that their separate lives 
were to be wasted without hope until the end. 
To natures like theirs, untrained and undead- 
ened by the ordinary experience of the world, 
longing for completeness and incomplete in 
themselves, this vain vision of what might have 
been is a very climax of tragedy. It may be 
that there are some who need no double soul ; 
and if, as some hold, there is for each one of us a 
double soul created somewhere in the world, it is 
very certain that it is given to very few to find 
theirs. To these — ^to those, that is to say, who 
need it not, and to those who do not know their 
need — the tragedy may seem to have but a tame 
denouement. But those who have had the rare 
chance to meet with and to recognize that which 
has been created for them, whether in time or 
not in time, will not consider actual death essen- 
tial to the idea of a tragic close. And yet there 
is something worse even than this. 

Things are not to be measured by the space 
that they fill in the world, any more than lives 
are to be measured by the mere flux of hours 
and days. Every one of us is the centre of the 
world to himself: and it is his own illusions and 
hopes and memories — not outward facts — that 
form the real world of every one. Hugh Lester 
was as much the centre of the world as the 
greatest man who ever filled it with the greatest 
deeds : and his illusions were over. Nor was he 
one of those dreamers«to whom illusion succeeds 
to illusion, and to whom, when one is dead, an- 
other is bom. He had staked his whole happi- 
ness upon what he now suddenly waked to find 
the emptiest of dreams. Miss Clai*e had been 
right, after all. But life is not altogether like a 
stage. Even when the play is played out, its 
liglits are never tumed off, its audience never 



dismissed, and its curtain never let full. Other 
actors remained, besides Hugh, Felix, and Marie, 
who still had something left to do. 

Warden waited quietly in his chambers all day, 
as he had promised : but Felix never came, nor 
any message from him. Then he went accord- 
ing to his appointment to dine with his friend 
Major Andrews, and discussed the whole afiair. 
Of course he gave his own version of the story, 
telling just as much — or rather just as little— of 
it as he pleased : so that the only question left 
open was whether he had acted rightly in ad- 
mitting the claim of his opponent to be treated 
by him on equal terms. The Major certainly 
held that, considering the social position of the 
so-called Marquis — and, though he did not say 
so, of Warden Also — the last resort of gentlemen 
would in such a case be rather a farce than a 
tragedy, in which he, for his own part, having 
regard to his own dignity and reputation, would 
rather not be an actor. 

But he consented to go back with Warden to 
his chambers to see if any thing had happened 
in the absence of the latter ; and was much dis- 
appointed to find that a gentleman had called 
about half an hour since, and was still waiting 
for Warden's return. But his brow cleared 
when, on accompanying Warden into the sitting- 
room, he saw Hugh Lester, with whom he had 
been slightly acquainted. If a man of his un- 
doubted position and character was willing to 
act for Felix it gave the matter a different as- 
pect, and made it possible for himself, with a 
good social conscience, to act for Warden. 

Hugh was looking wretchedly pale and ill. 
He was the mere ghost of the young man who 
had held the reins from Redcbester to Earl's 
Dene but a few months ago. He rose when 
Warden entered, but did not hold out his hand. 

"Mr. Warden," he said, coldly, "I dare say 
you are surprised to see me." 

*'I confess, Lester ; but I am glad to see you, 
all the same. Won't you sit down again ? Ma- 
jor Andrews — Mr. Lester." 

' * We have met before, I think. Major. I have 
Iwo matters that I have come about. In the first 
place — " 

"Am I de trop ?" asked the Major. "Be- 
Qause, if so — " 

" Not at all. In the first place, there are sto- 
ries going about about the disappearance of Miss 
Lefort." 

" With which I am connected. I know it. I 
presume you scarcely give credit to the crazy fan- 
cies of a mad French fiddler ?" 

"Pardon me — I will come to that presently. 
There is no evidence to connect you in any seri- 
ous manner with her disappearance — " 

" Thank you. I presume you mean that you 
do not think me a murderer. That is very kind 
of you." 

"But, if she is not dead, you must see that it 
is to your interest to help in tracing her out. '* 

"I would help to find the poor girl gladly. 
But what can I do ?" 

* ' Nothing, of course, if you know nothing. I 
would rather not explain myself more fully. 
But yon know that Miss Raymond is an old 
friend of mine ; and that than my aunt she has 
no nearer friends." 

" My dear fellow, I do know nothing. And I 
do wish you would explain yourself." 
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**By all means, if you wish it. I hear that 
she — Miss Lefort, I mean — says she is married 
to you." 

** She said so ? And to whom, pray ?** 

"To Monsieur de Cr^nUe." 

"That madman again! By God, Lester, I 
think it more than strange that yon should take 
his word against mine! Yon seem offended 
with me for some unknown cause which I will 
not try to guess ; hut is that a reason for douht- 
^ ing the honor of one who has always tried to be 
your friend ?** 

"I have every reason to believe the word of 
Monsieur de Cr^ville until it is disproved.** 

"And it is disproved, I hope, by my denial.'* 

"Surely,*' said the Major. 

"No one,** Warden went on, "can prove a 
negative. It is for Monsieur Crdville to prove 
his words — not for me.** 

" I am no match for you in logic,** said Hugh. 
"But this I do say, that until the fete of Miss 
Lefort is discovered, I have quite enough reason, 
upon the authority of Monsieur de Creville, to 
do all I can to prevent Miss Raymond from 
making a fatal mistake.** 

" This is insufferable ^ Miss Raymond is her 
own mistress — though what she has to do with 
the matter I am at a loss to conceive." 

"It was you who asked me for explanations — 
not I who offered them." 

"And I feel honored by them, I assure you. 
But as to this Creville. Has he only to say a 
thing to be believed ?" 

" Such a story as his at all events requu-es in-- 
vestigation." 

" I tell you what, Lester, you have said enough 
to provoke any one who wishes you less well than 
1 do. But I will not be provoked in this man- 
ner by you. I declare to you, on the honor of a 
gentleman, that I know nothing whatever about 
Miss Lefort more than all the world knows, and 
that this fellow Cr<?ville is either mad or lies. 
For my own part I believe the latter. He knows 
my opinion of him, and I am expecting a mes- 
sage from him even now." 

" You expect a challenge from him?" 

" I have already received one." 

Here Major Andrews interrupted. 

"Mr. Lester," he said, "perhaps you can be 
of ser>'ice here. I have been trying to persuade 
our friend Warden that he is in no way obliged 
— expected, I may say — to take notice of such a 
challenge." 

Hugh was silent for a moment. Then he said, 

"I beg your pardon. Major. You know me 
well enough, I hope, to respect my opinion in 
such a matter ?" 

The Major shrugged his shoulders. "Well, 
you can scarcely have my experience,** he re- 
plied. 

"But I mean as to whether any friend of mine 
ought to be treated as a gentleman or no.'* 

" Oh, certainly — of course." 

" Then I so far vouch for Monsieur de Cre- 
ville, that a cliallenge from him ought to be as 
much considered as one from me or you." 

" Indeed ! And who, pray, is this mysterious 
Monsieur Cr<?ville ?" 

" I know, absolutely, that he is what he claims 

to be : that, in spite of his position, he is of as 

good birth as any of us here, probably of bet- 

ter. You have heard of the Marquis de Cre- 



ville of the French Revolution ? This is his 
son.** 

It was now Warden who interrupted. 

"The bastard son, you mean," he said, con- 
temptuously. " Not, of course, that that makes 
any difference in this affi^r." 

The blood rushed to Lester's fece at once. 

" Warden," he said, warmly, " Heaven knows 
what yon mean in what you are doing, or how it 
is that yon know as much as you appear to know. 
But in what you say I do miderstand what you 
mean — and, whatever has happened, I have a 
right to resent it." 

" You are a strange fellow. My meaning is 
perfectly clear." 

" Only too clear. And — " 

"You can not say that I speak without rea- 
son." 

" I can, and I do." 

It was the first lie that Hugh had told in his 
life, but he told it boldly. 

Warden was about to reply, when a note was 
brought to him by his boy. 

"Excuse me,' he said, as he opened it. He 
read it deliberately, and then handed it to Hugh. 

"Read this," he said. "You will scarcely 
now vouch for your friend's courage, if you can 
for his legitimacy. For my part, I have aJways, 
when a man has claimed to be the son of a gen- 
tleman but acted like a cur, believed his deeds 
rather than his words. * Bon chat chasse de 
race.* — You can't make a silk purse out of a 
sow's ear." 

Hugh read, 

" Owing to circumstances which it is impossi- 
ble to explain, M. de Croisville begs to inform Mr. 
Warden that he feels himself bound to withdraw 
his offer of a meeting between them, and will 
henceforth not trouble Mr. Warden with any fur- 
ther correspondence on the subject." 

He stared in angry amazement, and no won- 
der. 

"What do you think of your friend now?'* 
asked Warden, as he took the note from his 
hands and gave it to the Major. 

"I'll tell you what /think," said the latter. 
" The fiddler has thought discretion the better 
part of valor — and so far he has proved himself 
a wiser man than you." 

But amazed and angry as Hugh might be, 
however recreant to his birth his cousin might 
prove, it was not for him to let the femily honor, 
that now seemed to have been driven back into 
its last stronghold, die altogether without a last 
struggle. 

" Major," he said, " you evidently know noth- 
ing whatever of the matter, or you would speak 
differently. I will still answer for Monsieur de 
Creville as a gentleman and as a man of honor, 
in spite of all appearances." 

"I hope so," said Major Andrews. "But, 
meanwhile, I have a sort of habit of judging by 
what I see." 

"Indeed?" asked Warden. "A gentleman 
and a man of honor insults me in a room full of 
ladies, threatens me, bullies me into fighting, and 
then, at the last moment, sneaks off without an 
apology!" 

* * Warden, " Hugh answered, * * you know, quite 
as well as I do, that we are not speaking about 
what we seem to speak. I can see that you know 
more thr.n X should have supposed ; and you 
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most see that it is not the honor of Monsieur de 
Cr^ville that is in question, but the honor of — " 
'* Miss Clare," he should have added, but stopped 
short. 

'* I have heard something strange, certainly— 
80 strange that you must be out of your senses 
to speak as you do. Do you, Miss fclare's own 
nephew, her nearest rdation, her probable heir, 
seriously mean to say that you, of all people in 
the world, hold this fiddler, as the M^or calls 
him, to be any thing but an impostor?" 

"What has that to do with it? I mean to 
say that I, Hugh I«ster, am so convinced that 
Monsieur de Cr^ville is no impostor, that I am 
convinced that he can be no coward and no liar 
either." 

** Major," said Warden, ** do you hear ?" 

"Perfectly. Mr. Lester has put a clear al- 
ternative, so far as I understand the matter — 
which I confess I don't altogether. But it 
seems to me that he means that either the fid- 
dler lies or — " 

"No," said Warden, interrupting him hastily, 
" I do not mean that." He certainly did not in- 
tend to mix himself up in another afiair from 
which, he could derive no possible advantage, 
and with Lester, of all men. Not that he would 
have been sorry could Hugh also have been qui- 
etly put out of the way by some fortunate acci- 
dent. 

"Nor did I," said Hugh, quietly. "But 
what I wish to say is this. Major. I speak to 
you as Warden's friend, and I hope not otlier- 
wise than as mine. There is far more in this 
matter than you or any third person can possi- 
bly be aware of, and I am sorry that it is quite 
impossiible for me to explain it to you or to any 
one. Warden knows what I mean, and that is 
enough. I consider that he has said what ought, 
in the opinion of any man of honor, to oblige me, 
if Monsieur Cre'ville, for good reasons of his own, 
refuses to fight, to take his place, unless Mr. 
Warden makes a full and satisfactory apology to 
him and to myself." 

** Good Grod !" exclaimed Warden : "I apolo- 
gize to you for having been insulted by M. de 
Creville ?" 

" In the name of the devil — this is the most 
complicated business I ever saw!" exclaimed the 
Major. "Surely—" 

"No," replied Hugh to Warden, "that is 
mere .quibbling. You know what I mean as 
well as I know it myself." 

" You mean that you feel the honor of the 
Lesters insulted when I call this fellow a bas- 
tard? Ifso— " 

" And do you apologize or no ?" 

"My dear fellow!" 

" I am waiting." 

" Do you mean to say — " 

" Do you apologize or no?" 

"Just think — how can I? I appeal to you. 
Major." 

" Then all I can say is that you must consider 
me a substitute for Monsieur de Creville. You 
will hear from me again, unless I hear from you 
in the course of to-morrow. Good-evening.' 



CHAPTER XV. 

HuoR was stung to the very heart. He had 
already fancied that he had lost his last illusion. 
But now he found that yet one more had been 
left to go, and that that ^o was now gone. The 
dream that he was loved even as he loved had 
gone, and that of itself was bitter enough to bear. 
He had always more or less wondered, after the 
manner of such men as he, who are ready to give 
all things but who claim nothing that is not 
strictly their due, how it could be that so divine 
a being as Angelique, who only wanted wings to 
be a real angel, shoidd have condescended from 
her native sky to one who felt himself to be so 
much below her in all things — ^in mind, in cour- 
age, and in self-sacrifice : and yet, now that his 
wonder had become justified, and the angel had 
actually found her wings and flown, away, the 
waking from his dream was no less sudden and 
no less hai*sh. Still the death of love need not 
mean the death of faith in all that remains, at 
least in a healthy nature, to which its own self is 
not the whole world. But then, in that interview 
with Miss Clare, had taken place, not the mere 
waking from a dream, but the sudden and violent 
uprooting of all the beliefs and associations of his 
whole life — of what are far more to a man than 
his body or his brain. What a lie and a mockeiy 
the world must be if the life of her who had al- 
ways seemed to him so consistent, so strong, so 
complete in herself, so entirely real in all that she 
seemed — tota, teres atque rotunda — ^had been, af- 
ter all, as inconsistent, as weak, as incomplete, 
as unreal, as hollow as he had fancied it the re- 
verse ! And where, too, as illustrated in the per- 
son of Warden, were gratitude and the fiiendship 
of man for man — ^the most perfect human rela- 
tion that can exist short of that perfect form of 
love tjj^t is so rare as scarcely to deserve to be 
taken practically into account ? And where, in 
the person of Felix, was that which he himself, 
though of course unconsciously, set above love, 
friendship, and faith — ^the sense of private honor 
that, by making a man accountable to himself 
and to his own ideas of duty, renders him a 
gentleman ? If all the rest had gone, he could 
still have believed in the natural nobility of blood : 
and now blood, even that which flowed in his 
own veins, had proved itself to be no better than 
ditch-water. In a word, his whole creed was 
shattered ; and though his own sense of duty re- 
mained — or he would have ceased to be Hugh 
Lester — ^it remained, in truth, only in the same 
way that a member of a persecuted religion, whom 
reason has rendered false to it in heart, clings to 
it still before the world simply because it happens 
to be down. Every woman might be false and 
unchaste, every man a coward; but the world 
must not be permitted to say, even with justice, 
that the Clares of Earl's Dene were no exceptions 
to the rule. 

On that June day, which now seemed so long 
ago, on which he had travelled down to Earl's 
Dene in order to stand for Parliament, he had 
been a believer in all things — seeming and being 
had been the same. Now, friendship, love, and 
all the pleasantness of the world — and the world 
to those who believe in it, can be very pleasant 
indeed — ^had passed from him, and had left life 
as poor, and as hard, and as barren to him as to 
J Felix himself, whose whole career had consisted 
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of a continual loss of illusion after illusion. Even 
his outward misfortunes, heavy as they had been, 
he had been able to bear with a brave if not with 
a light heart, vexing himself far more for his [ 
wife's sake than for his own. But then he had 
been upheld by the power of a great love, for 
which he had proved himself willing and able to 
sacrifice all other things, and by an intense belief 
in the glory of that gift of gentle blood of which 
no outward circumstances, however hostile, could 
deprive him. He must always be a gentleman 
by right of birth, even as he was the husband of 
the divinest woman in the universe by right of 
good fortune. It was not, of course, that he felt 
3iis consciously, but as a part of his very nature. 
But when Ang61ique had dealt her cruel blow — 
cruel to a degree that would have seemed in- 
conceivable to her — blows had set in to rain 
apace, on the principle that it never rains but it 
pours. 

In a word, his love had proved a di'enm that 
had passed, his friendship but a shadow that re- 
mained. His intense belief in Miss Clare as in 
a higher nature, had had to transform itself into 
compassion for a mere woman, frail and incom- 
plete as others are : and now, what was blood, 
after all, when the very head of his own house, 
the only son of Miss Clare hereelf, had proved 
himself a coward ? 

But, even so, his faith fought hard. Even as 
the nature of Marie had a last citadel in its puiity, 
as that of Felix in its love, so had that of Hugh 
a last citadel in his sense of duty. It was this 
sense of duty, apart from any claim of correspond- 
ing rights, that, from the beginning of this history 
had always, in all things that he had done, acted 
as the invisible worker of the machine ; and it 
was this that, when the machine was shattered, 
was left visible among the fragments. 

Tlmt, in the form which circumstances had 
compelled it to take, it was exaggerated, that it 
was distorted, that it was un-Christian, if you 
will, may be conceded. But the world has al- 
ways conspired to honor it all the same. What- 
ever men may say, the man who acts, though 
blindly, upon principle, however false tl)e principle 
upon which he acts in itself may be, has always 
been held to merit well ; and while there is no 
need to impute to Hugh Lester any extraordinary 
merit — he himself would have been the last to 
understand any such imputation — it is not for 
those who, like most of us, are made in far too 
complex a fashion to be capable of acting, at least 
consistently, upon any principle at all, to throw 
stones. It is not, at least, for those who are in- 
capable of following liis example, to return a 
verdict oi felo-de-se against the suicide of Utica. 
Rather we must allow that the world, as well as 
the Church, has a " noble army of martyrs " of its 
own. 

Hugh was one who would have stabbed him- 
self like Cato, and plunged into the gulf like 
Curtius. But he was not a philosopher : he only 
felt and acted. And it was his duty now — at 
least so it seemed to him — in the faith of his own 
dead belief in all other things, to take upon him- 
self to maintain before the world the truth of that 
in which he had himself ceased to believe. The 
day of Earl's Dene was over, but it must not set 
in disgrace ; and if its heir showed himself un- 
worthy, it must be for himself to shield such un- 
worthiness from all other eyes. The day was at 



h«nd when Felix Ci^ville would find himself 
master of Earl's Dene ; and, as it seemed likely, 
would also find himself, at the same time, unable 
to hold up his head among men of honor. Felix 
must reap the reward, but it must be for Hugh to 
bear the burden and the heat of the day. 

The wisdom of all this is another matter. But, 
wise or not wise, he was at all events a real man, 
of an uncomplex and straightforward nature, who 
was what he was, and could only act in one way. 
With the addition of brains, it is such men alone 
by whom the greatest things are done ; and it 
was not his own fault that he had not yet had 
time to acquire the ^od sense of experience, or 
that he had not been bom with the genius that 
more than supplies the place of it. 

In bitterness of spirit, not for himself, but for 
others — in the very throes of the acquisition of 
the experience that he needed — ^hewas slowly re- 
turning to the home from which he felt only too 
bitterly that the light had vanished forever, with 
his eyes cast down in shame for the new dii^grace 
that, in his opinion, had fallen upon his name, 
and scarcely seeing where he was going, when 
he ran full against a man who was blind to his 
road for an exactly opposite reason — for the rea- 
son that he was walking along at full speed, 
with his eyes fixed, not upon the spot of vacan- 
cy that lies upon the giound, but upon that which 
lies a thousand leagues away. Each begged tho 
other's pardon simultaneously, and the latter was 
proceeding on his way, when Hugh, who was 
easily roused from a reverie by any outward cir- 
cumstance, however slight, and had looked up, 
suddenly said, 

'* I beg your pardon, sir — are you not Mon- 
sieur Cre'ville ?" 

** That is my name, certainly." 

" I thought so. I am Mr. Lester — ^you know 
my name, no doubt. Would you let me walk on 
with you ? I have something to say to you." 

"Mr. Lester?" asked the other, witli a bow: 
**I ought to have recognized you. I am in a 
hurry — but — " 

" I should be really obliged," Hugh interrupt- 
ed him, with a coldness that was intended to be 
polite, but was in reality any thing but what he 
intended. 

** Could you say it to me now ?" 

" I am sony to delay you, if you have any thing 
to do — but the matter is of the most pressing im- 
portance. I should have come to you if I had 
known where you lived." 

**I am going home now. If it is not going 
out of your way, would you come in my direc- 
tion ? I am afraid I can offer you no hospitality, 
but—" 

**Do not mention it," said Hugh. "That 
will be the best way — the street is not the best 
place for talking in. I will keep what I have to 
say till we arrive. You will be alone ?'* 

" Quite alone." 

The two young men, so nearly related, yet so 
different in all essential things, walked on in si- 
lence, each absorbed in his own thoughts, till 
they reached the lodgings of Felix. It was late, 
and the household had retired, so that there was 
no fear of their being disturbed, for Felix was 
never troubled with visitors of the night-bird or- 
der. They had to grope their way up stairs in 
the dark ; and when Felix struck a light, after a 
long search for matches, Hugh saw that the rooni 
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in which he found himself was littered all over 
with the preparations that a careless man makes 
for a long journey. 

**I can at all events offer you a jchair," said 
Felix, in a tone of intense weariness. ''You 
see that I am on the eve of a journey." 

" You are leaving England ?" 

"For good." 

Hugh had of course seen Felix before, but had 
never had occasion to observe liim carefully, or 
even to notice him at all. Now, however, he 
looked at him with an interest that may be con- 
ceived. 

He was no physiognomist, and he was preju- 
diced ; so no wonder he was puzzled. The face 
that he saw was worn and weary, but it was 
calm, and grave, and resolute : the face of a man 
who had fought many a hard battle with life, 
and had lost indeed, but lost with honor — not 
that of a man who feared to risk so small a 
thing as life now seemed to Hugh. Indeed, for 
that matter, it looked like the face of a man who 
would hold his life even more cheaply than he. 
But the foreign air and the general tone with 
which the artist-life stamps a man so indelibly 
and so unmistakably, confirmed him in his preju- 
dice. Could this be the son of Miss Clare ? 

And yet it was plainly so. Strong emotion, 
like death itself, calls forth hidden resemblances 
that would otherwise never be suspected. Hugh 
had seen Miss Clare in the calm that follows 
mental suffering : and he was startled by a sim- 
ilarity of expression that made the very features 
seem the same. 

Felix appeared to be in no hurry to learn the 
nature of Hugh's communication. He first of 
all sat down, and then, suddenly rising, lighted a 
cigar, and offered another to Hugh. 

"They are not very good, I am afraid," he 
said ; " but I can give you a pipe if you prefer 
it. You are in Bohemia here, you know," he 
continued, with an attempt at a smile — ^the very 
smile that he had seen upon Miss Clare's lips 
when he had last parted from her. 

Hugh found it difficult to begin what he had 
to say ; and yet he was ashamed that he should 
be obliged to treat with courtesy one wliom he 
held to be so little worthy to be treated even 
with ordinary respect. 

"No, thank you," he said, coldly. "You 
know who I am? I am the nephew of Miss 
Clare. You know something of her ?" 

"I have seen her." 

"I hear you have challenged Mr. Warden to 
fight a duel ?" 

" Ah — ^}'ou come on his part ?" 

" Not exactly, though I come from him. Am 
I right ?" 

" Perfectly. Why do you ask ?" 

" Because I hear that you have changed your 
mind." 

"That is so also." 

"To his great surprise. Have you any ob- 
jection to let me know why ?" 

"Yes — the greatest." 

" Suppose, then, that I am come on his part. 
He says that you insulted him publicly, that you 
forced a duel upon him, and that now, without 
giving any reason, you refuse to meet him. Is- 
that true ?" 

"Quite true.' 

Certainly tho previous astonishment of Hugh 
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was nothing to his astonishment at this cool ad- 
mission. 

"You know," he asked, "what you will 
oblige people to think ?" 

" Certainly I do. But it will matter very lit- 
tle to me what people say of an obscure musi- 
cian, or what they think either. I shall be out 
of reach." 

* * And you claim to be — " 

"JBxciise me — ^I claim to be nothing. Is that 
all you have to say ?" 

"You — the son of — of a French gentleman, 
will submit to be called — " 

"A coward, you would say ? Yes — if people 
choose to call me so." 

Hugh looked at him as a specimen of some 
new species of animal. This was something 
more than the ordinary thick-hided cowardice of 
one who preferred his skin to his honor. But 
he could not allow the head of his house so to 
disgrace himself without making one effort more. 

"You will wonder," he said, "since such are 
your sentiments, why I, who certainly hold oth- 
ers, mix myself up in such an affair ? 

"Not the least. You are a friend of War- 
den's, I suppose." 

" And you will give no explanation ?" 

"I have none to give. I do not choose to 
fight— that is all." 

"Nor apologize?" 

"That least of aU." 

"Mr. Creville," said Hugh, "I do not come 
as a friend of Mr. Warden. I come on my own 
account — to tell you simply that you must go on 
with this affair — or I. And that whether you 
are afraid or no." 

Felix flushed up with a sudden anger — ^bnt it 
died away as soon as it came. 

" Or you ?" he asked, in involuntary surprise. 

"Or I. It is your duty to carry this through 
— not for the sake of your own honor, for which 
it seems you do not very much care, but for the 
sake of that of others. In a very few years' 
time— however long it may be—" 

He paused, in doubt as to whether he should 
continue or no. Then he went on : 

"Yes, I must speak — ^it is necessary. Listen 
to me, and then withdraw your challenge if yon 
please." 

Felix looked at him, but with little curiosity. 
He felt like one whose life is over, and who can 
never be surprised or interested again. 

" There was once a lady," began Hugh, " who 
lived her whole life long in a country neighbor- 
hood doing good to those about her, and looked 
up to by the whole country round. She had 
been married very young, but circumstances had 
led her to retain her maiden name, and to let her 
marriage remain unknown. But that was from 
no fault of hers. Among other of her good- 
deeds, she took up and wamily befriended a man 
of talent, who through her found a career. This 
man, however, for Heaven knows what end of his 
own, thought fit to slander his benefactress — ^to 
say, in fact, that her marriage had been no mar- 
riage, and that her ynly son — of whose exist^ce 
she had till then been ignorant — ^was a bastard. 
Do you follow me ?" 

Felix felt his heart sink within him — certainly 
not from fear, but from a strange presentiment 
— strange beyond expression. 

"What," Hugh continued, "would be 1^ 
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pluin duty of that son — how should he act, if not 
for his own sake, but for — " 

"Explain yourself, for God's sake!" exclaimed 
Felix. **Do you mean — " He rose suddenly 
from his seat, and his heart was beating rapidly. 

** Surely not, even if the slander were as true 
as it is false, to sit down and let it go, as it needs 
must, forth to the world — surely not, having once 
challenged the slanderer, to admit its truth by 
withdrawing his challenge without explanation ?" 

** Monsieur!" cried Felix, heeding but one 
thing, *'you know my mother?" 

** Yes — at least I thought so, till this strange 
conduct of yours made mo refuse to think you 
any son of hers — any kinsman of mine." 

"And who is she, then ? is it possible ? Grand 
Dieu r 

"Tell me first that you are her son." 

"Ah, you may trust me — you may be at ease. 
But tell me—" 

Hugh saw how his eyes flashed, how his calm- 
ness had changed into earnestness. 

"You must have guessed already, "he answer- 
ed, " that I am speaking of my aunt. Miss Clare 
— of the Marchioness of Croisville." 

"And she knows it ? She knows — " 

"Every thing." 

The face of Felix fell. " She is my mother — 
and she has not sent for me. " 
She has but just learned it." 
You come from her, then ?" 

Hugh was embarrassed. He was satisfied ; 
but he could not find it in his heart to tell this 
man, who had been for a moment buoyed up by 
the instinctive hope that nature, who had denied 
him happiness, had of her own free will bestowed 
upon him something better still, that the new 
hope was as vain as the old. 

Plenty of fine things have been said about the 
relation of mother and child — so many that there 
is but little left to say. Seeing that its presence 
or its absence has been of necessity felt by every 
soul that has ever lived, there is, moreover, no 
I'eason why it should be discussed as a matter of 
psychology. It would be as reasonable as to 
talk tmisms about hunger and thirst — the only 
other needs which, in their existence and in their 
phenomena, are common to all mankind. There 
is no one who requires to be taught any thing 
new about any of these things, for there is no 
one who does not feel in his own person all that 
there is to say. But the highest praise that can 
be bestowed upon this relation is this, that its 
need and its power are felt most strongly by 
thpse who have never consciously known it, or 
who, having known it, have lost it. When it 
exists, it exists after the manner of the air, of 
which the presence, when it surrounds us, is 
scarcely regarded ; when it does not exist, it is 
felt like the absence of air. Love is like some 
beautiful foreign atmosphere, of which every 
wave fills the soul that breathes it with new 
wonder at eveiy breath ; but the affection of the 
child for the mother is, in every sense — in the 
most metaphorical as well as in the most literal 
— the very air of home, which contains no ele- 
ments of wonder, no strange revelations, which 
may even pall and weary, but which fills him 
who is exiled from it with desires that are calm 
only because they are deep, because they belong 
to his very nature. And to him who, like Felix, 
Aa* never known it at all, it is even more. It 



seems to be not only a part of his nature, as in 
the ease of other men, but to be filled also with 
the unknown wonder that belongs to the passion 
of love itself. It is to him also home — but it is 
a home thai be has never seen ; it is as though 
he were some native of the South or of the East, 
with an imagination steeped in the beauty which 
belongs to him none the less because that beauty 
belongs not to his eyes — none the less because 
he has himself from his birth upward been a so- 
journer in Thule — in it, but «ot of it. It be- 
comes to him the blending of passion with calm 
affection, of actual excitement with the idea of 
perfect rest — an unknown land, full of the prom- 
ise of all that the soul desires. He can know 
nothing of the evil that enters into every human 
relation, however perfect; on the contrary, he 
sees a heaven in what to those who have lived in 
it all their lives is often mere earth against which 
their souls not seldom rebel. It is when we are 
by the waters of Babylon that we sit down and 
weep over the thought of the Zion that has been 
or that ought to have been ours. To the actual 
dweller in Palestine the land of his race doubt- 
less appeal's dull and tame enough, with no great- 
er gifts of honey or milk l^an belong to any oth- 
er country in the world ; but to him of the dis- 
persion, whose bodily eyes have never seen it, 
however much his ears may have heard, it be- 
comes, in the eyes of his imagination, a land 
flowing with milk and honey indeed. 

And they who happen to know what to a 
Frenchman, above all other men in the world, is 
contained in the words " ma mere," will under- 
stand what Felix, this more than half French- 
man, felt when he found himself on the very 
border of the land which he had desired all the 
more for never having had even so much as its 
promise. The idea of all that to the Teutonic 
mind is contained in that "blessed Teutonic 
word, home," is to the Latin race contained in 
the no less blessed word "mother, "whether they 
translate it into madre or mhe ; and to a good 
Catholic, as in faith, at least, was Felix, who 
prays not only to his heavenly Father but to his 
heavenly mother also, the idea of maternity has 
a significance greater still. Even Hugh, who 
was by no means of an imaginative turn, and 
who took things practically after his fashion, 
could not help for once being home behind the 
scenes. He felt himself to be a usui'per of what 
was not his own, and that he was depriving Fe- 
lix of far more than that of wliich Felix was de- 
priving him. It was he who would in effect 
have been the loser if their respective conditions 
had been reversed, and if he, instead of Felix, 
had been declared the heir, and Felix, instead of 
himself, had been made the son. 

Lost in this new idea, not the less strong be- 
cause unconscious, Felix forgot all else for the 
moment. He did not even think of asking her 
history. What are past outside facts to present 
emotion ? He would as soon have thought of 
asking the Holy Mother herself for her passport 
had she deigned to visit him in person. 

"And where shall I find her?" he asked; 
"when will she see me ?" 

" She has left London by now," Hugh answer- 
ed : " she is gone home — down to l5enethorp. 
But — well we must be brothers also." All his 
doubt had vanished : the heart of Felix was to 
be read iu his eyes. "I am hor son too/' he 
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continued — " your younger brother. And so we 
must consult together. Before we think of our- 
selves, we must tliink how to defend her. And 
first of all, how comes it that you, you of all men 
— a De CroisviUe, a Clare — should seem to be 
acting the part of — There must be some good 
reason. I have never believed — " 

His calmness, though rather of speech than of 
spirit, brought back Felix to the earth from the 
skies. It was too true — he would not face his 
mother, his father's wife, until he had done what 
he could to defend her honor. Otherwise, he 
would come before her, not as her son, but as 
himself her slanderer, her accuser. 

" That I am a coward, you would say ? Well 
if you had — but you are right. Yes — even she 
would absolve me now — would hold that I risk 
my life in a good cause, such as even she would 
approve. And I shall have no difficulty in find- 
ing a second now ?" 

He held out his hand, which Hugh took gladly. 

** Thanks !" replied the latter. " I will return 
to Warden to-morrow : I will ask you not a sin- 
gle question more. I see that you have guessed 
her slanderer without my naming him. Are you 
a good shot ?" 

Felix shrugged his shoulders. 

** Have you ever been out before ?" 

"Never." 

** Well, then," said Hugh, with all the superior 
air of a man who has stood at his twelve paces over 
one who has never passed his baptism of fire, " I 
must tell you what to do. For the present we 
understand one another — that is enough for now. 
I will arrange eveiy thing. You will be here to- 
morrow ?'* 

**0f course — all day. But do not be long. 
The sooner this is over the better. And if any 
thing should happen — " 

"Nonsense — nothing will happen — at least 
nothing that you mean. You will live happily 
all the rest of your days, as the story-books say." 
A strange look came into his eyes, which it was 
hard to read. "My dear fellow — brother, I 
ought to call you now — ^promise me one thing, 
will you ? All sorts of accidents happen, yqp 
know — I mean to leave England shortly. When 
I do so, i rely upon your being to my — to our 
mother all that I ought to have been. And for- 
give me for having deprived you of your own for 
so long. You must not be jealous of me — I am 
fkr from having deserved what I have had. But 
you must desen^e it — and that you will, I feel 
sure." 

He once more held out his hand. 

* * Leave England ?" asked Felix. * * Why ?" 
"Yes; do you not know — but what does it 

matter why ? There are plenty of reasons, and I 
have always thought that a colonial life would 
suit me best. One's hands are good for some- 
thing out there. And — as I have no intention 
of returning immediately — do you promise ?" 

" With all my heart-^whether you go or no." 

" And you forgive me ?" 

* * No — I thank you for having been to her what 
I have not been able to be — what you must be to 
her still. But—" 

He paused. Then, " I scarcely know how to 
say it," he went on; "but since you speak of 
emigrating—" 

"Well? Is there any thing strange in the 
idea?" 
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To put it pjainly — I know nothing of your 
laws — but I am doing you no injury ?" 

" Doing me an injury ! How so ?" 

"I will not come between you and her in any 
way. I will be to her but one son the more. 
But it is you who are her eldest son, not I, who 
am now but just bom. You shall not be poorer 
by me, either in afiection or in — " 

" Oh," interrupted Hugh, " that's all right. 
You needn't be afraid in that way." 

"You are quite sure?" 

" I give you my word." 

" It is not because of me that vou leave Eng- 
land r 

" Not the least in the world. Does my letting 
you know of your birth look like it ? Do men 
run against their own interest like that ? And 
now, if you please, I >vill take a cigar." 

He smiled as he spoke. But the smile belied 
the words — at least so it seemed to Felix. Then 
with another cordial pressure of the hand, the 
two cousins, or rather brothers, bade each other 
good-night, and Hugh Lester once more went on 
his way. A load was ofl^ his mind, and he could 
once more breathe freely, although he had now 
told his second lie. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

So Hugh Lester was relieved in mind, so far 
as regarded the safety of the last citadel of his 
social creed. That was safe. But otherwise the 
complications that surrounded it, like the in- 
trenchments of a besieging army, had only made 
the position of the garrison more insecui'e. In 
plainer words, his duty never to surrender whSe 
life still remained in him, was rendered a hun- 
dred times cleaier to him than even before. He 
had been willing to fight for the honor of Earl's 
Dene, more dear to him by far than Earl's Dene 
itself, as a matter of duty when the spirit of loy- 
alty had departed : now, the entiiosiasm of loyalty 
had revived, and he was to do battle not only for 
the creed that he professed, but for his, belief in 
his creed — for living persons as well as for dead 
ideas. 

His motives, for one of his natuitdly straight- 
forward nature, had become terribly complex; 
and none the less so in that he made not the 
slightest attempt to unravel them. There is 
nothing so difficult as the attempt to put into 
words the opposing elements that direct the con- 
duct of one who himself is incapable of self-an- 
alysis — of winnowing his own chaff from his own 
com. Doubtless, to one who had loved sO well 
and had lost, and worse than lost, so utterly, life 
did not seem particularly worth keeping; and 
therefore, in such a man, the risk of life for the 
sake of others is scarcely in itself particularly de- 
serving of praise. But still the mere instinct of 
self-preservation, in a young and healthy man, is 
so strong by its very nature, that however worth- 
less life itself may seem, the innate desire to re^ 
tain it does not really, in practice, lose any of its 
real influence. It does not occur to men like 
Hugh Lester, strong in body and sound in mind, 
to actively court death because life has betrayed 
them. Disgust with life may indeed aid the 
spirit of self-sacrifice : but the spirit of self-sacri- 
1 fice is none the less divine for being aided by f^ 
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mere earthly influence. On the contrary, a touch 
of earth renders humanly pathetic what else were 
too divinely sublime. 

Felix, then, had proved himself to be a true 
Clare : to be in no wise wanting in the sense of 
honor that, in his cousin's eyes, ought to be insep- 
arable from one who bore what to the latter was 
the very name of names. ^^ Non solum nomine 
Clarus" — the motto over the iron gates of the 
lodge — expressed the veiy basis upon which any 
one who claimed to be a Clare should found 
his claim. Until he had so proved himself, it 
was necessary that he should be stung to the 
proof; but now that the proof was no longer 
needed, it was for Hugh to put himself to the 
proof still more. If the reader, as is possible, 
does not quite see the drift of all this, he must 
be content to wait for the explanation ; for the 
conduct of men like Hugh Lester is to be ex- 
plained bv deeds, not words. Consciously, his 
whole feeling amoqnted to this : that it was for 
himself, not for Eelix, to be the sacrifice, since 
a sacrifice seemed to be needed, to the honor of 
the name; and he excused himself — for what 
young man who is inclined to pride himself upon 
his common sense and freedom from sentimental 
nonsense will ever own even to himself that his 
motives savor of the heroic and of the unworldly ? 
—on the ground that his own life had become 
worthless, and that it must not, under any cir- 
cumstances, be open to the world to say that he 
had forced another into a duel in order that he 
might profit by his death. 

And so he walked back to his home — or rath- 
er to what had been his home ; for the last words 
of his wife had turned it into a mere place in 
which to feed and sleep. She had gone to bed, 
and he, who would have remorselessly disturbed 
from the sweetest of dreams one whose thoughts 
he believed to be his thoughts, «nd. whose inter- 
ests, of the heart as well as of outer life, to be 
no other than his own, now, in a sort of pity for 
what he felt she must herself have suifered, 
would not even run the risk of waking one whose 
ways and thoughts could never even so mnch as 
seem to be his again — and which in reality had 
never been his at any time. He therefore, hav- 
ing just glanced at her, shading the light that he 
hdd in his hand that it might not break her 
sleep, lay down upon a sofa in their sitting-room 
to wait for his own share of slumber, and his own 
holiday of dreams. His rest, however, was not 
of long dumtion, though fatigue and excitement 
made it, while it lasted, deep and sound. The 
earliest iboming light woke him with its cold ; 
and then he rose once more and went again into 
the streets — one more wanderer to swell the num- 
ber of those whom bankruptcy in happiness has 
rendered poor. He could not stay in-doors and 
think out his thoughts deliberately within four 
walls, and the hour to act his thoughts had not 
yet arrived. 

Angdlique in her turn woke also ; and, in the 
interval between dreaming and waking, missed 
her husband from her side. And now ensued a 
phenomenon which will certainly not seem to be 
the less strange because it happened to be true. 
It is not only in the hearts of women that what is 
strange is true, and that what is true is strange. 

The reader, it is to be feared, was never so 

much in love with the heroine of the first book 

of this history as he ought to have been — as Fe- 



lix, the inconstant, had once been, and as Hugh, 
the constant, in spite of all things, was still. It 
luis already been said, in that same first book, 
that the charm of a beautiful woman is a thing 
not to be described : and accordingly she, like 
many another woman who wins hearts, may have 
provoked a little wonder at her success in two 
such diverse cases. Almost every woman who is 
gifted by nature with her kind of influence is a 
standing mystery to those who by circumstance 
or by good fortune do not fall witlun it ; and ver- 
bal descriptions of those who are so gifted must 
necessarily appear as inconsistent wiS the actu. 
al eflect of their magic upon men as die hideous 

C;ures of the last Queen of Scots with which art 
favored us are with the actual histoty of her 
whom they represent. But this is a simple nar- 
rative of &cts, not of theories : and that Ang^ 
liqne, who, poor girl, could neither hinder her 
heart from keeping all its warmth for its owner, 
nor her hands from grasping at the main chance, 
should gain the love of two men, is no more 
against fact, and experience, and nature, than 
that the face of Queen Mary, as^we know it, 
should have gained that of scores. If the lover 
sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt, he may 
far move easily see in a stone that muscle which, 
for some arbitrary and traditional reason, has 
been accepted as the seat of the souL But the 
fSftct is — and this is no mere truism, seeing that 
it is denied every day — that every woman is a 
woman, after all. Though the reader may not 
have fallen In love with Angelique, he has gone 
very far astray indeed if in her he has admitted 
the possibility of there being such a thing as a 
wholly consistent woman, any more than, as his 
own experience will doubtless tell him, there is 
such a thing as a wholly consistent man. Con- 
sistency is a very phoenix, that exists wholly in 
fiction; and since it is wholly false to nature, 
it should not by rights be found even there. 

And as every woman is a woman, neither more 
nor less, Ang^que, in spite of her genei-al supe- 
riority to her sex, was, bemg a woman, no ex- 
ception to this universal rule. She was no phoe- 
jiix, though Felix and Hugh had thought her so. 

Most assuredly she had spoken with her whole 
heart when she had called her husband a fool. 
What else could she think him ? But there are 
fagots and fagots, and thei*e are fools and fools. 
Insane, or rather idiotic, as his conduct had been 
in submitting to throw away his and her chances 
for a mere idea, when by playing his cards de- 
cently well he might have won every trick upon 
the board, still he had done what she would nev- 
er have had either the strength or the courage to 
do ; and strength and courage, even though they 
be exercised in folly, will have their weight even 
with the wise. The most sensible of women is 
bound to respect the most insane of men whose 
insanity comes from an innate power of will to 
do that which he ought, come what may. It is 
just those who have not any particular virtue 
that respect that particular viitue the most of 
all, on the same principle as that on which one 
of Lessing's hsroines judged extravagance to be 
her lover's only fault, beoiuse economy was the 
only virtue that she had ever heard him praise. 
So it is the libertine who stands most in awe of 
the chaste nature for which he professes scorn 
and disbelief : and it is the weak woman, strong 
oply in impulse, who is most impressed by the 
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sense of jastice and of respect for the rights of 
others which belongs to and is the sign of a strong 
man. With all her contempt, with all the rebel- 
lion of her nature, Angdiique nnconscionsly felt 
that she had foand her master : and it may safe- 
ly be said that she had never despised less than 
when she seemed most to despise. Even as it is 
womanliness — that is to say, to go to the root of 
the matter, purity of soul — ^and not outward beau- 
ty that m6st attracts and subdues a man, so it 
is manliness — that is to say, not intellect, but 
courage and truth — that most subdues a woman. 

Love in its fullness, which is nothing else than 
perfect sympathy, it may be that she was incapa- 
ble of feeling : that is given but to very few men 
or women to feel : it is the privilege of souls that 
dwell in a far more ethereal atmosphere than that 
in which it is given to most of us, and not only to 
Ang^que, to dwelL But of that sort of love 
that is felt, if such things feel, by the ivy for the 
tree round which it climbs, she, being woman, 
felt the need even as other women do, whether 
they are capable of the higher love or no. It 
may safely be said that she was capable of fol- 
lowing the greatest villain upon earth through an 
ocean of villainy so long as by strength he show- 
ed himself her master ; and she was capable of 
following her master, whenever he came, even 
though he showed the strength, not of evil, but 
of a nature of which her undei*standing could 
not conceive. And now she had not only found 
her master, but her instinct began to tell her, 
though not in words that she could hear, that it 
was so. 

And so, when she found herself awake, she- also, 
for the first time in her life, felt herself alone. 

If so gross and prosaic a comparison — gross 
enough and prosaic enough to be worthy of Dick 
Barton himself — ^may be pardoned in speaking 
of so subtle and unprosaic a thing as woman's 
soul, then let it be said, in the face of bathos, 
that indulgence in violent passion is veiy like in- 
dulgence in brandy : it is the precursor of a ter- 
rible next morning — all the more terrible to 
those who are accustomed to the water of the 
cold springs of life for their daily beverage. 
Ang^lique had often had her fits of ill-humor, as 
Marie and her poor father had well known ; but 
she had very rarely, if ever, been in a passion be- 
fore. Her scene with Warden, in which she had 
certainly not been herself, returned to her in any 
thing but pleasant colors to brighten the misty 
morning that filled the room ; and she lay tui*n- 
ing it over in her mind for a good half-hour, in 
the same way as, to continue the comparison, a 
man, temperate by habit, turns over when he 
awakes, and strives self-tormentingly to recall, 
the words that he spoke and the deeds he did 
when mne betrayed him the night before. She 
would have given much to have been able to rise 
in the light of kind eyes, and to have been able 
to support herself upon a strong hand. 

But she arose, as she awoke, to be alone — to 
touch no strong hand, to meet no kind eyes, and 
she missed them as careless eyes miss some piece 
of furniture from a room that they had never 
noticed while it was there — some flower from 
the table where it Ji'as been daily placed by care- 
ful but uncared-for hands. In such a case, the 
feeling of want goes very deep indeed — it be- 
(^omes a feeling of desire. Unconsciously, she 
could not but feel, and therefore could not but be 



touched by, the devotion that had been hers — 
that might have been hers all her life long: a 
devotion not of weakness, not of a slave to a 
mistress, but of a husband to a wife. It wad tibe 
waking of the instincts of the woman in her, 
which must have come about some time, even 
though they came late— even though she had be- 
gun her life, as it were, at the wrong end, and 
had to travel through it backward. 

And so at last she rose and dressed herself, 
without the elaborate care that she had idways 
been in the habit of expending upon her toilet, 
even when there had been no eyes to see the re- 
sult of her good taste in such matters, and the 
artistic skill with which, even when there was 
scarcely a crust for breakfast — as had sometimes 
happened — she could still come down to the 
crust as if she were the lady of a great country 
house about to meet her guests over a breakfast a 
VEcossaise. If her huslmnd held a creed, she had 
held one also; it was first, above all tilings, "I 
believe in Ang^ique :" it was secondly, if even 
secondly, *' I believe in Ang^ique as turned out 
by Madame Jupon." But on this occasion she 
descended in a costume that was almost Bohe- 
mian in its negligence. Had Hugh been there 
to see, he would scarcely have believed but that 
the fairies, who change children at nurse, had 
for once token it into their capricious heads to 
change a full-grown young woman. Her feel- 
ing, or rather her presentiment — for her reason 
by no means despaired — of failure in the great 
object of her life, and her sensation of loneli- 
ness when she most wished not (o feel alone, had 
made all exertion, even the slight and habitual 
exertion of dressing hereelf becomingly in her 
own eyes, an impossibility. She almost felt anx- 
iety itself: for Hugh, except when prevented by 
the laws of his countiy and the %vill of his credit- 
ors, had never been absent from her without good 
cause and ample explanation. She felt sure that 
something must have happened out of the com- 
mon ; and, in her nervous condition, no news nec- 
essarily meant ill news. She at last, having sent 
away her breakfast uneaten, even had to confess 
to herself that she feared some misfortune, not to 
her plans, but to him whom she had hoped to 
make the instrument of them, and who had de- 
ceived her hopes so unpardonably. She did not 
recall her own words to Hugh ; she did not feel 
the force of the bitter words, "Too late:" she 
only felt a vague sense of evil that she was pow- 
erless to foresee or to prevent. Had Hhgh him- 
self been there, she would have, without even a 
struggle on the part of her old self-sufficiency, 
have yielded her sceptre to him simply because 
she was a woman and he a man. 

But, as it was, with all her weakness growing 
weaker still, and with all her need for the pro- 
tection of love gaining strength hour by hour, 
she was doomed to wait. It was in truth too 
late ; he for whose return she now almost longed 
did not return. Then came a terrible fear that 
her chains were broken. And yet he surely 
could not have left her for. a foolish word, the 
very nature of which she had herself forgotten — 
that she could not remember whether she bad 
ever uttered or no ? Surely the power that had 
gained so utterly could suffice to retain. In a 
word, jealousy had come to make evmi stronger 
her experience of what it means, not to be, but 
to feel, alone. 
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It was her oi^n Nemesis, that, unless the Fates 
are exorable, must last not for a day, but for 
many days. The doom of Eve was upon her, 
that *'Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and 
he shall rule over thee." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Feux also waited. As may well be imagined, 
the sleep that had come so soundly to Angdliqne, 
and so partially to Hugh, had not come in any 
form to him. He was in a state of ner\'ous ten- 
sion, in which it was impossible for him even to 
close, his eyes. But though he did not dream, 
in the literal sense of the word, he dreamed wak- 
ing dreauLS without number. He had the tem- 
perament which forms a perpetual link to unite 
the present with the past : and many things in 
his own nature that had often baffl^ the self- 
analysis to which he was so prone now became 
to him plain and clear. It seemed to him — 
though it was probably the result only of imagi- 
nation setting in a particular direction — that he 
had some recoUection of a beautiful and stately 
lady even before his first recollection of Aunt 
Cathon, or even of the vision of the clothes-lines 
ft'om which he chose to date his birth. He tried 
to make his fancy in this matter square with the 
old lady whom he had seen, but scarcely noticed, 
at the house in Park Lane, and even persuaded 
himself that he succeeded* This new story con- 
tained for him a romance such as he had never 
dieamed of even in the Angelique days ; as for 
Marie — well, he dared not let his mind wander 
to her more than it insisted upon doing, whether 
he dared or no. That was a romance no more, 
but a fatal reality, that made him turn to the 
idea of his mother as the last refuge of a heart 
that had been forcibly turned back upon itself; 
and had failed hitherto in every effort to find 
what it desired. He had found his soul only to 
lose it forever ; but this new discovery seemed to 
his fancy, excited by the idea of what was un- 
known to him, as though it must needs prove a 
revelation to make, in some unknown way, the 
crooked places of his life straight, and its rough 
places plain. 

As to the duel in which he found himself en- 
gaged, after all, he was almost inclined to be 
grateful to fortune that had put it in his power 
to come to his mother not empty-handed, but as 
having been chosen above all other men to be the 
defender of her fame. It was of course no less 
out of the question that his should be the hand 
to take the life of the husband of Marie now than 
it hod been yesterday. But it was not necessary 
for him to take life: it was only necessary to 
risk his own, which was a very different matter. 
He had, as it were, only to suffer, not to do ; and 
though suffering is in general harder than action, 
it was in his case a relief — ^it was a compromise 
in which everj' part of his duty seemed to meet, 
and to find mutual support. And so he positive- 
ly longed impatiently for the entrance to his new 
life to open itself before him, though the janitor 
byVhom the doors were to be thrown open came 
in the guise of Death himself. Difference of na- 
tionality, too, doubtless had something to do with 
the matter. Hugh, the Englishman, did not 
'^oart risk, even when risk was most indifferent to 



him ; he simply accepted it, no more and no less 
than he would have accepted it had life been 
wholly a thing to be desired. But Felix, whose 
more nervous temperament might, wei'e his life 
beautiful in his own eyes, have made him, not vls 
a coward, but as a free chooser between good and 
evil, avoid death as **the terminator of delights 
and the separator of companions," actually made 
him court danger, and made him, in truth, like 
one of his knightly ancestors to whom *' the dan- 
ger's self were lure alone." 

But he, no less than his old mistress, waited 
also for the coming of Hugh in vain. Hour after 
hour passed by, as he wished and dreamed, but 
still the expected message did not come. At 
last the morning grew into the afternoon, the 
afternoon into the evening, and found him wait- 
ing still. For aught that the day had brought 
him, the history of the evening before might have 
been the stoiy of a dream. And yet — had not 
the histoiy of his whole life been as the story of 
a dream — if not more in reality than the histories 
of all other men, yet more, at all events, in seem- 
ing ? Might he, to whom art and love had them- 
selves been mere dreams and nothing more, flat- 
ter his soul that what was as yet but a mere dream 
by its very nature should turn out to be a reality ? 
He was never a good hand at waiting, and at last 
his impatience fairly got the better of him. It 
was a mere chance that he did not set out either 
for Denethorp or for the Jura:— at all events, that 
he did not cut the Gordian tangle in which all 
things seemed to have knotted themselves, by the 
flight, not of a coward from the field, but of a' 
weary man from the world. 

But as in all black humors, so in his — ''fling 
but a stone, the giant dies." And, in truth, the 
sudden hammering upon his door, that roused 
him from the dreams that had bc^gun in rose< 
color to end in sable when the sun had set, was 
literally like nothing less than a shower of many 
stones. It was the signal of the arrival of Dick 
Barton, and of Dick Barton alone. An ordinary 
being is content, when he visits the lodgings of a 
friend, with a formal tap ; but the Bohemian of 
Bohemians always advanced to a visit as if he 
were attacking the gate of a fortress with a bat- 
tering-ram. 

And Dick Barton it proved to be, though such 
a Dick Barton as would have astonished consid- 
erably his fellow-orators of Shoe Lane. His face, • 
which generally seemed to be neither with nor 
without a beard, was cleanly shaven; and the 
soap that such an operation renders a matter of 
necessity for the chin seemed to have extended to 
the very roots of his hair, which also shared in 
this remarkable piece of Philistinism. That it 
had actually been brushed and combed would be 
perhaps too much to say: but it had plainly, 
though but in fancy, beheld the vision of a brush, 
and evolved, though but from its inner conscious- 
ness, the idea of a comb, like the Grerman philos- 
opher who, without ever having seen one, trusted 
to his inner soul to evolve the idea. of a camel. 
His clothes also, which generally looked as if 
they had been put on thirty years ago, and left to 
take their chance ever since, were now suflScient- 
ly arranged to give their wearer the air of the 
patron of a country dealer in second-hand gar- 
ments : his coat seemed to be a marvellous speci- 
men of misfit, not from carelessness, but from Ixv 
ing worn by a man to whom a coat was a coat, 
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and nothing more. And besides all this, while 
one of his hands was dingy, to say the least of it, 
up to the very finger-nails inclusive, the other, by 
its comparative redness, seemed to show that the 
griminess of its fellow was not, as there had hith- 
erto been good reason to suppose, its natural hue. 
It was the phenomenon of the hyacinth over 
again. In fact, the transformation was so re- 
markable — for any inconsistent cliange, in the 
case of a man who is always in appearance the 
same, amounts to a transformation in the eyes of 
those who know him well — ^that some had been 
reminded of the fable of the lion in love, othera 
of that of the spaniel and the ass. Some marvel- 
lous influence must have been at work to induce 
Dick Barton to pare his nails, and so far to imi- 
tate the arbitrary ways of fashion as to insert the 
proper button of his waistcoat in its proper hole. 
One rash member of the stafFof the ** Trumpet," 
who was celebrated for the happy style of his 
badinage, asked him that very morning if the 
Mrs. B. that was to be was a brunette, that he, in 
obedience to the law of contrast, thought it his 
duty to become blond ; but he only answered by 
a growl that proclaimed him to be the lion still, 
and by an anathema upon womankind at large 
that, it is to be hoped, proved him, in his judg- 
ment of them, to be the less noble quadruped, af- 
ter all. 

Felix himself could not but be aware of some 
sort of change, though he judged rather from 
general effect than from details. In fact, to see 
in Barton even the most remote tendency to the 
externals of respectability, was sufficient to im- 
press the least observant eyes. 

"Well," said his visitor, with an unwonted air 
of having something to say, and yet of not being 
able to say it, " what's the last news with you? 
At all events, you're alive — that's something. 
Do you know why I came here ? I wanted to 
try my hand at the penny-a-line business, and 
thought I might have come in for a coroner's in- 
quest — and I don't even see an empty-poison bot- 
tle. And if you have been indulging in charcoal, 
why all I can say is, that charcoal smells mon- 
strously like tobacco. And so — Well, this is a 
world of disappointment, and it serves us right, 
into the bargain. What is your philosophy ?" 

Felix knew his otd comrade too well not to 
know that the latter had been right when he said 
in effect that he expressed by laughter very much 
what other men would more consistently ex- 
press by tears. And on this occasion the laugh- 
ter was far too forced not to contradict itself — 
not to be as sorry as the jest that was supposed 
to give it rise. 

"My dear Barton," said Felix, holding out 
his hand, " my philosophy is simply this — that, so 
far as my own experience goes, candles are a 
great deal more valuable than the stakes for 
which we play by the light of them. But I am 
also sure that, having once shared in the deal, 
we ought fairly to play our hand out, whether 
we hold good cards or no." 

"The devil it is! I for one don't see any 
ought in the matter. On the contrary, it seems 
to me that we have to sit down and play thS 
game out, whether we will or no — whether the 
devil stands at our elbow to turn our common 
cards into trumps, like some people we know, or 
whether we are left to the help of our own un- 
aided stupidity, like you and me. But what the 



deuce is the matter with you ? You have grown 
^as oracular as the Cumajau Sibyl, and as epigram- 
matic as myself.*' 

"Do you remember — " 

" Remember ? Only too well. If I could get 
rid of this confounded memorv of mine — Bv- 
the-way, what do you think of women ?" 

"Of women?" 

" Yes — of women. For my part, I think them 
enough to provoke a saint, let alone a devil. By 
all the gods and goddesses to boot, I did hope 
that Cram Warden would somehow get what he 
deserved, though I wouldn't be friendly enough 
to you to help the rascal send you to another and 
a better world. I call it better, simply because 
it isn't this world of ours : it couldn't be worse. 
Why, in the name of that quarter of the better 
world that men call hell, didn't you let me deal 
the cards in my own way ? Any way, I would 
so far have dealt him what he deserved, that he, 
at least, should not escape whipping — to give a 
mild name to the soundest thrashing that was 
ever enjoyed by man." 

"Barton," asked Felix, "can you be serious 
for a moment ? You are ray friend, I know : 
and now you are m«re my friend than ever." 

"I should think so: if it had not been for 
me, there would have been a coroner's inquest, 
after all. But can I be serious, you ask me ? 
I haven't much cause to be any thing else, I 
should fancy. " Virtris laudatur et alget " — half 
the Greek in England is to be found in Saragossa 
Row. I offered to pay for my dinner only yester- 
day with a Greek epigram, as good as any in the 
whole Anthology; and — would you believe it? 
the — cur of a waiter, instead of handing me a 
hundred - pound note in change, demanded an 
additional fifteen-pence." 

" Yes," continued Felix, not heeding. his talk^ 
which, more random than ever, as though, like 
the cuttle-fish concealing itself from its foes, he 
was striving to hide in a thick cloud of meaning- 
less words some new feeling of which he was 
more than half ashamed. " You know in what 
way I mean. The brother of Marie is mine also. 
And now — " 

"Bah! Because I advised a woman not to 
bathe in the Thames till the weather was warm- 
er?" 

"Is she with you still?" 

" Yes — one can scarcely turn even so much as 
a woman out into Saragossa Row. Oh, you 
need not be jealous — " and he turned his fjwe 
away suddenly >vith a sigh. 

Felix looked up quickly. Could Barton also 
be a dreamer of dreams — could he, this incarna- 
tion of iambics and brandy — but the thought was 
too absurd. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha !" he continued : " fancy Mrs. 
Cram Warden turning out to be Miss Esther 
Barton I I am certainly well off for a brother- 
in-law — almost as well as he." 

Felix looked at him again. Was the thought 
so absurd, after all ? 

" I do not know what my fate may be," he 
went on ; "I only know that it must be forever 
apart from hers. I am denied the right of even 
obeying her. But come what may, she must not 
be left at least without some one to defend her 
rights — some one to shield her, so far as may 
be, from harm. When I left her yesterday — ^you 
know how — it was with an intention of burring 
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myself from the world, but not so deeply but that 
I might still watch over her whom — But now« 
even that is denied me. This may be the last 
time that you and I may ever meet. Let me, 
whatever happens, feel secure that you will be to 
her what I meant to be : I have no right to ask 
you, I know — but — " 

"What — I? I who am not lit to take care 
of this carcass called Dick Barton — whom no man 
would trust to the extent of threepenny-worth of 
gin ? You trust Maiia — Esther — to me ?" 

"Yes— to you." 

" Then I say, yes, by God !" 

He rose up at once from his chair, and tossed 
back his rough hair like a newly-wakened lion 
tossing back his mane. Felix could almost see 
a new strength bracing the limbs that nature had 
rendered so strong, as if in mockery to show how 
useless and ill-bestowed her gifts may be. 

But before he had time to reply, the door open- 
ed, and Hugh Lester entered hastily. 

" I thought you would never come," said Fe- 
lix. " Is it settled ? Wlien is it to be?" 

"It is all settled," Hugh answered, without 
observing the presence of Barton. " On Friday 
fortnight I meet Mark Warden on Calais sands." 

"You?" 

"Yes— L" 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

It may be thought that the position of Mark 
Warden had at last, after a prosperous course, 
become more than a little embarrassing— that^ to 
speak more strongly, nothing was left to him but 
to throw up his cards, and to retire from the table 
as gracefully as a man who sees that luck is against 
him may. Good cards had certainly been dealt 
him at the opening deal, and he had as certainly 
played them well — perhaps, indeed, he had done 
even a little more than merely content himself 
>vith playing them well. But no one can fore- 
see all things. His programme had been plain 
enough up to a certain point, and all things had 
hitherto proceeded strictly in accordance with it. 
He had become on the best possible terms with 
Miss Raymond — he was rid of Marie without 
having been forced to resort to extreme means 
in order to be rid of her — he stood high in the 
good graces of Miss Clare — he was practically se- 
cure of his seat in Parliament, and Hugh had 
fallen altogether out of the field. But then had 
come in this unexpected complication in the per- 
son of Felix — a complication for which, even had 
he been a second Argus, he could not, any more 
than any one else, have been prepared. Even he, 
it will be thought, must begin to suspect that the 
proverbs with which he had on a former occasion 
sought to comfort his soul, and which set the will 
of man — at least of such men as are capable of 
forming a purpose, and of keeping to it when 
formed — above tiie might of all possible circum- 
stances, were little better than mere epigrams 
after all, and as false as epigrams, always neces- 
sarily one-sided, must always be. But such n 
thought on the part of those who have taken the 
trouble to follow his career would wrong him ter- i 
ribly. That nature of his that made it always | 
impossible for him to surrender a purpose once ; 
formed was not likely to change now : and a brain : 
that can only keep cool needs no extraordinary i 



fertility in resource in order to find the means of 
attaining any possible end. The change of im- 
mediate adversaries caused Warden surprise, but 
simply no embarrassment. Even the surprise did 
not last long : he had long ago had good cause 
for writing down Hugh as the very prince of asses, 
on whose part any new piece of folly could not be 
so extreme as to afford any matter for wonder on 
the part of a sane man. 

" One story," says another proverb, " is always 
good till another is told." No doubt even Sliy- 
lock would have a great deal to say for himself 
could he be heard by his counsel at the bar of 
posterity, instead of being condemmed ofF-hand 
on the ex parte statement of the counsel for An- 
tonio. It is very possible that the latter was a 
great rascal, if the truth were known, and that 
Shylock was actuated by the best motives in the 
world. And so, to come down from illustrious 
to obscure examples, it is much to be feared that 
in the matter of this history also the judgment 
of the reader has been delivered prematurely. 
There is no story in the world that can not be told 
in at least two ways : and he has, so far, heard 
that of Earf s Dene told only in one. Noav, there- 
fore, in justice to all concerned in it, let him hear 
it told as, without a single change of incident, 
without a single modification of theor^^ it might 
have been told. 

Miss Clare of Earl's Dene, then, a proud and 
obstinate old lady — but, like most proud and ob- 
stinate people, very easily deceived — had adopted 
her nephew, Hugh Lester by name, to be her heir 
in fact and her son in affection, and had devoted 
her life to his welfare and happiness. She had 
brought him up with all the care and love of a 
mother : she had sent him into Parliament, and 
had found for him the very best of wives. But 
this young man, with a strange and fatal perver- 
sity, had shown himself in every respect unworthy 
of his good fortune and of her devotion. That 
he was destitute of brains was not his o^vn fault : 
but he might at least have shovvn himself pos- 
sessed of the most common gratitude. In the 
midst of an important election in which all things 
depended for their result upon his conduct and 
energy, he wasted his time and neglected his duty 
in a clandestine and unworthy love-affair with a 
girl who afterwards made an ignominious failure 
on the stage; and, when it was accidentally 
discovered, he was fool enough and ungrateful 
enough, though at the risk — as he well knew — of 
breaking the heart of his benefactress, and with 
the certainty of disappointing all her hopes, to take 
this girl with him to London, to secretly marry 
her, and, with her aid, to enter upon a career that 
was very like one of swindling, to say the least 
of it, not only in order to live, but to provide for 
his own and his wife's extravagance. Miss Cl^re, 
in spite of her affection for him, could not but 
cast him off: he was obliged to withdraw from 
his club, and was cut by all his former acquaint- 
ance. At last, in spite of the skill of his wife 
and of himself in the noble art of living upon fic- 
titious credit, and upon money bon*owed without 
the remotest prospect of ever repaying it, he fell 
into a state of complete destitution, and found 
himself the guest of an officer of the Sheriff of 
Middlesex. Driven to his last resources, he form- 
ed a design as ingenious as it was bold, and as 
bold as it was execrable. 

Miss Clare, as it has been said, was of a cred- 
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nloas nature, and her life had not been quite so 
immaculate as was supposed. In her earlier life 
she had had a son whose loss in infancy was a 
matter of history. But his death, though it was 
notorious, had never been actually proved. So 
Hugh Lester got hold of a foreign adventurer 
from Paris, an old lover of his wife, also at his 
wits* end for a living, whom he induced to com- 
bine with him to carry out an atrocious fraud — 
nothing less than that this fellow, Felix Cr^ville 
by name, whose surname by a happy coincidence 
had some resemblance to that of the father of the 
child, should personate that child, and so secure 
for himself, nominally for himself and for Hugh 
in reality, what the latter had justly forfeited, and 
what should by rights have passed to othere. The 
scheme succeeded to admiration. Miss Clare was 
not only credulous, but was even willing to be 
deceived ; and so she made a will, leaving the 
whole of her estate to her supposed son. There 
was, however, one obstacle in the way of the con- 
spirators in the person of a friend of the family 
who was too clear-sighted to be taken in by this 
impudent though plausible imposture. His name 
was Mark Warden ; and he had already proved 
his disinterested friendship for Miss Clare and for 
her nephew also in a hundred ways. It was he 
who by his own indefatigable exertions, and with- 
out reward, had saved the election which Lester 
had tried his best to throw away': it was he who 
in a spirit of noble unselfishness had done all he 
could to prevent the niinous and degrading 7ne- 
salliance that rendered all his exertions in the 
election vain. But he who had shown himself 
capable of putting so abominable a fraud upon 
Ills ^mother was not likely to have many scruples 
about ridding himself of his friend. It was nec- 
essary somehow to put the latter out of the way, 
though at the risk of his own life. He was no 
coward ; on the contrary, he had already shown 
himself a willing duellist in addition to his other 
merits : so, with the aid of his accomplice, he 
forced a duel upon Warden, and — 

Well, the result was yet to be known ; but 
whatever that result might be, this was the story 
that, if Warden should survive the meeting, must 
needs go forth to the world, and, by a very little 
judicious management, become accepted by Miss 
Clare also. If, on the other hand, matter should 
take a contrary turn, his own conduct and char- 
acter would still remain stainless — supposing that 
to be worth consideration in the case of a dead 
man. For Warden, who had been willing to 
risk all things upon the chance of a bullet, as be- 
tween himself and Felix, was far niore willing to 
risk all things upon the chances of the same game 
now that his opponent was far more important, 
and that victory would be victory indeed. 

Not that he by any means intended to leave 
the event of the game entirely to be decided by 
Fortune. That had never been his wav, nor 
was It now. Hitherto he had invariably treated 
her as his loyal servant, and he was not likely to 
accept her as his mistress in the veiy crisis of his 
success. Other things may be managed besides 
dice, and made friendly to the interest of the 
thrower; and a pistol may be loaded in more 
senses than one. Not that he was going to do 
any thing unfair — ^was he not a man of honor 
and a gentleman ? And besides, had he been 
neither, such a thing was out of the question. 
But he knew liimself, and he knew his opponent : 



and, as whist-players well know, a great deal may 
be done, when this is the case, without a single 
false shuffle of the cards. He, as a wise man, 
and therefore able to accept facts and look them 
well in the face, could not but see that the meet- 
ing between himself and Hugh would have to be 
final in the most extreme sense — that no more 
than one of the two must be permitted to leave 
the ground. And, as being something more 
than a wise man, he quite made up his mind 
that the one who was to be left upon the ground 
should not be he. 

Of course he still ran some risk — that was in- 
evitable ; but he ran no more than he had al- 
ready made up his mind to run. Even a block- 
head may shoot as straight as a wise man ; and, 
shot for shot, the blockhead was perhaps the 
more likely to shoot straight of the two. But 
Warden had his own views on this matter, and 
saw no reason to be afraid of his star. For the 
present it was necessary to make himself master 
of the situation in all its details — of the nature 
of Felix's claim, as to how far it >vas capable of 
proof, and of the extent — about which, however, 
he felt tolerably secure — ^to which he could count 
upon the heart of Miss Raymond.. 

First, of course, he relieved the mind of Major 
Andrews by telling him of the hew course that 
things had taken — ^that his opponent was one 
with whom a gentleman might, with a good so- 
cial conscience, aid another gentleman to ex- 
change shots. Indeed he now ventured to tell 
his own version of the story of Earl's Dene a lit-» 
tie more fully, so that he might, in case occasion 
required, be provided with a favorable witness as 
to his own motives in the affair. The Major re- 
mained a little mystified still, and saw that there 
was more in the business than appeared; but 
there could be no doubt that the overt insults on 
either side were sufficient, without going below 
them, to afford an ample casus belli, andlthat it 
was high time for negotiations to cease, rod for 
the pistol to be called in as arbiter. It is not 
necessary to enter into an analysis of the psycholo- 
gy of Major Andrews ; it is sufficient to assume 
that Warden would not have chosen any man for 
his guide, philosopher, and friend who was not 
Hkely to guide, advise, and stand by him in what- 
ever way he himself pleased. 

After having finished this important piece of 
business by giving his friend carte blanche to keep 
within the letter of his instructions, to speak Hi- 
bemically, he considered what his next movement 
should be. He would have very much liked to 
be able to see Miss Clare, in order to learn at 
head-quarters what was the true position of things, 
or at all events what view was there taken of 
them. But with this duel hanging over him he 
felt that it was politic to absent himself for the 
present. So he contented himself with calling to 
inquire after her, and was not displeased to find 
that immediate communication with her was im- 
possible, as she had just left town. He was a lit- 
tle put out by not having been officially informed 
of her departure, but this was too easily accounta- 
ble for him to be rendered seriously anxious by it. 
Indeed he was in fact only too glad that she was 
out of the way : his constant presence at her 
house would now have been embarrassing to him, 
and he could not have broken it oYf without re- 
mark. So, as it was still early, he amused him- 
self for an hour or so at a shooting-gallery in the 
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neighborhood — he had not the art of killing time 
by lounging — and then, having satisfied himself 
that his eye and hand were in full accord, went 
to call upon Miss Raymond. 

She was in, but she was not in — that is to say, 
she was reported as being not at home ; but, when 
Wai'den asked leave to write a note to her, and 
gave his card, she, while he was writing, came 
into the room into which he had been shown. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

"So Miss Clare has left town, I find!" he 
asked, as he folded up his half-written note and 
put it into his pocket. " Is it not rather sudden ? 
I hope she was well enough to undertake the 
journey ?" 

"Yes; she left on Friday — yesterday. Home 
is the best place for her now." 

"She has had some gi'eat excitement, I am 
afraid, that was too much for her ? I hope — " 

" I hope, too, that all will be well again, now 
that she has forgiven Hugh." 

"Then as to the cause of her illness — as to 
what else has happened — she has told you noth- 
ing?" 

" Nothing. After Hugh left her she scarcely 
spoke a word." 

" Not even to you ? Well I too hope that all 
is well again between her and Hugh, with all my 
heart. But do you know that this very recon- 
ciliation has rather alarmed me ?" 

"Alannedyou?" 

** Yes. You know Miss Clare : that she is 
justice and goodness itself; but that, like many 
people who are justice itself, she is not very apt 
to forgive ?*' 

" I do not underetand yon. I should think 
that being ready to forgive was a part of justice. 
And what can we be more glad of than that she 
should be friends again with Hugh ?" 

"Nothing, of course. But you know what 
these sudden reconciliations are apt to mean with 
people like her. She was certainly very ill before 
she sent for Hugh ; and there was no more reason 
for her forgiving him then than at any other time. " 

Miss Raymond looked alarmed. " You think 
there is real danger, then — that her illness is so 
serious ?" 

"That is what I meant. But her being able 
to take this long jouniey is certainly reassuring. 
Only — do you know of any other reason for her 
sending for him besides her being ill ?" 

"None." 

"You are in her confidence: you would prob- 
ably know if there were." 

"I am aware of nothing more. . Indeed she 
has told me nothing." 

Warden drew a breath of relief. This igno- 
rance on her part made his course far more easy 
than he had even hoped to find it. 

"My dear Miss Raymond," he said, "you 
have relieved my mind more than I can say. I 
was afraid of all sorts of mysteries ; and, as 
you are no longer seriously anxious about Miss 
Clare — you who know her best — neither am I." 

" She was so much better after seeing Hugh 
that I really think there is no cause for fear." 

" This has been an anxious time for us all, 
however. " 



"Yes ; and you have been such a true friend 
— ^you, with 80 modi to think about besides." 

"What could X think of but Miss Clare and 
you ? I am glad you do me justice. Do you 
know, I was inclined to doubt it lately ?" 

"Why?" 

" I thought — well, it does not matter. Hugh 
is an older friend than I am, after all.*' 

"Poor fellow! Yes: but are you not now 
an old friend too ?" 

"I wish he would think so." 

"And does he not ?" 

" You see, men are not apt to think too justly 
of those who rise, however unwillingly, upon 
their fall. And I thought somehow, when I last 
met you — ^when he came to you — that — it is so 
difficult to say — that, to speak plainly, I was 
treated as though, having shared your anxieties, 
I should be ill-pleased to share your happiness. 
There, I have made my confession, and am ghd 
to find that it was not needed." 

Miss Raymond blushed, for the complaint was 
not altogether vrithout foundation. Somehow, 
though her reason and her inclination were on 
Warden's side, some instinct within her had cer- 
tainly proved his enemy on the occasion to which 
he referred. 

She held out her hand. * * I am afraid we were 
thinking too much of ourselves," she said. *'I 
know — Miss Clare must know — that there is no 
one so much entitled to share in her happiness as 
you." 

"Thanks indeed!" he said, taking her hand 
and retaining it for an instant. " You are right 
in that. So they are really reconciled ?" 

" I hope so — indeed I am sure of it." 

" In spite of that unhappy marriage?" 

" If it is unhappy. Why should it be ? Be- 
cause Ang^ique was poor — because she was of 
lower rank than he ? Must an unequal marriage 
always be an unhappy one ?" 

"God forbid! I called it unhappy because 
it had been the means of pairing a mother and a 
son. But you really think, then, that a marriage 
to be happy need not be equal ?" 

"Ah, I suppose you think me very unfashion- 
able in my opinions ?" 

" It is always unfashionable to be right, I am 
afraid. For myself, I think — ^'' he paused. 

"Well?" 

"That unfashionable maniages — those made 
in the teeth of the world — are generally the hap- 
piest ones. Do you think me very romantic for a 
lawyer ?" 

"Well — perhaps I dp, a little ! I was afraid 
you were going to laugh at me." 

"Ah, a lawyer is not so unromantic a being 
as you may imagine. And perhaps he is the 
more apt to believe in romance even than other 
men, because he sees into the hidden depths of 
men's lives : because he sees below the surface 
that society has laid over them. It is boys and 
the inexperienced who laugh at poetry: wise 
men know that it is poets, aifter all, who are the 
wisest of men." 

Miss liaymond looked at him quickly. She felt 
that he was not altogether confining himself to 
an abstract question. 

Ho saw her look, and said >rith studied abrupt- 
ness, 

"Miss l^ymond — ^your words have given me 
a strange hope." 
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She could not but guess what was coming. In- 
deed, for that matter, she might have expected 
it long ago ; and yet even n(Sw she had not made 
*up her mind as to her answer. She could not 
trust her heart, which, though fond of freedom 
and not inclined to yield, was still far from being 
inclined to be dniel. And yet, though she felt 
embarrassed, she showed no outward sign that 
she even suspected what he was going to say. 
Girls like her have a marvellous power of self- 
control when they feel themselves to hold such 
a situation in their own hands, and to be able to 
surrender, to postpone the surrender, or not to 
surrender af all, just as they please. Ang^lique 
would have driven her lover at once to the point 
at which she intended him to arrive; Marie 
would have listened like a timid child ; but Miss 
Raymond listened as all women but one in ten 
thousand would listen. She was. excited, but 
outwardly composed ; and she was equally pre- 
pared either to accept or to refuse. 

** I wonder whether you guess what I mean ?" 
he went on. "I have long dreamed, without 
daring to hope — how indeed could I dare? I 
feel," he continued, after another moment, during 
which she was silent, neither aiding him nor pre- 
venting his saying what he had to say, "that I 
am in no way your eqnnl in the way that the 
world talks of equality. Whatever I may be 
now, whatever in time I hope to be, you are still 
Miss Raymond of New Court — a great lady, who 
might be still greater if she chose. You are 
beautiful, you are good — it is not only to me that 
you are the first of all women in the world. No 
— I do not know how to flatter. And I — well, I 
am a gentleman, I hope, but still a poor fellow 
who has to make his way by his o>vn hands and 
brains. I have done something, even now; 
and I trust to do a great deal more. But in the 
cotirse of things it must be years before I can be- 
come what the world would call the equal of Miss 
Raymond. How indeed should I ever be? I 
have hundreds of faults — no one can fight the 
world with its own weapons and not bear some 
marks of the conflict. But I am ambitious also 
— is that a fault in your eyes? And my am- 
bition is to live a life that shall not be unworthy 
even of you. May your words, then, really give 
me hope : may I at least feel that in my battle 
with the world I am fighting not for myself but 
for you — that every battle draws me nearer to — " 

He spoke with a seiiousness that did admira- 
ble duty for something more. She was still si- 
lent ; but he felt that he had taken the right line 
so far. It was with an appearance of greater 
confidence that he continued — 

** I am not speaking wildly. Thank God, you 
at least are not bound by the laws of the world ! 
Yes — I love you with all my soul. That, at least, 
makes me your equal in the highest way of all. 
I do not ask you to say to me now all that I trust 
one day to hear you say. But I do ask you to 
tell me to live." 

In spite of her old instinct, that refused to be 
allayed, she was strongly moved ; for he had 
made love to her in the very way that was most 
calculated to move a girl with no nonsense about 
her. He had talked no nonsense : he had not 
raved : he had spoken like a man, earnestly and 
to the point. Moreover, he had claimed all due 
respect for himself, while he had yielded ample 
respect to her. He had also avoided the grand 






mistake x)f protesting disinterested motives — a 
course which always has the ring of self-accusa- 
tion. The superiority that he had conceded to 
her w^as no more than the superiority which a man 
may always concede to a woman without preju- 
dice to his claim to be her master. And as she 
really believed in his superiority, she was really 
flattered by his concession ; and she had lived too 
much and too invariably in an atmosphere of 
wealth to consciously regard it as a bar to her be- 
ing loved for herself alone. 

A woman is none the worse, however, for be- 
ing on such occasions a little of a hypocrite. 
**Mr. Warden," she said, drawing hersdf just a 
little farther from him — for he had impercepti- 
bly advanced towards her — **I — ^you can not tell 
how much you have taken me by surprise — " 
I hope not. Have you not seen — " 
That you cared for me, as a friend — " 

"No more than that? No, I can not think 
that my secret, though it has been silent, can have 
kept itself so closely — " 

"You ask me, then, to tell you — " 

" That you will be my heaven, to strive for 
with all my soul." 

This time the higher flight was not calculated 
to displease. 

" But, indeed— " 

" I can not think that I have spoken to you too 
suddenly. I am content to wait — but not with- 
out so much hope as you can give me now." 

"Andif— " 

"If you give me that hope? I promise, by 
all my hope, to deserve it all. Only say that I 
am not quite nothing to you — that yoii are not 
displeased — " 

* ' Displeased ! It would be strange, indeed, if 
I were not proud. But — " 

"But what?" 

"It is so sudden!" 

" I know that you must think me presumptu- 
ous — " 

"Indeed I do not." 

"You give me that hope, then? If you but 
knew how I love you !" 

Her hesitation had really filled him with some- 
thing like genuine warmth ; but as his earnest- 
ness increased, so also did her hesitation. She 
was beginning to feel herself not qnite so much 
mistress of the situation as she supposed. In- 
deed, if she had expected to play him and to land 
or not land him as she pleased, she found herself 
mistaken ; and her reason and her generous in- 
stincts alike acted as his strong allies. Nothing 
would please her better than to bestow herself 
and New Court upon a strong man who would 
give as much as he received ; and his being her 
social inferior was in harmony with her special 
form of romance. It must be remembered that 
all this occurred in days when English young la- 
dies acquired that reputation for sentiment which 
in these they appear to be trying so hard to lose. 
And so, in so far as she found her garrison some* 
what rebellious to her command, she was not so 
much a hypocrite, after all, when she pleaded that 
she had been taken by surprise. 

"May I believe you?" sl^e asked, in doubt — 
not of the answer, but of herself. 

" I may hope, then ?" 

" This is all so strange I" 

" Strange — that I love you ?" 

He began to feel that this trick also was won. 
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** Impossible. We walked down here Inst 
,Dight. By Jove, it's cold !" 

** He will doubtless be here immediately," said 
Hugh, who doubted no man's courage, and had 
no reason to doubt Warden's. **You came 
over last night, didn't you ? Was there any news 
in town ?" 

" Oh, nothing particular. A pinch of snuff? 
Let me see, though — our friend is to have to fight 
for his seat, after alL" 

"Warden?" 

"Yes. Of course he's full of it; or else I 
shouldn't know much about a place like Dene- 
thorp, of course." 

"And who with ?" asked Hugh, with interest. 
" Not Prescot again ? I thought he'd retired." 

"It is Prescot, though. He seems to be a 
deep fellow, Prescot. I know him a little, you 
know, in town. Between ourselves, I shouldn't 
wonder if he'd got an inkling of this affair, and 
80 thought it might be as well not to be out of 
the field." 

Hugh was silent. At last he asked, 

" Are you sure of this ?" 

" As one of these pistols. Warden showed me 
a copy of his address — Radical, by Jove, to the 
backbone! Those sort of fellows ought to be 
hung, every man of 'em. By Greorge, Lester, 
you may bring in the Radical, after all ! And 
you a good Tory, too^!" 

Hugh's face fell. Major Andrews had intend- 
ed to make a joke ; but many a true word is spoken 
in jest. 

It was not for more than a minute that he 
spoke. "Have you the address with you ?" he 
asked, veiy gravely. 

" No— but Warden has." 

"And does ho pledge himself to go to the 
poll ?" 

* ' Not exactly. But he says that circumstances 
may very likely induce him to — and I think you 
and I can pretty well guess what he means. He 
knows you can hit pretty straight if you please." 

"Felix," said Hugh, "come here. No one," 
he went on, " will think the worse of me, I know, 
if I propose that this meeting of ours should be 
postponed till after the contest. I know some- 
thing of Denethorp politics ; and if any thing 
should happen to-day, Prescot would walk over, 
and would keep the seat forever." 

"Hm!" said the Major. "For my part, I 
should like the afiair to be put off for good and 
all. We shall ha^e to risk Idling a seat to the 
Radicals." 

"Couldn't we make some an'angement of the 
kind ?" 

" Or suppose you arrange to fire in the air, and 
have it over comfortably ?" 

" I fear not. It is too serious a business, an"?! 
has gone too far. But Warden must go to the 
poll and win — that is certain." 

Major Andrews looked at his watch rather un- 
easily. 

"But what can he be doing?" he asked. 
" This is one of the few occasions when a man 
is bound to be punctual. I will walk towards the 
inn, if you will excuse me, and then we will con- 
tinue our conversation." 

But just then Warden's figure was seen in the 
distance hurrying along the sands, and in a few 
minutes he joined them. 
lie bowed both to Hugh and Felix. He was 



veiT pale, and it was obvious that he was in a 
high state of nen'ousness. 

"How can I apologize for having kept you 
waiting?" he said. "I overslept myself — and 
that is no excuse, I know." * 

The Major took him aside. 

" You have walked too fast," he said : " you 
had better be quiet for five minutes. Lester has 
proposed to me — certainly in a most honorable 
manner — that we should put off this affair till the 
election is over. For my own part, at the last 
moment, I should suggest that it be put off alto- 
gether. But what do you think of his proposal ?" 

Warden considered for a moment. 

* * You surprise mo a little, " he answered. * * It 
can not be put off altogether, as you know, with- 
out my owning myself in the wrong, which I can 
not do, of course. And as for postponing it, that 
is equally impossible, as it seems to me. We are 
all here and ready, and we may as well have it 
over." 

"But Mr. Lester has made his offer entirely 
on your account." 

" I am much obliged to him. But I could not 
think of putting you, on my account, to such in- 
convenience." 

"I think you are wrong. Warden. You are 
in my hands, you know, and it is for me and for 
Mr. Cre'ville to decide." 

" Scarcely, I think. You have probably seen 
enough to have gathered that the real cause of 
our quarrel is and must remain entirely private. 
That being so, the mode in which this meeting is 
aiTanged must also to some extent be less a mat- 
ter for friends than usual. Our quarrel must be 
decided in this way sooner or later; and the 
sooner the better." 

" It seems to me that you make my position 
rather a nominal one." 

" Not at all. Besides, Mr. Cidville is in pre- 
cisely the same position." 

"Then let us hear what Mr. Cre'ville has to 
say." 

" You may talk to him if you please." 

"And you will put yourself in our hands ?*' 

"I shall certainly refuse to leave this place 
until the affair is arranged — and that, as I have 
told you, can only be in one way." 

" You are scarcely acting according to rule." 

"On the contrary, I am quite in ride." 

"I think not." 

"But I do. And so— " 

"I can not act for you with my hands tied." 

" I do not ask you to do that. The affkir is 
out of your hands so far as negotiation is con- 
cerned. I consider it almost an additional insult 
on the part of Mr. Lester to ask for a postpone- 
ment now. I can not consent to have been forced 
to fight, to have been actually brought at the ex- 
tremest personal inconvenience to the ground, 
and then to be sent back again with it hanging 
over my head still. A man who is as prompt to 
quarrel as Mr. Lester should be equally prompt 
to bring his quarrel to the end. You remember 
the advice of Polonins, no doubt. And this pro- 
posal is not out of consideration to myself, I as- 
sure you. You know that he and Prescot are old 
personal enemies, as well as political opponenAs ; 
and it would be gall and wormwood to him to <see 
Prescot retumed for Denethorp." * 

" If that is 80 — why, then, certainly — " • 

" Why, what else can it be ? He has quai^ral* 
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l^d with Prescot, he has qaaiTelle<l with his aunt, 
and he has quarrelled with me. His conduct dur- 
ing ^the last election makes it simply ridiculous 
for him to profess to act on public grounds ; and 
of what personal interest can the Denethorp elec- 
tion be to him now, except so far as he can pre- 
vent the return of one enemy now and of another 
hereafter ? He won his own election by pistols 
instead of votes, as you know ; and I presume he 
does not wish to have been under fire in vain. 
His sparing me to-day will prevent Prescot's re- 
turn now, and you may be very sure that so pro- 
fessed a duellist will not spare me when my seat 
is won ; »^ he knows that a third contest Pres- 
cot will ..Mtdiy care to stand." 

' * CeVtainly your view alters the cdse. Mossiou 
'^'^ville, I fear the affair must go on." 

' \8suredly, Monsieur le Major. We are quite 






\'e something to say," said Hrgh. ** If 
Warden chooses to risk losing this election, I do 
not. I insist upon a postponement ; and I will 
do nothing q^ this occasion to let him run the 
risk. It will be quite useless to go on, for I shall 
fire in the air." 

"That is absurd," said Warden, angrily. 
'* This must go on, and go on now. Major An- 
drews agrees with me ; and, if I am not mis- 
taken, Mr. Cr^ville also. You may fire into the 
sea, if you like, but you must do so at your own 
peril. I bind myself to nothing. You know 
that what is between us must not end in a farce." 

' * Exactly so, " Hugh answered. * *And so why 
go on with what must end in a farce now ?" . 

'* It seems to me," said Major Andi*ews, " that 
^vIlen friends are disregarded and kept in the dark, 
the best thing they can do is to retire." 

"And it seems to me,." said Warden, "that 
Mr. Lester has become exceedingly anxious that 
the affair should end in a farce not only now but 
altogether." 

It was nothing less than an accusation of cow- 
ardice, which Hugh's position, as the champion 
of the family honor, rendered it impossible for 
him to pass by without putting himself in the 
wrong for good and all. The Major also, who 
began to find his own situation rather a £ilse one, 
felt angry. His definition of gentlemanly conduct 
was perhaps rather conventional ; but it distinct- 
ly excluded the passage of insults upon the ground. 

"Grentlemen," he said, not displeased with an 
excuse for washing his hands of the business, " I 
will wish you good-morning. I did not come to 
be present at a duel of words ; when I want that, 
I can go to Billingsgate." And he turned to go. 

" Stop," said Hugh. "After what Warden 
has just said there is nothing more to say." 

"I think not either," said the Major; "and 
so I will say nothing more — good-morning. I 
think my friend "has managed to put himself in 
the wrong — and if I am ever asked about it I 
shall say so." 

I am much obliged to you," said Hugh: 

but I must not give you the trouble. Oblige 
me by remaining and acting for Mr. Warden 
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*; To oblige you, thl. ^^ ^ 
CreviUe, let us proceed i<fi' 
stand at twenty paces; and\ 
I will give it, and then you w 

The ground was measured, 
took their places. Hugh was pe*. ectly calm, and 
he quite made up his mind as to what he ought 
and what he therefore intended to do. Warden 
was equally determined, in a way ; but, though 
outwardly calm and steady, was far frdm being 
really self-possessed. For, though determined iu 
the sense of having made up his mind not to lose 
his opportunity, he was any thing but certain as 
to how his opportunity was to be used. 

About one second had now to elapse before the 
signal was given. 

Such seconds often seem an eternity ; but to 
Hugh it did not seem long. He was still, disin- 
herited as he was, the avowed and conscious cham- 
pion of the right and of the honor of Earl's Dene : 
he was in the position of some exiled prince, who 
still regards himself, though no others so regard 
him, as representing the rights and the honor of 
the country which has deposed him. He was 
bound in honor to receive his opponent's fire; 
but he was equally bound in duty not to let his 
opponent receive his own. An accident to War- 
den would more than probably destroy forever the 
political prestige of Earl's Dene that it was his 
duty to support as much as its honor. Because 
he had lost his rights, he was not in revenge to 
throw off* his duties. He would have preferred 
to fight under circumstances that left him free to 
aim as straight as he pleased ; but that could not 
be helped now. 

Warden knew what was in Hugh's mind as 
plainly as if he read it in an open book. But 
the second seemed to him immeasurably long. 
He scarcely knew what to do. The temptation 
to take advantage of so marvellous an opportuni- 
ty was almost too great to resist, for his opponent 
was practically standing unarmed before him ; 
and yet, for once, he would not unwillingly have 
owed a little to fortune. At last his familiar 
devil, his one idea for which he had so long plot- 
ted and ventured, threw itself into the scale. He 
fixed his eyes upon those of Hugh, and felt a sort 
of fascination that was almost a presentiment of 
what was to come. Indeed he was scarcely his 
own master, even as it was less Faust who held 
the sword than Mephistopheles who guided it that 
slew Valentine. It is not during such instants 
that impulse has time to become self-conscious : 
and who shall say that under such circumstances 
any man is quite responsible for what he may or 
may not do ? 

"One — two — three!" counted the major de- 
liberately ; and the white handkerchief fell upon 
the sand. Hugh threw up his hand above his 
head ; and two shots, with scarcely the smallest 
inten'al between them, rang with a muffled 
sound through the mist. 
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BOOK IV.— THE RETURN OF THE WIND. 



CHAPTER I. 

In one respect it is impossible for youth, even by 
means of the most sympathetic imagination, to be 
in complete sympathy, or rather in complete har- 
mony, with nature. To know nature fully, as a 
wife and not as a mistress, it is necessary to have 
lived long enough to become a little callous about 
time : to have come to feel the recurrence of the 
seasons only as a different form of the sequence 
of the hours, and years to be nothing more than 
days. To the young, and to those who live 
among men, a quarter of a century is not only, 
metaphorically speaking, a lifetime ; but to the 
old, as to all ,the sanctuaries of nature in which 
her spirit t^JMM refuge from the insatiable attempts 
of manki^ll-tet^drive her from the world, it seems, 
and tealljr fe, bat.ian hour. 

An^ a nation, which, after all, is not an ab- 
straction, is' in this respect, as in all others, sub- 
ject-to the same law as the men and women of 
whom it is composed. In the first quarter of 
the present month — or, to speak after the man- 
ner of men, of the present century — the nation 
called France had lived through what seemed 
ages of youth : men had come and gone, in a 
ceaseless whirl that prolonged a condition of 
things in which every day had destroyed some- 
thing old and brought about something new, so 
far as there may be any new thing under the 
sun. He who had lived through this period be- 
yond the sea would on his return have found all 
things changed. But there were some things 
that were not changed, simply because they were 
unchangeable. To the hills, to whom a thousand 
years is but a day, twenty-five years had not been 
an hour — not a minute. Summers and wintei-s, 
storms and sunshine, are not revolutions : they 
are nothing fnore to these than are its waves to 
the sea — the varying conditions of what in itself 
knows no change. 

So might have thought a traveller in the re- 
cesses of the Jura who had not revisited them till 
the year 182-, after an absence of five-and-twenty 
or thirty years. But so did not think the postilion 
of a carriage drawn by two horses that was pass- 
ing along the high-road from Besan9on to Lons- 
le-Saulnier in the month of Januaiy in that yfear 
— ^yes, in the month of January, for the gods of 
nature, like Nature herself, live forever, and the 
barbarous name of Nivose was known no more. 
He did not think so, simply because he was be- 
ginning to grow old, and to sympathize with the 
hills in sight of which he had lived all his days. 

The carriage in question was a great post- 
chaise that had been taken at the Hotel de la 
Sir^ne at Besan9on. It was sound, if not easy 
upon its springs, and thoroughly safe, if propor- 
tionally heavy. The meagi'e horses were well 
up to their work — that is to say, they galloped 
through villages at full speed, went at a foot-pace 
along the level roads, and crept at that of a 



funeral up the hills ; and the no less meagre 
postilion was well up to his — ^that is to say, he 
cracked his whip bravely when there was any 
one to admire his performance, and paid moi'C 
attention to the safety of his equipage than to 
the speed of his employer, when, as was most 
often the case, there was no one to admire him 
but the crows. For the rest, the day was cold 
enbugh, but, as there was no wind, not unbear- 
ably so, and the ground was covered with untrod- 
den snow, though none was falling, and though 
that which had already fallen was not sufficient 
to block the road. On the contrar^i^ the sun was 
shining full upon the dazzling white domes that 
lay to the left, and more especially upon one that 
rose in the distance like that of a cathedral among 
those of lesser shrines. It was> altogether, for 
winter-time, a rather exhilarating day for a trav- 
eller who was well provided with furs. 

Such was the case with him or her — for the 
provision was so complete as to conceal both sex 
and age — who sat alone in the closed and heavi- 
ly-piled carriage. The equipage proceeded quiet- 
ly and slowly until it arrived at a place where a 
narrower road turned up-hill to the left between 
two lines of closely-cut trees, and where the main 
avenue crossed a narrow river that just here is- 
sued from a valley on its way to join the Doubs, 
the Saone, or the Ain. It was along the slope 
of the hills that formed one side of this valley or 
mountain-pass that the branch-road lay, so that 
it followed the upward course of the stream, over 
which it hung, higher and higher in proportion 
as it led farther and farther among the hills. At 
the fork of the two roads stood a direction-post 
with three arms, on one of which, among other 
information as to distances, and as to its stand- 
ing in the department of Doubs, was written 
"ToBesan9on,"on another "To Lons," and 
on the third, which pointed along the branch- 
road, **To St.-Fe'lix-des-Rochers." 

It was along the latter that the two horses 
turned, or rather were turned, for it was not by 
any means of their own accord. Whether they 
had any special objection to St.-F^x-de8-Ko- 
chers or no, they were certainly not unjustified 
in objecting to the road that led thither. The 
leafless trees were not planted along it for any 
great distance, which was so far of consequence 
that, where their lines ended in a few straggling 
sentinels, the up-hill work fairly began, while the 
road itself was by no means in so peifect a state 
of repair as that which they left behind. On the 
contrary, it would not be going too far to say 
that it was a very bad road indeed, by no means 
rendered more easy to travel by the snow that 
hid its defects, and by a sensation of risk caused 
by the height to which it gradually rose above 
the bed of the stream. The prospect became 
confusing, also, with its monotony of glittering 
white, while the high dome that had forrgaed a 
sort of laudnuirk fell gradually to the rear, l 
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An unbroken Waste of trackless snow doubt- 
less lias a grandeur of its own, but it is of a wea- 
risome kind. It i? no wonder that the figure 
within the coach only wrapped itself up more 
closely in its sables — perhaps in its own thoughts 
also, from which it was not likely to be distract- 
ed by any passer-by. 

But unlikely things happen sometimes. A 
V-shaped, springless cart of the country, drawn 
by two mules, was, after a mile or two had been 
passed, seen descending the road ; and when the 
two vdiicles had met, they stopped with one ac- 
cord. 

The Moused driver of the cart stared hard at 
the postilion. The latter answered ^with an ex- 
pressive shrug, that seemed to say, "It is not 
I that am gone mad," and with the words — 

"ToSt.F^ix." 

^^ Saere! I thought you had mistaken your 
road," said the latter, resting his elbows on his 
knees, and staring this time at the carriage. 

" As if I didn't know this thing from a high- 
•road I " said the postilion. 

" And what have you got there ?'* 

" A lady," answered the postilion, with a back- 
ward jerk of his elbow. 

" Sacre ! But that is an affair ! '* 

" Without doubt. Madame is English." 

"And what will she do at St. Fdlix?" 

The postilion gave another shrug. But just 
then the window was let down, and a woman's 
voice said with a pure French accent, in spite of 
her imputed nationality, 

" Are we not on the right road ?' 

" Madame is for St. F^lix ?" asked the blouse. 

"For St.-F^lix-des-Rochers." 

" Quite straight on, madame. You can not 
miss the way." 

"Then what are you stopping for ? Drive on 
at once," she said sharply to the postilion, and 
let down the window again. 

Each of the talkers gave one* final shrug, and 
the horses moved on once more. 

But it was now. no longer, in spite of the fine- 
ness of the weather, over-pleasant travelling for 
any one without a definite object. But, with 
this particular traveller, this was probably not 
the case. Those very few people who, like the 
reader, are acquainted with St. F^ix, know also 
that to visit it without an object, at all events in 
winter-time, is a thing unknown. At present 
there was nothing to be seen but snow, and that 
can be seen without stirring from Paris ; while 
to see the real splendor of winter one must go 
where lofty and well-marked mountain-ranges 
add splendor to its desolation. At last, just be- 
fore sunset — for the carriage had set out before 
sunrise — ^a louder noise of water was heard at no 
great distance, and the window was again let 
down. 

"Postilion! is not that the torrent of La Ro- 
chette ?" 

The postilion, who was falling into a^ doze, 
with which his style of driving by no means in- 
terfered, started and turned round. 

''PlaitM, madame f" 

"I asked, is not that the torrent of La Ro- 
chette ?" 

He stared in his turn. "Madame is not 
a stranger? She knows the torrent of La Ro- 
chette ?" 

Can you not answer me ?'* 

12 
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"That is the tof™ 

The furs were pal__ ^., . -, 

here," she said, whiS^uJE/^ - .^rwai'd from 

the window in front, andloohiilfoand. She did 
not seem to feel the cold, thoqgjh it was now in- 
creasing. 

She seemed to be remembering, or to be mak- 
ing an effort to remember. 

" And what lights are those up yonder ?" 

"It is a cAa/e^, madame. They call it Pre- 
aux-Fleurs." 

" Pr6-aux-Fleurs ! Is that close to St. Fe- 
lix?" 

"Less than a league, madame." 

"And how do we reach the town — the vil- 
lage?" 

" Straight along the road, madame." 

" But across the torrent ?" 

"The road crosses the torrent, madame.'* 

"But is not the road sometimes carried 
away ?" 

"Ah, madame, that used to be in old times. 
We have made all that right now. The last 
time was when I was almost a boy." 

"And when was that?" 

" When the Marquis was killed." 

" The Marquis de Croisville ?" 

* * Madame has heard of it, then ? Yes — I saw 
the spot the next day. I come from St. Felix, 
madame must know, and I went with Jean-Bap- 
tiste. Perhaps madame has heard of Jean-Bap- 
tiste also ?" 

The lady looked still more interested. "I 
did not know you were from St. Felix," she 
said, in a gentler tone. " Well ?'* 

"The road was earned clean away — ^it was 
fearful. Poor Pierre — he that was betrothed to 
Suzanne — ^had been with the Marquis. They 
knew all about it up there, at Pr^-aux-Fleurs. 
He had been there just before, and had gone 
back to the Marquis ; and in trying to get to the 
chdlet they both fell into the river. It was a 
frightful fall." 

" And how was that known ?" she asked, after 
a pause. 

' ^ His dog, madame. It ran down and brought 
up a handkerchief belonging to the Marquis, 
which was sl^wn when Madame la Marquise was 
examined at Besan^on, before they sent her to be 
guillotined." 

"And the child ?" 

"Ah — madame knows of the child ?" he ask- 
ed, opening his eyes in complete amazement. 
"That was safe — ^Pierre had carried it to Pre- 
aux-Fleurs, before he went back to the Mai'quis. 
Ah, he was a brave boy, was the little Felix I 
How Jean-Baptiste and he used to keep us all 
alive ! Many a time have I danced to his vio- 
lin. They were fine days — St. Fdix isn't what 
it used to be now. I went away when I manied 
a young girl la bas, and then the boy, I hear, 
went away too." 

"And* this Jean-Baptiste — who was he? 
Was it he wHo brought up the child ?" 

" No, madame — he was brought up at Pr€- 
aux-Fleurs, by Father Laurent, and Aunt Ca^* 
thon, and poor Suzanne. It was Jean-Baptiste 
taught him to play the fiddle." 

And these people — ^you are from St. Felix — do 
you know them still ?" 

"Ah, madame, that was when I was young. 
But they all live still, except Aunt Cathon^ who 
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died three years m 
at Pr^-aux-Flenrs. 

*' And he was called FellVc ?" 

** Felix, madame. Father Laurent baptized 
him. Will not madarao proceed ?" 

**Wait a moment. So it is here that — that 
the Marquis — '* 

** If madame pleases, I will show her the very 
spot where the rood was carried away." 

A few yards brought them to where the tor^ 
rent, which in summer was dry, but in winter 
was swollen by rain and melted snow, thundered 
under the road. 

** There, madame," he said, pointing to a nide 
wooden cross such as the traveller so ofte^ sees 
bv foreign roadsides to mark the spot of some 
violent death — '' \ve put up that when the spring 
came." 

The darkness was coming on, so that nothing 
could be seen clearly. ** You say we are within 
a league of St. Felix, " said the lady. * * Take the 
carriage, then, across the bridge. I will descend 
for an instant." 

'' PlaitM, madame r 

** Do you not hear me ?" 

She spoke always as one who was used to obe- 
dience, and the man obeyed. She threw off some 
of her wrappings, and then stepped out into the 
snow, while the horses moved slowly on. There 
was no danger in approaching the cross, for a 
railing guarded the edge of the steep incline. 

After more than five-and-twenty years — that is 
to say; after more than a lifetime — the Marquise 
de Crois>iIle, for such she was, had found her 
way back to the spot where her punishment, as 
she believed, had begun, and where she now, 
tracing back the Ufe of her child, felt already like 
a ];ilgrim who has reached the shrine. What a 
torrent of recollections, more blinding, more pow- 
erful than that of La Rochette, whose well-remem- 
bered thunder once more filled her ears, and un- 
chained by any bridge, rushed through her then ! 
She stooped down before the cross — she even 
knelt "before it in the snow as she read with diffi- 
culty an inscription, of which were only decipher- 
able the words — 

** Priez pour lesdmesdu Marquis , , , et 
du Pierre Vouzy . . . 179 . . ." 

An old impulse may be strong enough to have 
the same effect as habit upon a naturally impulsive 
nature that has been long unnaturally restrained. 
She had clasped the cross with both her arms ; 
and now she stretched them out as she had done 
when she had, in that self-same spot, first found 
herself alone. It was as though once more the 
maternal instinct that had never 'been dead with- 
in her led her to seek her cliild even as she had 
liought for him in vain before. 

** O God !" she exclaimed in English, and half 
nloud, *' let my search end here — if I have sinned 
I have sufiered ! Let the end come now, as it 
rn.iy seem best in Thy sight." 

How long she remained thus, buried in herself, 
can not be known. Her youth had returned : 
her self-restraint was gone, and she was wrapt, as 
it were, in that ecstasy that precedes mir&cles. 
The sun had set, but the moon had risen : and 
the reflection of the snow made a wild and magic 
light that was even clearer than that of day. But 
ns yet she was unconscious of the change. Men 
hHi'o remained for hours without moving, with- 
er/// being conscious of any outer world, when in 



this state of spiritual trance. But she was roosod 
at last. Once again she mechanically stretched 
out her arm ; and then she found that she had 
been recalled to herself by a light touch on the 
shoulder. 

** Pardon, Madame," said a man*s voice in 
French: *'I feared—" 

She turned round in the white moonlight. The 
son in one instant beheld his mother — the mother 
beheld her son. 

This story has rambled along through many 
paths : it has dealt in what must often have seem- 
ed very random fashion with many people owing 
their connection one with another to the very ex- 
treme of accident. Without any hero or hennno 
for a centre, the reader must have been possessed 
of capacities for sympathy quite abnormal, if he 
or she has been able to bestow it in any Islrge 
measure upon any of these puppets in the hands 
of what must have looked like the blindest 
chance. Bnt that which we have chosen to call 
Circumstance, but which he, if he pleases, may 
now call by a higher name, is surely vast enough 
in its scope, and lofty enough in its interest, to 
render it impossible, for any one who is able in 
the least degree to look down for a while upon 
the labyrinth of life in which he, like those, has 
to move, to sympathize for the time with one man 
or woman more tluin with another, when all are 
equally as much puppets as these. For such, 

"Best and worst, 
Are we : there is no last or first :** 

and while a spectator who should specially inter- 
est himself in some pailicular knight or pawn 
would gain, doubtless, some living personal inter- 
est — and that is worth having — he woidd neither 
take the proper interest in, nor would he under- 
stand, the game, which is, after all, the highest 
matter. And so, if the spectator of the game 
that we have called " EarFs Dene " will take the 
trouble to consider, he will find that even the 
most apparently random move of the most ob- 
scure piece on the board was absolutely necessary 
to bring about this i^trange meeting then and 
there. If in the course of it he has seemed to 
pass through much barren country— if he has oft- 
en lost the clue^ or found its thread^ perplexed 
and knotted — if, seeking with whom to sym- 
pathize, he has found the evil strong and the good 
weak — it is of the nature of the game called hu- 
man life, and not of this small fragment of it, 
that he must complain. 

The wind — which seems, at least, to blow as 
it listeth — which had blown about, in one diroc- 
tion or another, according to the nature with 
which they had been created or which they had 
acquired, all these living people who have crowded 
— perhaps it may be thought over-crowded — the 
air, like a flock of birds who have no conscious 
object save to devour the carrion or to escape 
the fowler, had at length sunk down where it had 
ariseik It **had gone toward the south and 
turned about unto the noith : it had whirled 
about continually, and had returned again ac- 
cording to its circuits." All those yeai's had 
been to the Marquise de Croisville but as one in- 
stant : it was as though that vain stretching out of 
the arms that she had made a lifetime ago had 
not proved barren : as though she had stretched 
them out not to lose, but to find. 

How could she, of all people, not believe, that 

\ 
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it was so her prayer had been answered ? She 
was scarcely even surprised : hereoul was wrought 
to its highest pitch, and, had she experienced a 
real miracle, it would not have seemed a miracle 
to her: had the dead Marquis risen from the 
dead, and stood in the white moonlight as phan- 
tom-like in reality as all else around her appeared, 
she would not have wondei-ed. Once more, one 
feels no surprise, they say, in dreams. 

And yet this was no dream, though Felix, to 
whom the nature of the emotions that fiUed her 
were unknown, almost thought so. It was more 
likely, or seemed more likely to one who had seen 
but his own dimly-lighted path through the maze 
of circumstances that had led him here, that a 
phantom mother should stand before him, than 
that she should stand before him in the flesh. 

She had slowly risen, and now they stood face 
to face. Alone, in the moonlight, and upon the 
snow, both looked phantom-like indeed. 

But they stood not thus for long. If she stood 
before him as the incarnation of dreams in which 
even Marie had no share, he stood before her as 
that of her memories in which no living mortal 
shared, but in which she herself recognized the 
hand of a destiny that was no less powerful than 
it was awful with mystery. Widiout another 
thought, without a question as to what had been 
or what might be, she, with a sob of " Victor!" 
threw herself, not upon his breast, but at his feet. 

It was his father's name that she uttered : his 
own, while he had yet been her son ; it was his 
name to her. He raised her, and supported her 
with his arm. 

He, too, was less filled with emotion than with 
awe. ** I meet, then, my mother at my father's 
grave," he said, scarcely knowing what he said, 
but speaking as men seem to speak in dreams. 

There was no need for either to ask how the 
other had been brought there. One does not 
question when an event is its own sufficient an- 
swer. 

Thus they remained for some instants without 
a word. At last the Marquise said, 

** Speak to me, Victor! Have I indeed been 
dreaming all these years, or is it now that I 
dream ?" * 

The words recalled Felix to himself. Would 
it had been a dream, like all the rest of his days ! 
For he had that to tell which he would give all 
things to be able to leave untold. Still it must 
be told, and that now. 

** It is no dream, my mother, "he said at last. 
** I am indeed your son — and^-may I be that to 
you and more also! — for you have no longer any 
son but me." 

He spoke the last words so gravely, so sadly, 
that the Marquise started as if she had heard the 
first stroke of a funeral-bell. In the exaltation 
of the moment she had forgotten all that had lain 
between it and that which had immediately pre- 
ceded it a lifetime ago. But now she remember- 
ed many things, while Felix bowed his head mtb 
a kind of shame. 

** I come from one grave to another," he said 
only. 

This was all that he said, while he raised his 
face and looked at that of his mother to see how 
he should proceed. But he learned nothing 
there : though as yet she could not guess what 
was in his mind and on his tongue, the look of 
stone that her face had so often worn of late, and 
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which had for fi it^*^^*^ . ^ -d!^'ed, was return- 
ing to it once morei In ^tfSe more hardening it 
into age. Could noo r^j^appen to her, not even 
this meeting, which seemed given by heaven as a 
pledge of pardon, that was not fated to be bound, 
up with despair ? 

But he had passed the barrier, and went on. 

" Yes— he died, my brother, for you and for 
me. It was I who ought to have died ! I was 
with him when he fell — and he shall be avenged. 
I have sought for you to tell you ; for I knew 
what he had been to you, and what he had be- 
come to me. But you had left your home, noi^e 
knew whither : and I — what was left for me but to 
i-etum to my own ? Would I had never left it ! — I, 
who have brought nothing but hai*m to all I have 
ever known — even to him, even to you, ourmoth- 
er, whom I would have given my life to save from 
harm. Yes, he is dead for me — and I live to tell 
you this and to tell you here !" 

She was still silent. She was no longer among 
phantoms now, but among tehible realities, even 
though the exaltation of soul through which she 
had passed had not yet died away. He went on, 
in a kind of apathetic desperation, feeling in- 
stinctively that it was best here and thus that all 
should be told. « 

He told her all he knew, all that he had heai-d, 
all that he had guessed since all was over. He 
told her, as rapidly as he might, and as tenderly, 
of his quarrel with Warden, of the solicitude of 
Hugh for her honor and for his above his own life, 
even above his own honor : of how Hugh, for his 
sake and for hers, had managed to take the place 
that should have been his, and of how he had fall- 
en, nothing less than a martyr to the great cause 
of simple duty, whose true martyrs have been so 
few. As ho spoke, his sight grew clear ; and his 
clearness of vision gave clearness to his words. 
She understood also ; and both, as he spoke, felt 
themselves to be standing together in the presence 
of a life and death which, in their blending to- 
gether at last into one consistent whole, had, 
though fulfilled by one of the least among men, 
become heroic, nay, even sublime, aifd, in its mere 
simplicity, pathetic beyond the reach of words. 

And yet Hugh himself would not have under- 
stood a word of all this ; and in that lay the very 
deepest pathos of it all. In the presence of such 
a death was no place for ordinary sorrow, for 
common tears. In such an end there was some- 
thing to have lived for, something that carried the 
man who had lived for it, in spite of all things, 
far above the world, and which made grief almost 
an insult, when even to wish to call him back to 
life would be to wish him ill. 

With all the afi'ection for him that lay at the 
very depth of her heart, his mother would have 
felt more pride than grief had he died in battle in 
front of the charge. Could she feel, then, nothing 
more than grief, now that he had died in defense 
of all for which she herself would have been proud 
to die, had she been he ? She dared not, in that 
spot, before that cross, so wreathed with older 
memories for immortelles, and in the presence of 
her living child, admit any selfish feeling of de« 
spair — the time for that had gone by. She only 
bowed her heart before what she, according, to 
her creed, could not but feel to be the hand of 
God Himself, and^ less consciously, before that 
simple strength of himian will which, when it con- 
summates itself in death^ renders even weakness 
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strong, tinravel^^^^ the maze, throws a 

mist of poetry ovcplllg walj^t details of life, and 
makes mere commoony^ •* j nature sympathetic 
in spite of all things. Ye^ circumstance may be 
conquered, after aU ; but it is only by those who 
are content and strong enough to die. The very 
mortal and very human nature of poor Hugh was 
superior to all thii^gs now, even to her affection ; 
and she felt, though unconsciously, that it was not 
for her, dwarfed in the shadow of the spirit of 
death that ennobles all things, even to wish to 
render death less noble by rendering it less com- 
plete. 

*' His will be done," she said at last. *' Even 
as I prayed, so it has come to me. And take no 
vengeance, " she said, with a stronger voice. ' ^ He 
who has begun will know how to finisli also ; it 
is not for us to repay. And so — oh, Hugh, my 
son I " she exclaimed ; and then, at last, she thraw 
herself upon the breast of another, and wept bit- 
terly. 

Terrible are the winter tears of one who has 
never learned to weep. Felix was unable to utter 
a word. He stood there and supported her as 
she wept, not so much sharing in her grief as in 
the awe with which the still silence of the night 
was filled. 

But her tears, once set free, flowed on. It was 
as though the tempests of years had been gather- 
ed up to burst forth at once. Still she could not 
pass the night Iq the snow ; she must have im- 
mediate rest. And yet he could not leave her so, 
even for a moment, and they were still at some 
distance even from Pr^-aux-Fleurs — still farther 
from St. Felix, whence he supposed she had come 
on foot to the spot where he had found her. 

His own mingled feelings were giving way to 
fearful anxiety. If he could not calm her — if 
she were to sink down where she was — ^if the re- 
action were to come ? — But suddenly he heai*d 
the neigh of a horse beyond the bridge. He 
called out, but received no answer. 

But stUl the sound reassured him. So he made 
her sit down gently by the cross, in the very spot 
in which the Marquis had waited for the return 
of Pierre, and hurried over the bridge. A few 
yards &rther on he saw the carriage and the two 
horsesy which had waited there patiently for the 
best part of an hour. Indeed they would not im- 
probably have waited there all night, for the pos- 
tilion had fedlen asleep. He was not disturbed 
by thoughts, and the night was cold. 

Indeed^ so soundly was he asleep that Felix had 
to shake him before he could be roused. 

'* All right, madame," he said, rubbing his eyes. 
^^Diahle /" and he started on seeing Felix by his 
side, and on becoming confusedly conscious that 
he had been dreaming. '* What is it ? Is ma- 
dame in the carriage ?" 

'* Turn the horses. Madame is waiting — and 
be quick." 

They turned, and recrossed the bridge. Ma- 
dame Clare — ^tbe Marquise de Croisville — ^what 
matters it how she is called now ? — was kneeling 
by the wooden cross, which was embraced by her 
arms ; and with her also all things were at an 
end, so .for as the end of life may be the end of 
aU. 
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And so Warden had triumphed. He had 
proved that man can triumph over circumstance, 
after all, and that he himself, at least, was capa- 
ble of forming a plan, and of carrying It through 
fairly to the end. 

When he saw what his own hand had done, it 
must not be supposed that, though the sight was 
not one that he could look on unmoved, he felt 
any useless scruples or uiiprattical regrets. He 
was practical not by habit but by nature ; and he 
was therefore incapable of entertaming any feeling 
that was out of place and that could lead to noth- 
ing. He had made up his mind that this dael 
must end fatally to one of the two, and be felt 
that be had no more real cause for self-accosation 
than the drowning man who has been compelled 
by the instinct of ^self-preservation to thrust a 
comrade in danger from a plank that is only large 
enough to support one. Of course, to have act- 
ually slain a man with one's own hand is veiy 
different from slaying him in thought only : but 
still £ftcts are &ct8, and it is for weiaker men than 
Warden to regret the inevitable. Wise men 
never indulge in regrets and retrospects, save in 
order to gather experience from them for the time 
to come. 

Besides, if unpleasant thoughts did come— for, 
after all, he had raised a ghost that it was much 
more easy to raise than to lay — ^he had the art, 
far more conmion than people like to allow, of 
turning conscience into a useful advocate. Indeed 
that same conscience is often more than a useful 
advocate : it is a very corrupt judge, and sells it- 
self readily for the most trivial price to the re- 
quirements of self4ove. The complex character 
of human nature is certainly a terrible crux. 
Even Warden, clear-sighted as he was, was able 
to deceive himself as he was aUe to deceive 
others ; and he had considered his own conduct 
so long from his own point of view that, now that 
he needed excuse for it even in his own eyes, he 
was able to persuade himself that he deserved the 
credit that he was about to claim. 

So at last, after a short period of exile, he re- 
turned to England in the character of a well-in- 
tentioned and unfortunate man, to obtain the re- 
ward that was due to his good intentions, and tlie 
consolation that was due to his misfortune. Im- 
mediately after the duel he had written two long 
letters of explanation— one to Miss Clare, the 
other to Miss Baynoond. To the former he re- 
ceived no answer ; but to the latter he received 
one that was almost such as he would himself 
have dictated. Whatever Miss Raymond's secret 
instincts might be, she could not but feel both pity 
and admiration for the man who in the cause of 
justice iiad been obliged to kill one who had been 
his friend. It must be remembered that to have 
shed blood was not in those days a disgrace in 
itself, so long as the blood had been shed in hon- 
or ; and a duellist, so far from being regarded as 
an assassin, might very easily come to find him- 
self regarded as a hero. Besides, she, as a worn- 
an, was naturally ready enough to admire the do- 
ing of such deeds as, so it must seem to 4liem, 
though falsely enough, only a very brave man can 
do ; and not only so, but she felt bound, in her 
feminine idea of honor, to do all that she could 
for him who had risked his life in what she had 
made her own cause. He had gone out from 
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her as a knight-errant ; and ho had obtained that 
claim upon her which the knight of old had upon 
his lady when for her sake he had slain a giant 
or a dragon — ^that claim which, when she denied it, 
rendered her a by-word in the songs of the min- 
strels who sang of her lover's deeds. He had, as 
it were, won her with the strong hand — a way of 
wooing that is the only way to prevail with ladies 
who w^ say neither yes nor no. That feeling of 
distrust that had made itself felt, upon her first 
introduction to him in Market Street, and which 
still, in spite of her reason, had never quite died 
away, had now to yidd to the feeling that it was 
no use for her to hesitate or to strive any longer : 
that matters were in fact settled for her, and that 
she had nothing to do but to submit to the logic 
of facts and yield. She deplored the course of 
events with all her soul; but it was with all that 
soul that lies beyond the reach of reason. Her 
reason could not but admit that that which she. 
deplored was a great misfortune indeed, but one 
for which, at most, Warden was to be pitied and 
sympathized with, not blamed. Was it even al^ 
together so much as a great misfortune ? Was 
not Angelique freed from a husband who had sold 
her for the good diings of the world, and was not 
Warden an instrument in the hands of Providence 
for bringing about the triumph of justice? She 
felt that to blame him would be almost a sin. 

It will hence be gathered what had been the 
tone of the letter addressed to her by Warden, 
and of the answer which she had not delayed to 
send. It was, after all, unnecessary for Warden's 
success that he should gain her whole heart to 
its very depths, in the same way, for instance, as 
Felix had gained that of Marie, not by virtue of 
any thing that be had done, but by the right of 
one sympathetic nature over another: it was 
enough for him that she should regard herself as 
fairly won. 

But of course, even so, things must not be hur- 
ried to their climax. The course was, however, 
sufficiently clear. Hugh and Angelique were 
certainly out of the running, and it would be easy 
enough for a man of resource to throw Felix out 
of it also. He had satisfied himself that to prove 
Felix an impostor would be die easiest thing in 
the world, even to the satisfaction of Miss Clare, 
and, as a necessary consequence, to get the will 
in Miss Raymonds favor revived. Meaiiwhile 
his receiving no reply from his patroness was not 
in itself an ill sign, more especially as she did not 
revoke her support of his candidature. It was 
not to be expected that, under the circumstances, 
she should be capable even of the physical labor 
of writing : and some shock to her body or to 
her mind would only render his future proceed- 
ings the easier, by rendering her more likely to 
be subject to the influence over her which he 
knew so well how to use. 3he might even hate 
him as the means of the deaith of Hugh ; but he 
knew that he could reckon upon her sense of jus- 
tice not to condemn him practically for an acci- 
dent that he had been unable to avoid. 

But to turn for a moment from personal to po- 
litical matters. The glories of Denethorp election- 
time seemed to have departed with the riotous pro- 
ceedings that had marked the last. The close of 
the present contest was utterly tame ; Madame 
Clare was absent from home, no one knew where, 
and the successful candidate was again absent 
from the hustings. It was Mr. White who 



thanked the electors in the name of Warden for 
choosing the latter to represent his native town. 
Prescot did not even go to the poll. 

The new member for Denethorp waited patient- 
ly abroad until he heard that all gossip had ceased 
and the result of the election was known. Then 
he took the opportunity of writing again to Miss 
Clare, and of returning to England to lay his 
laurels at the feet of her who was to add to them 
the best of them all, and, what was more to the 
purpose^ the richest also. 

It was a cold winter's morning when he crossed 
from Boulogne to Dover — even he had sufficient 
sentiment to choose to pass through that town in 
preference to Calais. From Dover he wrote to 
Miss Raymond to announce his return, and to 
ask her when he might oall upon her in London ; 
and, after a day or two, he received the following 
reply ; 

"Dear Sir, — I shall be prepared to see you 
on Wednesday next at any time in the afternoon. 
"Yours truly, Aucb Raymond." 

So curt and cold a note rather surprised him ; 
but he naturally set it down as to be accounted 
for by some turn of girlish caprice which is al- 
ways most active as the time approaches when it 
must forever be laid aside. And so the conquer- 
or of circumstance spent the intervening time in 
going quietly about his ordinary affairs, which 
had got a little into arrear, and on the afternoon 

of the day named went to Street to claim his 

reward.' 

Of course in the route to final triumph there 
were still risks and chances to encounter ; but the 
great stages were past, and those that remained 
were difficult — so far as they were difficult at all 
—only as matters of detaiL He woulcl be no 
longer Mark Warden if he failed, now that he 
had nothing to do but to hold out his hand to 
gather the grapes — no longer sour, but as ripe and 
as sweet in imagination as in reality — that were 
trailing down in clusters as if asking him to pluck 
them and turn them into wine. He took pro- 
phetic stock of his future life as he walked along. 
Hugh's conduct and character would show in the 
blackest colors, more black even than that of the 
adventurer whom he had made his tool : he him- 
self would appear the honest friend of all and the 
champion of the right : Miss Raymond would be 
once more the heiress of Elarl's Dene, and he, in 
due time, would become the husband of Miss Ray- 
mond. At last Miss Clare would, in the course of 
nature, die ; and the grandson of the Redchester 
druggist would be master of New Court and of 
Earl's Dene together. If he could only quite rid 
himself of the ghost of Hugh I But that also 
would fade away in time. 

Once more he knocked at the door, all the more 
boldly because a little nervooaly — for he too had 
begun to learn what is meant by nerves — and 
was once more shown into the drawing-room. 
Miss Ra}'mond would be with him in a few min- 
utes. 

But the minutes were more than a few ; and, 
being nervous, he began to grow impatient. He 
was not fond of girlish caprices that meant noth- 
ing and which wasted time. At last, after he had 
looked at all the pictures on the wall, turned over 
all the books on the table, looked out of both the 
windows, and pulled to pieces a crocus, the door 
opened. He turned round suddenly to meet his 
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fnture wife, and found himself face to face Avitli 
Marie. 

The heart of the conqueror of fate and circum- 
stance Bank within him. lie turned pale, and 
reeled for an instant as if he had received a blow. 
Was Nemesis so strong then, after all, that it 
^ould call people from the very grave sooner than 
let itself be subdued by man ? 

Nor did he see Marie alone. A little behind 
her stood his Frankenstein-demon, Dick Barton, 
who had followed her into the room, and now 
stood just within the door with a grim smile of 
triumph in his eyes when he saw the effect of the 
yision upon his foe. 

Marie's, however, were fixed on the ^'ound as 
she entered slowly. When she raised them and 
fixed them upon his, it was as though she were 
indeed regarding him whom she had once thought 
she loved from beyond the unpassable gulf of a 
grave that had separated them forever. 

"It is not I who have broken my promise," 
she said, in a low voice, but not timid like that 
of the Marie of old when she addressed those 
whom she loved or feared. " I have returned to 
life for a moment that my promise may not bring 
ruin to others. If I could, I would be dead in- 
deed ! But, until that time comes, I must not 
by my silence be the cause of leading you and 
others into sin and misery. I could not but let 
Miss Raymond know that your wife she can not 
be. And now — " 

Even Warden's readiness failed him. The city 

of B had not as yet been swallowed by an 

earthquake ; and until that or some equal mis- 
chance should happen to it, his marriage could be 
proved. His conduct might appear to be as white 
as snow, that of Hugh as black as ink — Felix might 
be proved a very Mohammed of imposture — Miss 
Clare might make any number of new wills — Miss 
Raymond might have given him every scruple of 
her heart — but he was married to Marie ; his lies, 
when he had denied it, stared him full in the face, 
and not only so, but in the faces of all the world. 
* * If it were not for Marie, " indeed ! For Marie ? 
She had been a curse to him from the beginning. 
If it were not for this girl he would have gained 
all that his soul desired ; through her, all that he 
had done, all that he had gained, was changed 
into waste and loss. Through her, he, the prac- 
tical man, had been led into chasing an imprac- 
ticable dream — ^into wasting himself to gain noth- 
ing, and far less than nothing. To his self-reli- 
ant nature this was the hardest thing, to bear of 
all ; it was harder even than failure, to feel that 
the failuro was of his own contriving. 

He could, in his first desperate moment of mor- 
tification, have struck her down on the spot. But 
habit, perhaps also a new-bom sense of fear, re- 
sumed its influence, and he found his tongue. 

"What is the meaning of all this ?" he asked. 
** I know too well that I have enemies," he add- 
ed, with a fierce look at Barton, "but that 
vou— " 

at ^^ 

Even now he felt that had he met Marie alone 
he might have prevented the betrayal of his se- 
cret, by regaining his old influence over her whom 
he had held subject to it for so long. But, while 
even an animal like Barton stood there to be a 
witness of what he might say, it was impossible. 
In one moment all that he had striven so hard to 
win, the grapes that were actually banging with- 
j'a bis hand, the cnp that was fairly at his lips, 



became an incarnation of his evil genius in the 
person of a drunken ruffian and a girl. "If it 
were not for Marie ?" No— if he had only not 
stayed hi« hand — if instead of practising all this 
barren diplomacy he had only actually done what 
it had once occuiTed to him to do — if he had only 
at one final irrevocable blow rid himself utterly 
and forever of her whose mere existence meant 
the death of all the hopes which he had lived to 
realize. 

"It is best to say nothing," she said, with a 
ring in her voice that silenced him, and a steady 
look that made his own, for the first time in his 
life, seek the ground. "God knows I feel for 
you — that you can not wish we had never met 
more than I ! You thought me dead, and I wish- 
ed you to think so. I have come to life for a 
moment, not to return to you— not to be a bur- 
den upon you any more — but to save you-from an 
.error into which I myself led you, when that er- 
ror would have proved fatal to you and to her 
whom you love. Even that I was unwilling 
enough to do for my own sake, God knows! 
If you could have been free to seek happiness with 
her, I too should have been happy in your happi- 
ness. You must not think me cruel — I also have 
my own load to bear. Indeed I could not have 
kept our secret, even if I had been justified in 
doing so. There were others — " 

"Others?" 

"Yes — I tried to keep my existence secret — 
but it became known, and then — ah, you do not 
know how near I was to death itself in order that 
our secret might be kept forever — that vou might 
be free ! But — well, it was not to be.'*^ 

Could this be the meek-spirited child whose 
love he had carelessly thrown away ! He began 
now to suspect that even had Barton' not been 
there he would have found his old influence at an 
end with her who was beginning to make him feel 
hers. He was not one to appreciate that deepest 
kind of emotion of all, that, being beyond all 
words, can only express itself coldly and' with re- 
straint, any more than he was one to sympathize ' 
with the instinct that leads some few people in 
the world to do that which is right, come what 
may. He was even tempted to believe that her 
coldness of manner came from anger, and her 
conduct from jealousy and revenge. 

"And now," she said at last, v^ith a Rtrange 
change of manner — in a tone of voice so devoid of 
life that he seemed to detect in it a shadow of con- 
tempt, of which in truth her voice was as incapa- 
ble as her heart of containing towards any one, 
even towards him — "and now I shall return to 
my hidden life once more. I have saved you, 
, and if I ever show myself to you again, it shall 
never be to your harm." She held out her hand, 
with something like the old tenderness. " Say 
that you forgive me, " she said. * * What else could 
I have done ?" Her eyes were glistening, though 
her voice did not tremble even now. 

But he held back his hand. 

"No," he said, with a sudden burst that he 
could not control, "I do not forgive you. You 
have been my curse ever since I knew you. But 
do not think things will end here. I do not know 
what you may have said to Miss Raymond ; but, 
judging from your companion, I do not fear but 
that I shall be able to deny it all. I will see Miss 
Raymond — there are two stories to tell, as you 
know. 1 suppose you have told her you are my 
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wife. But when did you last see Felix Cie- 
viUe?" 

The half-veiled threats were harren, and he 
knew it when he made them. She did not an- 
swer ; hut, with a look of infinite pity, seemed tb 
his eyes to vanish like an apparition from the 
room. 

Barton held the door open for her as if she had 
been a queen, closed it again, and then returned. 
The smile of triumph had gone. 

"There," he said, without a tinge of mockery 
in his tone — ** here is a note for you from Miss 
Raymond." Then, in his natural manner, he 
went on, "I suppose you set all this day's work 
down to me? If you do, I am proud to say you 
are right in your reckoning. Should you like to 
know how ? It is always as well for a man to 
understand his position. You see — " 

Warden took the note and turned his back con- 
temptuously. He read as follows : 

**You will understand whv I have not seen 

If 

you after seeing poor Marie, of whom I heard 
just before I last heard from you. I need not 
say that you must never think of our meeting 
again." 

And that was all. Miss Raymond, with all her 
tendency to sentiment, was far too well regulated 
n young lady even to feel sentiment when it clash- 
ed with the code of propriety, far less to express 
it. But, though this was all, it was more than 
enough. Had he been alone, he would have vent- 
ed some of his rage by tearing the paper into 
shreds; but,. as it was, he deliberately folded it 
up as if it hadhbeen of no consequence, and placed 
it in his pocket. Then he rang the bell, and, 
Iiaving obtained pen, ink, and paper, wrote as 
follows : 
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Dear Miss Ravriond, — I am far too over- 
whelmed by the blow that has fallen upon me — 
by my unexpected discovery that I am not free to 
address you — to seek an interview with you now. 
I am the most unfortunate man in the world. A 
faithless woman, whom I believed dead, stands 
between me and all my hopes of happiness. But, 
in spite of all things, always think of me as being 
still yours while I live — no less now than when I 
believed myself free. It is too late to conceal that 
I love you with all my soul. I can not ask for 
your love — but I claim your pity for the most un- 
happy man on earth. 

**With or without hope, I shall live for you 
still. Yours, dear Miss Raymond, forever. 

"M. Warden." 

Having given orders that this should be deliv- 
ered to Miss Raymond at once, he left the house. 
Many another man would, in his position, have 
gone straight to his chambers and blo>vn out his 
brains. Conscience is not quite so good an ad- 
vocate, not quite so corrupt a judge, when our 
affairs go ill as when they go well. It requires 
to be feed and bribed to bestow its consolation ; 
and is apt to go over to the enemy when we can 
fee and bribe it no more. 

And perhaps the fact that Warden did not suc- 
cumb to that remorse which is the poignant con- 
sciousness of having failed by his own one piece 
of folly depended on the turning of a feather. 
For his consciousness of his failure was as poign- 
ant as his failure itself had been complete. His 
note to Miss Raymond had been but a flourish ; 



and he had scarcely meant it for any thing more. 
But it was not fated that his name was to be 
written in the list of suicides. He left the house 
and walked eastward. It is almost, nay, it is 
quite impossible to describe in words the mental 
and moral state of an ambitious and self-confident 
man who, at the very outset of his career, has to 
own to himself that he has already expended all 
his resources in destroying every prospect upon 
the attainment of which he had set his heart, and 
which he seemed already to have attained, and for 
the sake of which, moreover, he had committed 
what practically amounted to a crime. A man 
like him will not think evil evil if it ends in good 
fniit ; but the doing of unsuccessful evil is 8im])ly 
the greatest blunder in the world, and haunts him 
with shame. He had deserted his wife, and slain 
his friend, and wasted his time and his energnr, 
and toiled and plotted and lied, and all for noth- 
ing — so that the rest of his life, if he could find 
the heart to live it, must henceforth be spent in a 
slow and laborious attempt to rake together the 
merest crumbs of a feast that he had thrown away. 
It was as though all the blossom of the orchard, 
all the promise of an abundant harvest that fore- 
told full reward for all the ceaseless care and toil 
of the husbandman, had been swept away by 
one hour of unseasonable frost in the midst of 
June. 

Filled with an overwhelming disgust towards 
himself, and a sort of desperate hatred for all 
things and all people, that would for once, if he 
had had the chance, have induced him to forget 
his habitual prudence in a desire for revenge, he 
did not at first hear a heavy step behind him. 

**Well, Warden," said Barton, who was not 
long in overtaking him, *'you are an unlucky 
dog, I must say. Fancy you, of all men, having 
a wife hidden away out of sight, and of your let- 
ting her turn up just at the wrong time. But 
that's a way women have — ^not that it makes you 
less unlucky. But — what will the Dons at St. 
Margaret's say?" 

That was another item in the stakes that he 
would have to pay to Fortune ; and though in the 
greater disappointment he had forgotten it, it 
was, in one way, the heaviest item of all. His 
Fellowship was his only means of livelihood ; 
and, that gone, he would be driven to begin hi** 
whole life over again, in order to keep clear of 
starvation. The bar, even, must be out of the 
question ; so even must the Church ; so must the 
career that the University gives to wranglers and 
medallists within her own walls. Nothing seem- 
ed open to him but to become a lawyer's clerk or 
an usher in a school. 

The mere sound of Barton's voice acted like a 
sting. But he took no notice, and turned down 
the next street. 

But Barton turned down the next street also. 

* *■ What in the name of common sense made you 
make such an ass of yourself ? But, well^young 
men will be young men, I suppose, even though 
thev understand the differential calculus ; and I 
dare say they won't think the worse of you in the 
House. Only, to have married her ! about that £ 
am afraid you must expect to be laughed at, just 
a little. If you had only — " 

Warden faced round. 

" I beg," he said, ** that you will go your w:»y, 
and let me go mine." 

The devil you do I Well, I will." And hi» 
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kept on walking by Warden's side '* I was say- 
ing—" 

At last Warden stopped again. 

**Am I to understand that you want to force 
a quarrel upon me ?" 

*^ Not the least — that's the sort of thing I leave 
to you. Only my way happens to be the same as 
yours, that's all." 

** On the contrary. There lies your way, and 
there mine." 

^*' I beg your pardon. I feel inclined for a lit- 
tle talk. I always feel friendly to a man who's 
down. Would-half a crown be any help to you ? 
The * Trumpet * owes me a few shillings — " 

**you blackguard," Warden began, re- 
gardless of consequences. 

** Arcades ambo. That's all the more reason 
for our taking the same road. ^A fellow-feeling,' 
you know." 

Warden, without condescending to reply, hail- 
ed a coach that happened to be passing, and got 
into it. He was driven to the Temple ; but, on 
reaching the gate, the door of the coach was 
opened to him by Barton. Was he literally to 
be haunted forever by this demon whom he had 
raised to be his ruin ? 

** You might have offered me a seat," said the 
latter. ** I dare say I shouldn't have taken it, 
for the coachman was a gentleman compared to 
us poor devils, and I always try to cultivate the 
society of my betters. You've paid him?" he 
asked, when the coach drove off and the two 
found themselves alone on the pavement of the 
court in which Warden lived. ** That's right. 
Eveiy one ought to pay his debts — ^and now I'm 
going to pay you mine." 

" By taking yourself off, I hope." 

** Presently. But first I am going to give you 
the biggest thrashing that I ever gave any man — 
and 1 have given a few in my time. Place and 
time are admirable. It is out of term, and we 
shan't be disturbed." 

Warden turned a little paler for an instant, but 
looked him full in the face. '* There are two 
words to that bargain, "he said steadily, while he 
felt his blood begin to run faster, and his fingers 
closed involuntarily in his palms. 

"There are no words at all — or, if there are, 
there is but one, and that's Dick Barton's." 

** You drunken scoundrel I" said Warden, ** if 
you think you are going to bully me into fighting 
you, you are mistaken. It is much more likely 
that you will bully me into giving you into cus- 
tody.*" 

**Do so, pray — and hear what I shall say be- 
fore the Bench. I won't tell you why I mean to 
thrash you, but I'll tell his worship with pleas- 
ure." 

*^ You are an insufferable bully, and a boaster 
besides. So take care. I know how to use my 
fists — perhaps better than you." « 

"A boaster? Not at all. Do I say that I'm 
the best Grecian since Porson ? It's because I 
am. That I drink the hardest heads under the 
table? It*8 because I do. And I say that I 
shall thrash you into rags because I shall." 

**And why, pray ?" 

" Because I choose. And so, you murdering 
rascal, you lying thief, you shall have three falls 
— one for Felix, one for Lester, and one for Es- 
ther Barton, if you know who tliat is : but first 
you shall have one for — " 



In whose honor he struck the first blow niast 
remain unknown, for the blow came before the 
word. 

Warden, however, had not practised with tlie 
gloves in rain, and though he was the smaller, 
he had far more science — indeed Barton had no 
science at all — so the issue seemed doubtful. 
Besides, there is a sort of d)nventional notion 
abroad, utterly unfounded upon fact, that giants 
and boasters always get the worst of iti But 
Bart<m was not one to stand on trifles. He 
prided himself upon freedom from all rules, even 
those of the ring : and he meant winning with 
all his souL In a very few seconds, by dint 
of sheer strength and weight, and of an utter 
carelessness whether he received any damage to 
himself or no, he, heedless of Warden's blows, 
simply rushed in, and by a wrestling trick, more 
effectual, perhaps, than fair, caught him up from 
the ground and threw him with all his force a 
good yard or two away. 

The conqueror of circumstance came dovm 
with a sharp hard fall upon 'the flags of the emp- 
ty court, so that he lay stunned. Barton's boast- 
ed strength had proved gi*eater than even he had 
given himself credit for. But, having satisfied 
himself that his victim was not dead — 

"No," he said to himself, "such dogs as that 
have cats' lives. I should like to have played 
with him a little longer, though. Wdl — we 
must hope he has broken a bone or two — ^that'll 
be something. And, if not, one can always give 
him the rest another time." 

And so he left the Temple, leaving word at 
the porter's lodge that a gentleman was lying 
dead-drunk in Palm Court, and that it would be 
a charity to take him up to his chambers. 



CHAPTER THE LAST. 

Chdteau de Croisville, March 1, 18 — . — This 
is the anniversary of my birthday, which I have 
at last discovered. Not as people for the most 
part reckon birthdays : not the anniversary of the 
day on which I first saw the light, nor even, as I 
have until now reckoned mine, of that on which 
the light of the outer world first enters the soul 
as well as the eyes. It is the anniversary of the 
birthday of my trae life — that is, to say, of my 
happiness : of the day when I at last made my 
wife her whom I had learfied to love while it 
seemed impossible that she could ever be mine 
while we lived. 

And even now, the years that since then have 
passed by have only taught me that there is noth- 
ing so unreasonable as reckoning time by years. 
I mean that she is not a day older, nay, that she 
is younger, than when she first became my friend, 
and far more beautiful : and me her love has al- 
ways kept young. Thank God, we have many a 
year yet to come before either of tis feels old .* 

The story of my youth has therefore, in one 
sense, come to an end, though in another it has 
barely begun. When I look back upon the shad- 
ows — for they are in truth nothing more — that 
form the cast of the comedy, or tragedy, or tragi- 
comedy, of which I, from my own point of view, 
am the hero, I am bewildered by the minute com- 
plications of other shadowy lives that were neces- 
sary to biing about my own happiness : it seems to 
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me that others were made to moam in order tliat | 
I might rejoice, and that others were made to fail , 
in oi^er that I might sacceed. Why should I 
have heen singled oat for happiness any more 
than any of the rest ? Bat so it is ; and noth- 
ing fs left for me to do bnt to render myself as 
worUiy of my happiness as I can. And that, with 
her to help me, sarely ougnt not to be hard. My 
days of weakness otight to be nearly over, seeing 
that I ha^-e now been for so many years the own- 
er of a twofold soal. 

It seems to me that the lives of men and wom- 
6n are like a system of complicated curves, the 
laws of whose courses are undiscoverable ; that 
cross and blend, diverge and convei^e, part and 
run parallel, without any apparent reason why 
they should do any one of these things more 
than any other. So it must be with eveiy story, 
and not with mine alone, that professes to speak 
of the life-courses of men and women as they are, 
and not as wo would have them be. Triangles, 
squares, and arcs of circles are much more agree- 
able and easy to deal with than those wild carves 
that form a labyrinth without order and without 
law. A story that is true to nature has of neces- 
sity no motive, no beginning, no middle, no end. 
It takes its rise in the land of shadows, it pass- 
es through mists^ and to the land of shadows it 
returns — ^it is incomplete because it has no limit, 
not even that of death. And as for poetical jus- 
tice, is it not the orthodox theory of this life that 
it is something which is wrong here to be set 
right hereafter? And, indeed, were it other- 
wise, what is called poetical justice would be, in 
truth, the greatest injustico of all, for the man 
never lived yet who deserved to be sentenced by 
man to perfect happiness or perfect misery. Life 
is not like those children's stories in which the 
good child both eats its cake and has it too : it is 
something far more unsatisfactory and fer more 
noble. 

So much have I come to feel this that I can 
look back without, I hope, too harsh a judgment 
even upon him who, for a time at least, seemed 
to hold in his hand the threads of the lives of us 
all, and to knot and entangle them for his own 
purposes according to his will. I am glad that, 
rendered desperate as I was at the time, the pun- 
ishment that so suddenly and so unexpectedly 
overtook him did not come from my hand. In- 
deed I should have mistrusted my own motives had 
I not been forestalled in my plans of vengeance ; 
for his death meant for me not only the fulfill- 
ment of vengeance for the* past, but life and hap- 
piness to come. As it was, my ohti ideas did 
not go beyond a pistol-shot, in order that I might 
do to him what he had done to me and mine ; 
while in fact the punishment — for as a punish- 
ment his fate, seeing that it was the direct con- 
sequence of his own deeds, must be considered — 
was of a kind that seems almost too heavy to be 
deservedly inflicted upon any man whose life is 
before him still. And yet— so hard is it to ar- 
rive at any conclusion of the matter— it may be 
that, after all, he was dealt with more mercifully 
than if he had recovered from the fearful injuries 
that he had received on the very day on which 
his triumph had seemed so secure, and had he 
been able to recommence a prosperous and even 
more than successful career. Terrible must the 
doom have been for that energetic and ambitious 
man to have to linger oat those two long years 



— ^how long they seemed to me also! — ^in a pa- 
ralysis of body and prostration of mind that was 
worse than death, a burden upon his fiEither and 
sister, without daring even to call upon the law 
to avenge him upon Hagh's avenger, and to have 
to feel that it had been his own energy, his own 
ambition, that had led to it all, even to the verf 
manner of his death : to feel that having, by his 
real merits, grasped an honest substance, he had 
not only deprived himself of it by expending all 
his power in clutching at a shadow, but had over- 
reached his balance so as to sink hopelessly be- 
neath the stream : to find that he had wasted his 
labor in building bis house upon the sand. This 
must indeed have been terrible : but, supposing 
that he had recovered from his bodfly iniuries, 
that he had faced the world once more, that he 
had achieved the woridly success that must in- 
evitably have come to such a man at last, if he 
only lives long enough, the wise know that to 
such as he success carries its own sting. An on- 
shared triumph is no triumph at all : and the 
sympathy that might have been his both through 
good and ill, he had thrown away for the sake 
of the same shadow for which he had thrown 
away more material good. It had been the fiible 
of the dog over again. And so, perhaps, some- 
thing not unlike poetical justice in its very high- 
est sense had been dealt, after all, if it is true that 
mercy is the highest mode of justice. His of- 
fense had been the heart of stone; and that 
needs no additional weight to render it harder to 
bear — it is its own punishment, in the long run, 
as surely as the warm heart, however much it 
may sufter, is its own ample reward. Better, will 
the wise man hold, would be the life of even such 
as poor Dick Barton ; and that is saying much 
indeed. It is time that when a devil such as his 
once gets hold of a n^m it may never be exor- 
cised. But I, speaking for myself, and with my 
whole heart, can say that he had made one 
friend, and I have eveinr reason to believe that, 
before he died, he had obtained one glimpse, 
none the less real because it had been short and 
transient, of higher things than even Greek trag- 
edy. Even though the vision of what may be 
for others and what might have been for him, as 
it came to him angel-wise in the person of her 
whom he called his sister, and who, to him, wiis 
Esther Barton to the end, had crossed the desert 
of a life like his only for one passing moment, and 
only to leave the desert to all outward appearance 
blacker than before, still he had for that one 
moment actually seen the light which he who 
had held in his hand the key to its most secret 
chamber had never seen and was incapable of 
seeing. He whose eyes have once been opened 
can never be as if he had always been blind ; 
and though the rose may open but to leave be- 
hind }f, only its thorns, still they are the thorns 
of the rose. He, too, before his life came to an 
end, if he had not really enjoyed the fulfillment 
of what Schiller's heroine vails all earthly happi- 
ness, had at least felt, I think, if he had not un- 
derstood, what life and its highest happiness may 
mean — and even so much as that is the lot of bat 
a fortunate few. And so, while Warden would^ 
unless the unchangeable may change, have pass- 
ed through a successful career such as, had he 
survived, must have been his, without finding 
any thing worth the finding, the unsuccessful 
man hod found something in life — or rather 
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something had come to him — which was worth 
not only the finding but the keeping also, and 
which, though it brought with it the fullness of 
an unspeakable I'egret, saved him from the worst 
sort of death that lies in despair. To the outer 
world, to all but to me, it need not be said, he 
remained the same Dick Barton, or nearly the 
same, and as such is he remembered : but, at the 
end, it was not his deepest soul that spoke, al- 
though he died with the brandy-bottle by his side, 
and on his lips the words — 

**Panta gdoa^ cai panta conia, eaipanta to meden— 
Panta gar ex cUogon esii ta yinomena .*" 

''All is laughter, and all is dust, and all is 
nothing : for out of foolishness come all things 
that are." 

Once more — it I am right — God be praised 
for that and for all things ! From the land of 
dreams and shadows I have passed into that of 
realities : from that of passion into that of love : 
from that of what men call art into that of na- 
ture. It is true that not one of my ambitious as- 
pirations has been fulfilled : they, too, belong to 
the land of dreams. So far, I own, my life has 
been a failure. I have not become a Moretti, 
not even a Prosper. But what then ? It only 
proves that I once mistook talent and love of art 
for Genius, and that I have become wise enough 
to make the mistake no more. I am not so 
childish as to complain when my true life is still 
developing within me and around me day by day. 

Certainly my life has been in any case an 
eventful one. Bom a noble, in childhood a peas- 
ant, in youth a struggling artist, to suddenly find 
myself heir to one of the finest estates in Eng- 
land, I ought to have learned something. If I 
had but had my mother's love instead of her 
wealth, I think I should have learned all. 
Wealth, poverty, the friendship of man, the love 
of woman — those four sources of experience — 
have been mine ; but the fifth I lost, even while 
I grasped it, to my lasting sorrow. Since the 
day when I parted with Earl's Dene to an Eng- 
lish purchaser in order that I might become a 
brother to my father's people, my one regi*et has 
been, that my alien training had unfitted me to 
become a brother to my mother's people also. 
But I hope that England will forgive me for 
thinking that a more useful life, both to myself 
and to others, was open to me as a proprietaire 
in the department of Doubs, than as a country 

gentleman in the county of , and for giving 

to the tenants of Earl's Dene an English banker 
for their landlord, instead of a French musician. 
For my part I am sure that England has gained 
by the exchange, whether France has lost by it 
or no. Now I trust that my life may deserve to 
be called eventful only so far as a strong will to 
make my own country the gainer also may 
make it so ; and, with Marie to aid me, I trust 
not wholly to fail. 

March 2d. — Two l«ng letters to-day, both at 
once, from our two exiles — one from Madame 
TAmbassadrice Fleurette, at St. Petersburg — 
one from Monsieur le Capitaine Ernest, at Mar- 
seilles. That shoemaker's shop at Denethorp is 
already the birthplace of a great lady : I hope it 
may prove to be that of a great man also. Well, 
they seem to be happy and unspoiled in their 
exile, and so make all the gi'cnter the happinesis 
of us who stay at home among the hills. 



When we had finished reading them I went 
out for my usual morning's walk with Loup the 
third : on my return — 

"Felix," said my wife, **the curd has just 
been.here^ wanting. particidarly to see you." 

Now there was nothing wonderful in this, for 
Father Laurent's successor, though a little afraid 
of me on the score of my liberal ideas, always 
pays me the compliment of coming to the chk- 
teau when earthly rather than heavenly aid is 
needed by any of his parishioners. 

"Well what is it? Nothing is the matter in 
the village, I hope. The good father is rather a 
bird of ill omen, you know." 

" I do not know what it is. He only said that 
he must see you." 

* * What ! has he not found out yet that you are 
the same as I ? I should have thought that nil 
the parish knew that by this time." 

**Ah, but people don't come to you about every 
thing, you know — they come to me sometimes ; 
and so perhaps it is now your turn to have some 
special confidence. And the father seemed so 
excited about it, and so important and mysteri- 
ous — " 

*' That you think it must be something more 
than a bad case of rheumatism ? • Well, we shall 
see. " Serious troubles and mysteries were not in 
the habit of finding their, way into St. Felix ; and 
how, above all, could they on a day which had 
brought us news of our children's happiness ? 

** Well," I said, " we shall soon see what it is. 
Is Father Perrin here ?" 

** He said he would wait till you came in." 

"Ah, then he was wise enough* to know that 
my flight from you would not be a long one. I 
will sec him immediately." 

** Monsieur le Marquis," said the curd, when I 
entered the room where he was waiting for me, 
" I am in a great difficulty. Yesterday evening, 
when I had just returned from vespers, I heard a 
knock at the door." 

So far there was certainiy no difficulty, though, 
from his pause, he seemed to think that I should 
think so. I waited for him to go on. 

" I opened it, and saw a woman." 

* * Indeed ! And who was she ?" 

*' She was a stranger. I had never seen her 
before. " 

A stranger in St. Felix ! I should not have 
wondered if the cure' had believed himself to have 
discovered another in the list of modem miracles. 

" And what did she want ? where did she come 
from ?" 

" She had just come from Pontarlier, so she 
said. I asked her what was her business, and 
she asked if this was St.-Fc'lix-des-Rochers. 
Then she inquired if the Marquis de Croisville did 
not live here, and if he was at home." 

"Well?" 

" I asked her who she was and what she want- 
ed, but she would only say that she must see you 
at once — as soon as yon could be found : and she 
asked the way to the chateau." 

" What was she like ? How did she come ?" 

" On foot, I believe. She was quite tired out, 
and wet through. I thought slie would have 
dropped down while she was speaking." 

" On foot— what ! and last night, in all that 
snow ? Why, one would think she must have 
perished. Did she tell you nothuig more ?" 

" She either would not, or was unable from fa- 
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tigne. She onljt said that she must see you at fate, though it caused her sole unhappiness, was 
once, and she would have gone straight to the better than ,a knowledge that would have over- 
ch&teau, if I and Madame Michot would have whelmed -her pure soul with sorrow and shame, 
allowed her." i > And to Paris, where Marie had lived during the 
** This is strange indeed. But what did she two years before she also became a widow, I have 
look like ?" no reason to think that Angelique ever came. 
** If she had been younger — if she had been Her character was as mysterious in death as it 
better dressed — if she had been anywhere but here had been in life. I knew the history of her mar- 
— ^if she had not claimed acquaintance with Mon- riage from the beginning : I, as I have said, 
sieur le Marquis — if I knew any thing about guessed something of her after-life ; and yet, in 
such things — if—" spite of all things, with a mysterious inconsistency, 
* * Well ?" there lay over her dead heart a miniature of Hugh 
** I should have thought her some unhappy — of him whom she had deceived, despised, and 
woman who^at any rate, I thought it best not to destroyed. It was her last and only possession, 
speak to ma4ame first. And so I thought it best Had she, also, when it was too late, come to 
— of course I don't mean any thing if she really have a vision of the light? What regrets had 
knows Monsieur le Marquis — to let her pass the filled her soul — what disappointments caused her 
night with Madame Michot, and to see you my- to plunge recklessly into a Hfe of despair ? What 
self the first thing in the morning." thoughts had she had to keep down, what mem- 
Well, how should he know any thing about my ories to destroy ? By what paths of distress had 
old life ? The most steady and respectable of she travelled to reach at length the home of him 
men may not always have been so ; and so, as the whose love she had thrown away ? The instinct 
affair was certainly mysterious, I forgave him his that led her to the home of Marie could not have 
suspicion. been false — but, beyond this, the answers to all 
**And her age ?" these questions and to a hundred more, hke the 
**I should. say she might be forty— or perhaps picture of him whom she had destroyed, were 
five-and-thirty — or perhaps five-and-forty — or buried in her grave. For myself, I could not be 
perhaps — " otherwise than relieved that it was so. Marie's 
^^And what does Madame Michot think ?" suspense might now be over, and she might mourn 
'* Only that she must be a Parisienne, from her for her heroine, for her sister, without shame. 

the bed, and has kin there ever since without ?*!•«>• birtliday ; with equal thankfulness for what 

moving. As I said, she was quite worn out «, and with equal hope for what .3 to come. As 

What does monsieur ^ish to be done ?" ^''} i'^" f^ ^^^ *« " " W^ ™" """^ 
"That we will see presently. If she knows me, and more from memory : the sky becomes more 
I have no doubt I shall remmber her. Mean! W"e and the sun more golden And our lives- 
while I will go and see her at once." »'" ^ ^ ^'/ T 

But first 1 went back for a moment to Marie, ^, "rt" "^-S^-^^/'^nf), '°«'' *f. ^^^ ?» "J»" 

and told her what I had heard from the cur^. ff of happiness I have to-day, with Mane, visit- 

*t T3««, ,„^,«o« I" c\^^ o^iA *t «,i,^ ;« ♦v^^ , .^«i,i ed the grave of her whom we had both loved — she 

'Poor woman I she said, * who m the world •^u n -.i. • £■ r • j t '-.u n ^u *. 

can she be, in such distress, and coming to see you %''^,>" *« PT°° w^^f u^fi, '. f I 

here? Do not be long-^d I wiU s^d down at °l.^ 1°^«'" ' ""^ ^« '^"»J«" *"' '^^ loved each 

once what she most wtnt after last night. IwiU other more and more. How she prayed I know 

«^* «^^« «.«o«i#" «= o».« r«;„i.* «.;oU *^ ^«« „ not: my prayer — not only for her — was contam- 

abneT ^ ^ '^ ^ two worfs-" Thou knowest." 

Marie did know my old life ; and, if she had I have at last set about composing the Fantai- 

not, it would have made no difference. She knew sie of which I dreamed years ago, and which I 

as well as I that there was nothing and could meant to call *' Pre-aux-Fleurs." No one will 

be nothing that could ever come between her understand it, and I do not care whether it is un- 

nnd me. derst^d or no. I am making it just as I please ; 

So I went at once with the cure. At his door and if the critics — as no doubt they will, should 

we were met by his housekeeper, Madame Mi- chance, which Heaven forbid ! ever bring it into 

chot, who was straining her eyes for us along the their hands — talk of consecutive fifths, hidden oc- 

road. taves, false relations, and all manner of other here- 

" Oh, Monsieur le Marquis, Monsieur le Cure," sies, so much the worse for them, not for me. 

she exclaimed excitedly, ** come and seel" I am, after all, a pupil of Jean-Baptiste, not of 

We all went up stairs together. Moretti, Let the world go on with its own false 

But the cure was not to have his mystery relations, and make the best of them. What is 

solved : another of the shadows out of which my art but a part of life ? and is life all harmony — all 

life had been woven had passed away. No one on cut and dried according to rule ? Can it — ought 

this earth will ever know the whole story of An- it to be so ? Alas if this were all ! — 

gelique Lefort. From the day of poor Hugh . 

Lester's death in that fatal duel— or at least from " Mais la Nature est la, qui tMnvite et qui raime: 

the day on which she heard that she was a widow . ^^^^^/f^^/ ^^"^ '°° '«^' ,^" t?^^ °°''7^'^S!? '" 

-she had disappeared from the sight and knowl- ^"?°^^?1'^5? LTvl ir?«t ^^r. "^ 

J J. « ^ '^T^ . ^ ^t ^ T I. J i_ J Et le meme soleil se love sur tes jours." 
edge of us all. It is true that I had heard ru- 
mors, but they were such as I had not dared to Yes — the same nature, the same sunshine, and 
repeat to Marie : her ignorance of her cousin's the same Marie ! 

THE END. 
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